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ABSTRACT 

This report outlines a program through which a State 
Employment Service, using existing resources, can provide employers 
and their workers with a broad range of technical services in order 
to improve productivity and make work more tolerable. The report is 
based on observations and analysis by a team of participant-observers 
of a skill Improvement Systems program operated by the Ohio Bureau of 
Employment Services. The program, originally limited to upgrading, 
evolved into a broadly based program directed toi^ard improving 
personnel procedures, training approaches, and other manpower 
management practices of private companies and government agencies. 
Sections of this report contain: (1) observations, policy 
implications, and suggestions for Department of Labor policy makers 
and program planners in ameliorating the probl^s of the employed 
worker, (2) a description of the Ohio project, including a 
preliminary assessment of outcomes, and (3) a manual of the steps 
required to plan, implement, and operate a broad employer technical 
services program. (Author/SB) 
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Abstracts 

This report outlines a program through which a State Enployment Service, using 
existing resources, can provide employers and their workers with a broad range 
of technical services in order to improve productivity and make work more toler- 
able. The report is based on observations and analysis by a team of participant- 
observers of an MDTA funded project operated by the Ohio Bureau of En^loyment 
Services. The project, originally limited to upgrading, evolved into a broadly 
based program /^ir-^c^-ed toward ittiprwing pcrccr^.d procedures, training approaclies 
and other manpower management practices of private companies and govt, agencies. 
The report contains 3 sections. Section Is Observations, policy implications and 
suggestions for DOL on serving en^loyed niorkers. Section lis A description of the 
Ohio project, including a preliminary assessment of outcomes. Section III: a 
manual of the steps required to plan, inclement and operate this type of program. 
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FOREWORD 



This report was prepared by the staff of E.F. Shelley 
and Company^ Inc. under contract with the U.S. Department 
of Labor^ Manpower Administration. The authors wish to ac- 
knowledge the invaluable contribution made by. Ms. Meta Rasnow 
during the initial research^ subsequent field work and the 
preparation of the Jinal draft. Also^ we wish to thank 
Ms. Ruth Spitz former able assistance in editing the report. 

We are grateful for the generous support and cooper-- 
atton we received during the past 18 months from the offi- 
ctals of the Ohio Bureau of Employment Services: Adminis- 
trator William E. Games ^ Deputy Administrator Irvin G. 
Lowery and Special Assistant Modelle Clausen. And we par- 
ticularly wish to express our appreciation to the staff 
members of Skill Improvement Systems and' Industrial Train- 
ing Services^ and to the Program Directors^ Phyllis Payne 
and Joe Unger of SIS and Mort Harvey of ITS^ for their 
openness^ assistance and guidance in preparing this docu- 
ment. We hope that the descriptions and procedures pro- 
vided in the report are reflective of the quality and 
innovative nature of the activities of those two projects. 

Providing manpower services to the employed worker 
ts a relatively new activity for government. The approach 
advocated in this document represents the developmental 
stage of a program to serve workers through their employers. 
We belveve that significantly more attention should be 
gtven to the issue of serving the employed worker and 
offer in this document one possible programmatic response. 
We believe that the benefits to be derived from an Employer 
Techmaal Services program will accrue not only to the 
worker and his employer but to the State Employment Serv- 
tce providing the service. 



February, 1973 Arthur W. Kirsch 

Ann L. McLeod 
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OVERVIEW 



This report outlines a program through which a 
State Employment Service, using existing resources, can 
provide employers and their workers with a broad range of 
technical services in order to improve productivity and 
make work more tolerable. The materials presented in this • 
document are based upon observation and analysis of a .State 
Employment Service operated project originally designed to 
.accelerate the upward mobility of poorly paid, low-ckilled 
wrvkers. During the past 18 months, an E. F. Shelley and 
Cotr.pany project team has worked with Skill Improvement Systems 
(SIS/ in Columbus, Ohio, an MDTA funded project operated 
by the Ohio Bureau of Employment Services. While the initial 
destgn of the SIS project had relatively limited goals 
restricted to upgrading, it has evolved into a broadly 
based program direcbed toward improving personnel procedures, 
training approaches' and other manpower management practices 
of private companies and governmental agencies. 

The most significant observations of the study are 
contained in this first section and follow immediately below. 
These points are linked, by a discussion of the implications 
of experimental upgrading programs, to a' brief list of sugges-- 
ttons for the Department of Labor concerning possible 
mechanisms for providing services to employed workers. 

The body of this report begins with Section II, a 
description of the SIS project development, including a 
preliminary assessment of program outcomes. Section III 
contains a technical presentation of the steps required to 
plan, implement and operate an Employer Technical Services 
program in a State Employment Service. 



OBSERVATIONS 



The following observations concerning the provision 
of manpower services in the workplace stem from our experiences 
in Ohio and almost three years of research and reflection in 
the upgrading field. 

• The term upgrading and the limited approach it 
has come to describe (increase in pay^ change 

in title) cannot serve as a programmatic response 
to the significant problems of the typical 
employed worker. 

• Many personnel practices, training procedures and 
work rules are instituted in response to immedi- 
ate need and too often are not the result of a 
rational plan designed to assist the company in 
achieving its goals. Organizations frequently 
have neither the time^ resources nor inclination 
to reevaluate these procedures. 

• Innovative managers are becoming aware of the 
limitations of mechanistic responses designed 
to increase productivity^ such as tightening 
of work rules or automation. There is a dim 

but growing realization among production oriented 
managers that the workforce must be treated as 
htunan beings rather than merely a means of 
production. 

• Recent legislation and litigation affecting the 
relationship between^ empi:oyers and their workers 
has forced companies to examine and substantially 
modify their manpower management systems. 

• Employers are receptive to and appreciative of 
analytical and technical services that can 
identify and rectify problems in their firms' 
manpower, management systems. 

• Because of the difficulty in intervening in the 
personnel process of an organization, the pro- 
vision of in-plant problem analysis and services 
by an outside agency is best approached in a 
flexible manner. This intervention may require 
not only the offer of monetary incentives but 
technical assistance in the planning and initial 
operation of special in-plant programs. 



• Many of the analytical and training skills 
necessary for in-plant service programs currently 
exist in conmiunity*based manpower agencies which 
have both the mandate and resources necessary 

to assist employers in developing their work- 
forces. 

• A State Employment Service ^ drawing upon present 
capabilities r with only minor modifications to 
existing salary structures, and supported by a 
strong staff training program, can mount an 
effective in-plant problem analysis and manpower 
services program as part of a comprehensive 
employer technical services effort. 

• Although a_ definitive evaluation has yet to be 
undertaken, in-plant problem analysis and 
technical services provided by a State Employ- 
ment Service appear to have a positive effect 
on employers' image of the Employment Service, 
and on employee productivity, morale and 
motivation. 

• There appears to be little interest on the part 
of federal Employment Service officials in 
substantially increasing resources and staffing 
for the expansion of program areas not directly 

' related to the placement function. The concept 
of an employer technical services program is 
received more favorably by state officials, but 
their ability to react programmatically seems 
restricted by recent budget limitations. 
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IMPLICATIONS 



With little exception the major focus of the publicly 
supported manpower program has been the problems of the 
unemployed. Prior to the 1960 's this concern centered on 
lessening the financial impact of unemployment and reducing 
frictional unemployment through the Unemployment Insurance and 
the Employment Service systems. During the past 10 years this 
focus has been broadened, and significant resources have been 
made available to help particular groups ~ those disadvantaged 
because of poverty, lack of education or training, those blocked 
from certain jobs because of racial prejudice — who might be 
considered structurally unemployed. In the late 1960 's it 
became apparent that skill shortages, social pressures and 
particularly the need to keep recently hired disadvantaged 
workers on the job might necessitate additional attention to 
the needs of the employed. These factors, coupled with a 
growing realization that traditional work values were being 
questioned by younger workers, encouraged manpower planners to 
begin experimenting with techniques for bringing manpower ser- 
vices to the employed, particularly poorly paid, low-skilled 
minority group workers. 

Under the banner of upgrading, an ill-defined concept 
at best, traditional industrial engineering and human resource 
development techniques were modified and applied in varying 
contexts. The expectation was that through these efforts entry 
level employees might be moved to positions of greater skill, 
responsibility and remuneration, thereby opening entry level 
jobs to the unemployed. Varying mixtures of training, task 
analysis, job restructuring an^problem analysis were tried 
both within and outside the woflKte. The first research and 
demonstration programs emphasil^ training supported by limited 
job restructuring and had as their goal a single step upgrade 
with an increase in pay. When it was obvious that this approach 
was too limited to be widely effective, the scope was broadened 
to attempt substantial change in existing career patterns, 
personnel procedures and training practices. 

What has emerged from this experimentation is the 
realization that the acceleration of upward progression within 
an internal labor market presents a complex, multi-faceted 
problem. In the first place, management presently sees little 
need for changing personnel or promotional practices, except 
when pressured by equal employment opportunity compliance 
agencies or critical skill needs. Secondly, many American 
workers, particularly those who are poorly paid, are employed 
in industries with compressed occupational structures which 
provide limited opportunity for meaningful upgrading. Finally, 



with the exception of small factions of black and female 
employees y the* majority o^ less-skilled workers are not, pres-r 
ently articulating demands for upgrading opportunities ^ and 
this serves to further solidify management's negative attitude 
toward change. 

There is little doubt in our minds that the term up- 
grading and the limited condept it represented originally has 
outlived its usefulness. Upgrading should have continued to be 
considered a theoretical construct which^Was artificially 
separated from the manpower process in order to facilitate 
experimentation with various training and analytical techniques. 
The move to establish upgrading as a discrete and valid program*- 
matic area was perhaps premature, tending to put undue pressure 
on demonstration program designers to come up with replicable 
models before all the problems had been fully identif iedr and 
solved. / 

The techniques that evolved from the R&D upgrading 
progrcuns (training, occupational and job task analysis, and 
in-plant problem identification procedures) are, for the most 
part, recastings of traditional industrial engineering and 
personnel management approaches, modified to produce the spe- 
cified outcomes of an upgrading project. Experience in applying 
these techniques in a variety of industrial situations has in- 
dicated that at least in terms of the more limited^ goals of 
upgrading — an increase in salary, skills and responsibilities 
— the benefit to the worker was attributable more to the nature 
of a company's occupational structure than to the quality of the 
service. In those companies with rich occupational structures, 
the application of these techniques has resulted in the identifica 
tion and removal of blockages to advancement through training, 
counselling or restructuring. For companies with compressed 
occupational structures, outcomes of the application of these 
techniques were too often cosmetic rather than substantive. 

The experimental upgrading programsTinet^with substantial 
resistance in marketing, despite offers of significant incen- 
tives. Management officials apparently had difficulty in 
separating upgrading from the company's total manpower process, 
and while they were able to identify a wide range of manpower 
related problems, they did not feel upgrading was the appro- 
priate response in most cases. Despite the fact that employers 
were not receptive to the upgrading concept, they were able to 
see that some of their firms* manpower problems might be amelio- 
rated by a flexible application of "upgrading techniques." 
Since employers wanted this kind of help, they were often willing 
to agree to "token" upgrading (change in title, minimal raise in 
pay) in order to be able to take advantage of the services of 
upgrading demonstration programs . 
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In our report on innovative upgrading approaches,* we 
recognized the limitations one-step upgrading nrograms and 
advocated a more comprehensive approach designed to encourage 
the creation of an "upgrading environment." Although the con- 
cepts presented were valid, our reluctance to drop the term 
"upgrading" tended to obscure the thrust of our position — 
the need to develop a broad approach to improving company man- 
power management systems. 

We are suggesting now that manpower program planners 
give additional attention to the manpower service needs of the 
employed worker. On first thought it may appear that this 
attention is highly misplaced during this period of high un- 
employment and that resources should * ' used on the reduction 
of frictional unemployment, Howeve a may be no conflict 

between these two issues. By making uae workplace more toler- 
able and improving the productive capabilities of workers and 
their supervisors, the likelihood of both voluntary and invol- 
untary turnover is substantially reduced. 

The technological revolution of the past 30 years has 
resulted in an explosion of new occupations and career struc- 
tures. Computer and communications technologies, advances in 
air transportation and the recent application of engineering 
skills to the medical service field have resulted in a rich 
expansion of the economy's occupational structure. Along with 
this increase in the variety of skills and the attendent ten- 
dency toward specialization has been the apparent erosion of 
the durability of skills acquired at the beginning of a person's 
working life. The Nation's economy should not have to absorb 
the losses resulting from the unemployment of highly trained 
workers, structurally unemployed because of technological im- 
provements, changes in public tastes, shifts in national prior- 
ities, foreign competition and more recently, environmental 
and social pressures. All of this suggests that perhaps we 
must seek to apply programmatic remedies before the crisis of 
unemployment occurs , 

Our examination of programs providing services to 
employed workers has indicated that there may be potential in 
applying resources to keep workers on the job and encouraging 
their continued career development. The particular project 
studied and described in the following section of this report 
offers one approach to serving the worker — providing the 
services to him through his employer. The advantage of this 
approach is that the services provided are relevant to the 
present needs of the worker, his employer and the economy, and 



Kirsch, Arthur W, and Donald D, Cooke, Upgrading the Work" 
fproe: Problems and Possibilities , New York: E, F, Shelley 
and Company, Inc., 1971. 
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the benefits are usually identifiable (although not necessarily 
measurable) and immediate. However, because this approach 
requires the intervention of an outside organization in the 
workings of an internal labor market system, some thought must 
be given to its practicality as a broad, publicly supported 
program. 

The process of non-regulatory in-plant intervention by 
a governmental agency is both complex and' sensitive. V^Ale 
corporate officials willingly accept the assistance of private 
management consultants, there is considerable resistance to 
allowing government representatives access to company facilities, 
personnel data and employees. In addition, the experience of 
the SIS program and a similar project. Industrial Training 
Services, operated by the New Jersey Department of Labor and 
Industry, has indicated that the level of effort needed for 
even the simplest in-plant program can require a considerable 
investment in State Employment Service staff time and financial 
resources. Although it is too early to undertake a definitive 
evaluation of these two programs, there is some reason to believe 
that traditional cost-benefit analysis might cast doubt on the 
efficacy of a policy decision to expand the program to other 
jurisdictions. Finally, there is still the question of whether 
government ought to take an active role in the inner workings 
of privately owned organizations. The National Manpower Advisory 
Committee has already cautioned the Manpower Administration to 
proceed slowly in further experimentation with in-plant inter- 
vention. Department of Labor officials, foreseeing that such 
programs will probably fall within the purview of the Employment 
Service system, are concerned about adding still another function 
to that already overburdened institution. Underlying both those 
issues is the uneasy feeling that government is already too in- 
volved in in-plant matters through its regulatory functions and 
that another inroad can serve only to lessen the vitality of 
the private sector. 

Despite these considerations, the experiences of the 
two technical service programs mentioned above suggest that 
there is an appropriate role for government in this area. Em- 
ployers, after some admitted hesitency, have opened their rec- 
ords and facilities to the staff of these projects and have 
accepted and acted on the suggestions resulting from in-plant 
problem analysis. The benefits which have accrued to the 
employer, his employees and the agencies themselves, although not 
completely measurable in a quantifiable sense are identifiable 
and do seem to justify continued experimentation in this area. 
In addition, there is some indication that companies might be 
willing to underwrite at least a portion of the cost in 
those situations where program expenses are unusually high. 
The question of whether the federal government ought to provide 
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such services to the private sector goes bevond the scope of 
this discussion. However, therj is significant precedent for 
this approach both in the Agricultural Extension Service 
Program of the Department of Agriculture and some of the tech- 
nical assistance efforts of the Commerce Department's Small 
Business Administration. Certainly the two Employment Service 
programs have indicated that there is a class of small to 
medium-sized organizations whose workers can substantially 
benefit from the provision of manpower services. 

We suggest that the United States Employment Service 
expand the experimentation begun in Newark and Columbus by 
continuing to support those two programs and by underwriting 
the development of up to five additional Employer Technical 
Services programs. Since much of the capability for this type 
of program exists within the state agencies, the level of 
federal support should be restricted to planning funds and 
initial technical assistance. Appropriate states should be 
surveyed to determine whether there is significant interest. 
Once the pilot programs are established and have as much as 
three years of operational experience, a detailed evaluation 
of the approach should be undertaken before extending the effort 
to a national program. 

Other options for assisting the employed worker might 
be the provision of assessment,j counselling and training ser- 
vices outside the workplace. The recent interest in career 
guidance may improve a worker's initial career decision; however, 
because of economic and technological changes, a typical worker 
may have to change his career and broaden his skills several 
times during his working life. If prolonged periods of unem- 
ployment during these job changes are to be avoided, career 
counselling must be expanded to reach workers at appropriate 
points throughout their careers. Several modest experimental 
efforts along these lines are already underway. The Labor 
Education Advancement Program, operated by Rutgers University 
and with the assistance of the Joint Labor Council of Middlesex 
County (N.J.) uses co-worker counselors to heighten worker 
interest in self -improvement . Also, there have been several 
demonstration efforts designed to provide training and educa- 
tional services to employed workers. For example, the Syracuse 
local office of the New York State Employment Service marketed 
a program that offered specific skills training to employed 
workers in the area. Working w.th the local MDTA Skills Center, 
they were able to develop and deliver skills training to em- 
ployed workers who participated on their own time, with no 
remuneration or promise of promotion. Although the demonstra- 
tion phase was completed several years ago, area companies are 
continuing to refer employees to the Skills Center", which has 
substantially broadened its training capability. Another 
experiment, the Job Advancement Training Program in Antioch, 
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California, is investigating the problems and potentials of 
using layoff time periods to provide training and coun^selling 
services to workers. Several suggestions for innovative use 
of the Unemployment Insurance system have been generated 
through this effort. 

Underlying these experiments has been an interest, 
throughout the public manpower and educational establishments, 
in several European programs for worker training and development. 
Legislation in West Germany, Sweden and France has authorized 
subsidies for. workers wishing to participate in full-time 
training or educational programs, as long as the skill develop- 
ment serves a present or future economic need, ^- ^- 

Institutions capable of supplying training and counselling 
to those ambitious and farsighted workers concerned about career 
development are presently available in most major population 
centers. Unfortunately, many industrial workers are either 
unable or unwilling to take advantage of these services. The 
pressures of work, transportation problems, and the responsibil- 
ities of family appear to present insurmountable obstacles to 
many workers, inhibiting their participation in further training 
and development. At a recent meeting of the National Manpower 
Advisory Committee, one Manpower Administration official said: 
"New programs to stimulate and aid worker participation in 
education and training programs for both skill and personal 
development might add a valuable new dimension to worklife and 
improve the capabilities and flexibility of the employed workforce."* 
All of these rather modest experimental programs were designed 
to investigate the potentials of broadening services to the 
employed worker. They represent the beginning of what can be 
an exciting and productive effort to make the work experience 
more satisfying and to design a comprehensive manpower develop- 
ment system that will result in a more adaptable and productive 
workforce. 



Brandwein, Seymour, "Upgrading: Program Experience and 
Policy Considerations," A paper presented at the 31st meeting 
of the National Manpower Advisory Committee, Washington, D,C,, 
September 17, 1971, mimeographed. 
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SUGGESTIONS 



While this project was not intended to assess the poten- 
tials of present upgrading approaches nor to ruminate on future 
directions, we offer the following broad suggestions for con- 
.^ideration by Department of Labor policy makers and program 
planners interested in ameliorating the problems of the employed 
worker, it is suggested that: 

• State Employment Service agencies be encouraged 
to review the material presented in this report 
along with the activities of the Ohio and New 
Jersey projects, in order to extract those 
experiences which might serve to enrich their 
employer services programs as well as meet the 
manpower service needs of employers and workers. 

• The Department of Labor Office of Research and 
Development give increased attention to the 
identification of manpower service needs of 
employed workers and consider the potentials 
of developing service packages and delivery 
systems to meet those needs . 

• The Department of Labor consider the establishment 
of locally-based technical assistance and/or 
information and referral service programs designed 
to assist firms in complying with existing and 
proposed legislation affecting the relationship 
between employers and their workers. 

• The Department of Labor develop closer links with 
national, state, and local equal employment 
opportunity compliance agencies which have 
created considerable impetus for change in company 
personnel practices and training procedures. The 
Department could substantially improve its 

image in the employer community by providing the 
analysis and technical services often required 
in eliminating discriminatory practices. 

• The Department of Labor investigate the feasibility 
of developing an information retrieval system to 
collect, classify and disseminate descriptions 

of company-initiated efforts designed to improve 
the work environment, make manpower management 
practices more effective and increase productivity. 
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• The Department of Labor Office of Research and 
Demonstration consider mounting programs designed 
to encourage presently employed workers to 
continue their career development through 
participating in educational and training activities. 

# The Employment Service be encouraged to provide 
career counselling and, if appropriate, place- 
ment services to employed workers to make them 
aware of the consequences of present career 
decisions and better prepare them to respond 

to shifts in labor market needs. 
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THE 

SECTION II - SKILL IMPROVEMENT SYSTEMS 

PROGRAM 



THE SKILL IMPROVEMENT SYSTEMS PROfiRAM 



The material presented in this section describes the 
growth of the Skill Improvement Systems (SIS) Project of the 
Ohio Bureau of Employment Services from a limited^ one-step 
upgrading approach to a broad employer-technical services 
program. 

This description of the SIS development process is 
based on the perceptions of a team of participant-observers 
and on data collected during the first 15 months of project 
operations. The decisions and programmatic situations de- 
scribed below reflect the responses of OBES to operational 
problems^ within the context of Bureau needs and adminis^ 
trative constraints. The material presented is intended 
neither as criticism of operating officials nor as a model 
for others to follow^ but to communicate a sense of the 
planning and operational issues that may confront others 
attempting to establish an Employer Technical Services 
program. 



SUMMARY OF THE SIS EXPERIENCE 



Background 



In June of 1971, the Ohio Bureau of Employment Services 
was funded by the United States Employment Service (USES) 
to operate an in-plant upgrading program. The decision to 
support this program was based in part on the success of the 
Newark Industrial Training Services (ITS) program * which has 
been operated for the past five years by the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry as an outgrowth of the Department of 
Labor's High Intensity Training (HIT) experiment. ** The HIT 
upgrading approach, developed by Skill Achievement Institute, 
uses a consultant or in-plant intervention model which includes: 
an analysis of training needs; 40 hours of in-plant training 
stressing personal development as well as skills; a guarantee 
of trainee promotion with an eight to ten percent salary in- 
crease* and the training of a company official in certain 
specialized skills to enable him to continue the training 
efforts. Although it is possible for a company to use some of 
the HIT techniques without outside assistance, the package is 
basically designed for utilization by an external organization 
having the skills and stature to intervene in a company's in- 
ternal processes. Because the Employment Service had some 
significant in-plant intervention experience through its 
Industrial Services program, it was felt that a State Employ- 
ment Service might be an appropriate delivery mechanism for 
the HIT package. 

The Newark ITS program began as a demonstration project 
designed to test the HIT package in an operational setting. But 
the project staff initially found little receptivity for the 
HIT model from employers who were unable to relate this rather 
inflexible upgrading approach to their perceived manpower needs. 



For more information on ITS, see: Industrial Training 
Services, New Jersey Department of Labor and Industry, 

The Employment Service Trains and Upgrades the Low Skill 
Worker, Newark, New Jersey, 1970. 

For more information on the HIT approach, see: Skill 
Achievement Institute, Upgrading the Underemployed in 
the Work Environment, Lake Success, New York, 1969. 
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The services offered by the project were therefore broadened in 
order to respond to management's articulated training needs, 
despite the absence of immediate upgrading opportunities for 
the company's workers. This modification of the service model 
involved dropping the rigidities of the HIT approach — the re- 
quired letters of agreement, the 40 hours of training and in- 
creases in trainee salary — in favor of a more flexible appli- 
cation of the High Intensity Training techniques coupled with 
traditional SES Industrial Services practices. Employer recep- 
tivity to this new service configuration has been unusually strong 
as demonstrated by the continuing presence of a six-month back- 
log of requests for service, even during periods of high unem- 
ployment in the Newark area. 



A Broadened Approach to Employer Services 



The apparent success of the ITS program in evoking the 
trust and respect of employers appealed to several officials 
in USES who saw in the Newark experience an approach that might 
serve to revitalize the near moribund Industrial Services 
program and enrich the SES employer contact process. 

For the past several years the Employment Service system 
has become increasingly applicant oriented in response to the 
need for improving employment opportunities for the disadvantaged 
worker. Several USES officials have argued that the diminution 
of openings and placements experienced by all State Employment 
Services in the late 1960 's and early 70 *s could be traced, in 
part, to employers' feelings that the Employment Service was not 
responding to their needs. The ITS experience suggested that 
a positive and aggressively offered service package providing 
assistance to employers in improving personnel management systems 
and in meeting company training needs might serve to improve the 
ES image in the business community. In so doing, an SES could 
evoke employer loyalty without substantially deflecting the focus 
of the placement process away from the needs of the disadvantaged 
applicant. 



Replicating the Newark ITS Program 



Although USES had circulated a plan* to include up- 
grading formally as a part of its total program, a decision 



USTES, Office of Research and Development Task Force, 
"Upgrading through a National Pilot Program." Internal Paper, 
Washington, D.C. , May 27, 1970 (Mimeographed). 
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was made to test the concept further by installing an ITS type 
program in at least one additional state. The Ohio Bureau of 
Employment Services, headquarted in Columbus # Ohio, was se- 
lected as a test site, and it was hoped that this experience 
would not only offer an opportunity to examine further the 
usefulness of the concept but would provide a laboratory to 
develop the requisite documentation as a guide for other states 
wishing to replicate the approach. 

A persistent problem in manpower research and experi- 
mentation has been that the documentation of many demonstration 
projects does not adequately report the particular problems con- 
fronted during the development process, nor does it describe 
the decision-making processes followed in attempting to resolve 
those difficulties. 

The handbooks produced by demonstration projects are 
frequently limited docvunents failing to specify the rationale 
for using particular techniques, and devoid of alternative methods 
that might be applied in varying contexts. Understandably, pro- 
ject personnel are often so immersed in responding to daily 
operational demands and in developing new techniques that they 
have little time to reflect on the rationale for decisions made 
during program planning, development and operations. 

Since the OBES project had the dual purpose of further 
testing the upgrading program concept in a State Employment 
Service and developing documentation for possible replication by 
other state agencies, it was decided to provide the Ohio Bureau 
with assistance in this documentation task. The services of 
E. F. Shelley and Conpany, whose staff had been actively in- 
volved in research in the upgrading field, were secured. Employ- 
ing participant-observation methodology, the task of the Shelley 
Company was to collect and analyze information on program opera- 
tions in order to document the decision-making process during 
the planning and implementation of the project. 



OBES Proposal Development 

The selection of OBES as the sponsor for this project, 
the development of the program design and the initial project 
implementation activities were the mixture of rational choice 
and happenstance that often characterize manpower demonstration 
activities. The proposal development process and initial pro- 
gram implementation had far from a smooth start, resulting from 
what seemed to be an unclear understanding by the overworked 
Bureau management of the goals and approaches of the proposed 
project. Because the DDL funding office responsible for the 
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OBES project was being restructured, federal officials were 
unable to provide significant assistance to the Bureau. This 
DOL administrative reshuffling involved numerous staff changes, 
bringing into decision-making positions a new group of Labor 
Department officials unfamiliar with the experimental work done 
in the upgrading field and with the background of the Ohio pro- 
ject. . These personnel changes, coupled with an upswing in un-- 
employment^ resulted in an apparent loss of interest by DOL 
in upgrading as a program area. 



Observations 



The original OBES program design for the Skill Improve- 
ment Systems project was based s\ibstantially upon the HIT ex- 
perience because that concept was readily comprehensible to the 
OBES proposal writers who had little background in the complex- 
ities of in-plant intervention. It is now clear that stronger 
federal guidance would have improved this development process 
and would have been welcomed by Bureau officials. Although 
the Shelley team attempted to facilitate the proposal develop- 
ment and project implementation process^ they decided not to 
become too deeply involved in the effort for fear of losing 
their objectivity. 

Despite its uneven start, SIS succeeded in developing a 
service model now widely received among Ohio Employers, and 
has also been able to build a small backlog of requests for 
service. Significantly, the service approach which began with 
a focus on upgrading has shifted, much like that of ITS in 
Newark, to broader responses to the manpower management problem 
of industry. This expansion is fortunate since preliminary 
analysis of the upgrading activities of both the SIS and ITS 
projects casts some doubt on the economic value of upgrading 
as a discrete program area for the Employment Service. While 
more than 172 of the 447 workers trained bv SIS received salary 
increases ranging from 5% to 15%, many of these increases were 
too often more cosmetic than substantive. In many cases com- 
panies agreed to the increases because they wished to avail 
themselves of the SIS services and not solely because they felt 
training would make employees that much more valuable. However, 
as an outcome of SIS activities, there have been visable instances 
of improved morale and working conditions, which in turn have 
contributed to organizational efficiency. 

Moveover, the value of the SIS and ITS approaches should 
not be assessed only in terms of worker pay and skill increases. 
SIS has had a significant impact on the quality of the employer 
contact program in OBES and has provided the Bureau with a bench- 
mark with which to measure the effectiveness of its rather 
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substantial Occupational Analysis and Industrial Services (OAIS) 
program. Among the corporate officials of the more than 14 
companies served by SIS, there has been general agreement that 
the analytical and training services provided had significant 
impact on the effectiveness of the workforce and the efficiency 
of the organization.. These employers have demonstrated the 
high esteem in which they hold the program by placing more than 
200 job orders with OBES through the SIS staff and by requesting 
additional services from the program. 

Whether the effectiveness of SIS can be measured in 
cost-benefit terms is unclear, and it is far too early to un- 
dertake such an evaluation.__What does emerge from_tlie 18 jaoaths 
of experience in Columbus and the nearly four years of work in 
Newark is that a typical State Employment Service staff, armed 
with available manpower analysis and service techniques, can 
professionally modify company personnel and training procedures 
resulting in improved productivity and a more tolerable work 
environment. 
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SIS PRE-OPERATIONAL PROJECT ACTIVITIES 



Proposal Development and Program Planning 



Several state SES's were approached by USES to de- 
termine their interest in experimenting with an upgrading 
project. While most of the agencies either turned down the 
overture immediately or were tenatively negative, the Ohio 
Bureau indicated a strong interest. This was based on the 
receptivity of Bureau^^ management officials to change and on 
a long term and semingly successful experience with a tradi- 
tional ES industrial service program. In addition, the City 
of Cleveland had operated a similar upgrading program. Skill 
Upgrading in Cleveland (SUIC) , which had created a good rela- 
tionship with local OBES officials. These factors, coupled 
with a visit by the OBES Deputy Administrator and the Director 
of the Ohio ES to the New Jersey ITS project, convinced Ohio 
officials to proceed with their attempt to secure special 
funding and establish the project. A letter was sent to OBES 
from the Department of Labor outlining the areas to be covered 
in the funding proposal. Then, a meeting was held in Columbus 
during March of 1971 to discuss the nature of the project, 
review the draft proposal, and clarify the role of E.F. Shelley 
and Company. The tone of the discussion at the meeting and 
the failure of the OBES staff to provide a working draft of 
the proposal at that tin^ revealed an inadequate understanding 
both of the goals and approaches of the proposed program and 
the techniques proposal writing. While several OBES officials 
had visited the SUIC project, none, with the exception of the 
Deputy Administrator and the ES Director, had seen the Newark 
operation. 

The result of that meeting was an agreement that rep- 
resentatives of E.F. Shelley and Company and OBES would meet 
three weeks later at SUIC in Cleveland where, with the assist- 
ance of the SUIC staff, the proposal would be reviewed. At 
the time of that subsequent meeting, OBES still had not pro- 
duced a draft proposal, and a full day was spent discussing 
the goals an4 structure of an upgrading project. The OBES 
staff left that day with a relatively complete outline for 
the proposal plus an equipment list and staffing pattern pro- 
vided by the SUIC Director. The program design resulting 
from these activities was strongly influenced by the neat. 
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clearly defined components of the High Intensity Training 
approach that had been the starting point for both the 
Newark and Cleveland projects. The proposal was submitted 
to the Department of Labor during May, 1971, requesting 
approximately $350,000 to establish a program in the Ohio 
Employment Service to be manned by a staff of 24. The 
project intended to draw heavily on the employer data re- 
sources of the OSES Employer Relations program and the 
analytical capabilities of the OAIS staff; they also 
planned to establish linkages with conmiunity based manpower 
training and social service agencies. 



Observations 



The proposal, which was rather hastily funded at the 
end of the fiscal year, was unfortunately imprecise both in 
specific program content and reporting requirements for the 
contract year. This vagueness might have been avoided if 
USTES had provided clearer direction and stronger guidelines 
by requiring that the proposal include: 

— A detailed description of proposed analytical and 
training approaches; 

— A specific time line for project developments in- 
cluding program milestones with associated dates; 

— Procedures for periodic reporting on project 
activities . 

While USTES guidelines did contain a. request that the 
OBES proposal identify a project director and key personnel, 
the failure of OBES to comply and the neglect of DOL officials 
to follow-up on the request helped create many early difficul- 
ties in project operations. 

It is evident that the inability of OBES to give ade- 
quate attention to the program planning process, the failure 
to have the proposal writers visit the Newark project, and 
the lack of a project director during the first five months 
of the contract greatly hampered the early development of the 
project. Not all the blame for the delay, however, can be 
laid at the OBES door. Although USTES funded the project in 
the middle or June, and OBES was advised by telegram in early 
July that the contract had been signed, it was not until the 
first week of August that all required papers were forwarded 
to Columbus by the DOL Regional Office. Unfortunately Bureau 
management was reluctant or unable to proceed until all the 
funding documents were received. 
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Staffing the Skill Improvement Systems Project 



Many of the decisions made hastily during the proposal 
development process adversely affected the efficiency of the 
staffing procedure. The OBES proposal writers borrowed a staff- 
ing pattern from SUIC and job descriptions from ITS, fitting both 
to the salary classification system of the Ohio Employment 
Service. Although OBES had been encouraged to budget the pro- 
ject staff's salaries at levels somewhat above the regular ES 
salary structure, as was done for the Newark project, salaries 
were initially submitted at traditional OBES levels. The OBES 
proposal writers, drawn largely from lower management levels, 
apparently did not feel empowered to make decisions on new 
salary classifications. 



As a result of poor communication between the proposal 
writers and OBES management, the Bureau Administrator was un- 
aware of the low proposed salaries until faced with staffing 
decisions. He immediately moved to increase salary lines in 
order to attract highly qualified personnel. However, the 
State Personnel Department was unable to slot these new high- 
paying positions into the existing salary structure of the Em-- 
ployment Service. In order to overcome this problem quickly^ an 
administrative decision was made to take the project out of 
the Employment Service and make it a new division of the Bureau 
with a salary structure pegged somewhat higher than that of 
the ES. Figure 1 indicates the relative position of the pro- 
gram before and after the change. 



OBES ORGANIZATION 



BEFORE 



AFTER 



Ohio Bureau of 
Employment Services 



Emplpyment 
Service 



Ohio Bureau of 
Employment Services 



Unemployment 
Comoensation 



Employment 
Service 



Skill 
Improvement 
Systems 



Unemployment 
Compensation 



Skill 
Improvement 
Systems 



FIGURE 1 
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Recruitment and screening was delayed for almost three 
months while paper flowed between OBES, the State Department of 
Personnel and the DOL Regional Office. When it became apparent 
that the project was bogging down in administrative difficulties, 
the Shelley staff asked USES to request a status report on the 
project. A telegram was sent to OBES through the Regional 
Office requesting a short report on program accomplishments. 
This seemed to trigger the Bureau into action, and in the fourth 
month of the contract, staff hiring was begun. Unfortunately, 
OBES was unable to locate a qualified candidate for the director's 
position until late November and therefore the entire staff was 
hired without the Director's participation. 

OBES reported that recruitment and screening procedures 
for the project staff conformed to standard OBES personnel 
practices. Open positions were checked against existing lists 
of current ES employees who had taken tests for jobs at the 
next highest salary level; these employees were then given an 
opportunity to bid on the jobs. In addition, the personnel 
department searched its records for employees who had indicated 
an interest in changing jobs, and those with relevant experience; 
Despite the apparent attempt to recruit from within the Bureau, 
OBES hired a number of young, relatively inexperienced people 
from outside the agency to staff the program. As Table 1 in- 
dicates, of the 14 professionals initially hired, only three 
were employees of OBES. The remaining 11 staff members were 
recently out of college with little or no work experience or 
knowledge of the public manpower program. This staffing pattern 
differs greatly from that of Newark ITS, in which the New 
Jersey SES drew exclusively from its own staff moving the per- 
sonnel of the existing OAIS program under the leadership of 
officials drawn from the State Commissioner's office. 

Since the director's position did not have a comparative 
classification in the OBES salary structure, the Bureau was able 
to recruit outside the Service without posting the job. But, 
the opening was placed in the normal intrastate clearance 
listing thereby exposing it to the entire Bureau staff. Fortu- 
nately for OBES, the Skill Upgrading in Cleveland program termi- 
nated in November and one of its senior staff members applied 
for the position of SIS Director. Phyllis R. Payne, who was 
hired at the beginning of December, had been the leader of SUIC's 
curriculum development team for over a year and had previously 
worked as a training director for a large corporation. Therefore, 
she came to SIS with a firm understanding of industrial training 
and analysis techniques and their application in an upgrading 
program, as well as experience in marketing in-plant service 
programs. 
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Observations 



Most of the staff was hired during October, but since 
there was no project leadership until late November serious 
morale and motivational problems arose. Many of the diffi- 
culties in the staffing process can be attributed to the lack 
of OBES management attention to the planning and initial start- 
up activities of the project. It communication between the 
proposal writers and Bureau management had been better, the 
planners might have had a clearer understanding of the program's 
goals, the error of pegging the salaries too low might have been 
avoided, and the project might have begun operations several 
weeks earlier. 

The Shelley team was greatly concerned during the 
staffing period because of the limited work experience of those 
being hired. It had been their opinion that the staff should 
have had experience in or knowledge of industry, organized 
labor, training and problem analysis, and the public manpower 
program, or at a minimum should have worked in OBES for some 
time. Initial conversations with the staff indicated that they 
lacked significant understanding of OBES procedures, public 
manpower programs, industrial processes, and occupational infor- 
mation. As the program developed, however, it became apparent 
that the staff of an in-plant service project does not neces- 
sarily need to come to the organization with a wealth of back- 
ground and experience in industry or the public manpower pro- 
gram. Although it is desirable to staff a program with ex- 
perienced personnel, the leadership of a knowledgeable and cap- 
able director and the provision of a comprehensive staff train- 
ing program can produce, within six to eight weeks, a staff cap- 
able of professional in-plant activities. 



Staff Training and Development 



The SIS project staff was relatively inexperienced, with 
little knowledge of manpower programs, unfamiliar with the up- 
grading concept and unaware of the intricacies of in-plant in- 
tervention. Exacerbating this situation was the fact that al- 
though this young staff had joined the project eagerly antici- 
pating a new and exciting experience, the weeks of waiting for 
a director turned their enthusiasm to skepticism and even cynicism 
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concerning the program, OBES and their futures. It was clear 
that an intensive staff training and motivational effort would 
be necessary* 



Informal Initial Training 



During the six-week period in October and November be- 
fore a Director was hired , the Shelley staff worked with OBES 
officials in an attempt to organize a staff training program. 
SUICr the Cleveland upgrading organization, had been expected to 
provide at least part of the initial training. However, the SUIC 
program was terminated by DOL, and we therefore suggestea that 
the Bureau contact ITS in Newark to see if they would be willing 
to take on this task. The Shelley team Also provided OBES with 
an outline of the broad skill and knowledge areas that might 
form the basis of a staff training package. The five major 
training areas identified were: communications skills, both 
written and oral; analytical and problem solving skills; train- 
ing and teaching skills; reporting skills (since the program was 
to be dociamented for possible replication) and background know- 
ledge on pxiblic manpower programs and Employment Service opera- 
tions.* Unfortunately, because of the lack of leadership, 
little benefit was realized from this effort. Although several 
lower echelon OBES officials recognized the need to keep the 
staff busy, no one assumed the responsibility for making the 
necessary decisions. When this situation came to the attention 
of the Deputy Administrator, some staff preparation activities 
were begun. The staff engaged in a limited amount of back- 
ground reading and research and received a brief course in task 
analysis conducted by OAIS personnel. However, the SIS staff 
had no real context in which to understand this training and 
tended to view it as busy work. 



Formal Training Program 

The new Director joined the project the last week in 
November, faced with pressure from the Bureau to get the pro- 
ject operational and with serious staff morale and self- 
confidence problems. On her very first day at the project. 



This training approach is reflected in Section III, p. 18. 
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therefore, she began an intiMisive staff training program focus- 
ing on the subject that she Icnew best and that she believed 
would "turn on" the staff — training system design. This 
training demanded active participation from the entire staff 
and soon re-established the enthusiasm which had dissipated 
during the previous six weeks. 

Briefly described below are the components of the staff 
training program: 

• Training System Design (two weeks) : 

The material for this section, developed by the director 
while she was at SUIC, was intended to teach the staff how 
to identify and analyze company manpower problems, do task 
analysis, create and test curriculum using behavioral objec- 
tives, and evaluate trainees and training. 

• Human Interaction (one to two weeks) : 

Getting a message across to an employer, both in market- 
ing the program and explaining the findings and recommenda- 
tions of a problem analysis, is a basic staff responsibility. 
The human interaction component was designed to improve com- 
munications skills and build self-confidence. Video tape 
was used to provide feedback for role playing sessions in 
which each member of the group acted out a marketing call. 
This exercise gave the staff an opportunity to confront 
some of the objections employers might have to the program 
(bad ES image, government red tape, etc.). It also provided 
an opportunity for the group to develop an initial state- 
ment of the purpose and benefits of the program. Several 
commiini cations exercises were used, and even the most timid 
members of the staff seemed to enjoy their participation. 

• Worker Traits Training (two days) : 

To enhance the understanding of jobs and the relation- 
ships between occupations, the staff was provided with a 
two-day overview of the worker traits concept as of fered. in 
Volume II of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles . These 
sessions also stressed the importance of the worker trait 
concept to job analysis. 

• Testing (one day) : 

An orientation was conducted on the potential use and ad- 
ministration of vocational altitude tests, specifically the 
GATE and SATB (General Aptitude Test Battery and Specific 
Aptitude Test Battery) in order to provide an overview of 
the techniques and importance of ccupational testing in an 
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employment setting and to introduce the staff to an OBES 
service. 

• MDTA Skill Center-Site Visit (one day) : 

Each staff member spent one full day at the MDTA Skills 
Center in Columbus to deserve skill training and to initiate 
possible working relationships with the Skills Center staff. 
A tour of the Center revealed the entire scope of skill 
training and remedial education available through this in- 
stitution. Most of the staff benefitted from the experience, 
and many felt that several more days would have been helpful. 

• OBES Orientation (two days) : 

Officials from several OBES departments briefed the staff 
on various aspects of the history, scope and substance of 
Bureau operations. 

• NJSES Industrial Training Services ^ Site Visit (three days) : 

The SIS Director was initially reluctant to let her 
staff visit the ITS program fearing they might be. tempted 
to emulate the Newark model rather than develop one which 
met the particular needs of the Columbus labor market and 
OBES. However, she was aware of the value in having the 
staff visit an operating program euid asked ITS to present 
a workshop on supervisory skills training. In two groups, 
over half of the SIS staff attended the workshops on how 
to use the ITS supervisory skills training package, and sev- 
eral staff members were able to observe ITS conduct a train- 
ing session at a local hospital. Even after several months 
of program operation, the SIS staff members who had visited 
Newark eitphasized the value of having seen an actual opera- 
ting program as part of their training. 

Although the staff training described above appears 
comprehensive, several knowledge deficiencies become notice- 
able cis the SIS program began operations. For example, during 
conversations with employers, a number of topics arose which 
were unfamiliar to many of the staff, including certain man- 
power programs, civil rights conpliance activities, wage and 
hours legislation and occupational health and safety issues. 
While not a critical problem, the lack of knowledge in these 
areas restricted the flexibility of marketing presentations 
and the scope of the resulting service packages. 

A more serious difficulty was the staff's lack of writ- 
ing skill, since the nature of the program requires extensive 
written communication in the form of letters, proposals, reports 
and training materials. Although all professional staff members 
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were college graduates, only one or two demonstrated the ability 
to write clearly and grammatically. Several attempts were made 
to improve writing skills through training but with little dem- 
onstrable success. However / practice over a period of time 
seems to have improved the situation, and the Bureau plans to 
take a major step in solving the problem by assigning a competent 
writer to the staff. 



Continuing Staff Development 



Because of the pressure to establish in-plant projects, 
little thought or effort was given to an on-going staff devel- 
opment program. When an operational problem indicated a train- 
ing need, someone was given the responsibility of researching 
the issue and reporting the findings to the rest of the staff. 
This, together with an uninspired attempt to build a library 
and the conduct of periodic staff meetings comprised virtually 
the entire staff development program. While this did not 
greatly hinder the staff in doing their jobs, it has substan- 
tially stunted the development of a capability to handle broader 
and more complex manpower management issues. Recently SIS has 
recognized a need to structure an on-going program of in-service 
training and has organized a committee to plan such a program. 



Observations 



The iitportance of a well designed, properly administered 
staff training activity for the personnel of an Employer Tech- 
nical Services program cannot be overemphasized, in the case 
of SIS, the initial training enabled a relatively inexperienced 
group of people to perform complex problem-solving and train- 
ing activities creditably. In future programs, even if the 
staff were to possess broad experience in industry and public 
manpower programs, training would be necessary to develop the 
consistency of approach required by a professional consulting 
and technical assistance program. Training would also be im- 
portant for a staff drawn from present Employment Service ac- 
tivities. Here, training could break down the rigidities which 
sometimes characterize bureaucratic thinking and help create 
the enthusiasm and positive image required for this type of 
effort. 

The training for the SIS staff was successful because 
the Director, having participated in a similar program, knew 
what skills would be required. Because she was relatively 
new to the manpower program and OBES, however, her training 
program emphasized the development of skills (sales approaches, 
and analytical and training techniques) rather than knowledge 
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areas. As the project developed, the poor understanding of 
industrial processes, occupational content, manpower programs 
and the OBES structure hampered the staff in utilizing their 
newly acquired skills. As participant-observers, the Shelley 
team members were able to provide information and offer sugges- 
tions which ameliorated these problems, but other states wish- 
ing to replicate this approach should make certain that these 
knowledge areas are included in the initial training program. 
Finally, if an Employer Technical Services program is to be 
dynamic and responsive to current needs, it is imperative 
that a continuing staff development program be 'designed and 
actively pursued. Through a development program, a continued 
interest on the part of the staff can be maintained and pro- 
gram activities will not stagnate. 



Operational Planning 



Because the OBES proposal sketched only the broad out- 
lines of the program and did not identify developmental goals 
and associated time frames, an operating plan had to be devel- 
oped. As a transition from the staff training activity to the 
initial program operations, a planning task was undertaken. 
With strong leadership from the Director, the staff identified 
the major phases of program development and detailed many of 
the tasks in each phase. The Director, drawing on her experi- 
ence m industry and at SUIC, provided the framework for the 
operating plan and encouraged the staff to participate in task 
identification and the creation of operational procedures. This 
group planning effort not only met an operating need but pro- 
vided the staff with a context in which to better understand 
the SIX weeks of training they had just received. 



Project Phasing 

The program plan, as it was conceived by the staff, con- 
sisted of the four major phases outlined below: 

Phase I - Operational Planning and Preparation for 
Marketing ; During this phase operational planning 
would be completed and a procedural document and 
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marketing plan would be submitted to OBES manage- 
ment for approval. 

— Phase II - Marketing and Initial In-Plant Activities ; 
This phase would involve the marketing of SIS ser- 
vices to employers through a direct contact campaign^ 
with the entire staff assigned to some aspect of 
marketing activity* The plan outlined a procedure 
through which the marketing activity would be phased 
down as in-plant projects were established and staff 
were needed to meet these conunitments . Plans were 
also made to investigate possible linking arrange- 
ments with other OBES units as well as locally based 
manpower service and educational institutions. 

— Phase III - In-Plant Service and Continued Marketing ; 
'the plan called for the entire staff to be involved 
in technical service activities by the third month. 

Intense marketing was to be terminated when the staff 
was fully occupied with company projects. It was 
projected that formal direct marketing activity 
would not be needed after SIS had operated sev- 
eral in-plant projects and that new clients would 
result from referrals made by satisfied customers, 

Employer Relations Representatives and MDTA Contract 
. Representatives. 

— Phase IV - Evaluation and Documentation; The 
focus of the final phase was to be the evaluation 
and documentation of the program. Training commit- 
ments with companies were to be completed, unless 
it seemed certain that the program would be re- 
funded. Also, some thought would be given to how 
the program capabilities might be transferred to 
other units in the Bureau. 



Planning Task Forces 



Once the major phases of the program were identified, 
task forces were organized to establish operational procedures. 
For the roost part the task force activities were related to 
preparation for employer contact, and included: 

— A planning group for the development of seminars for 
community business leaders, which it was hoped would 
lead to the development of an employer advisory group; 

— A task force, led by the program's Research Director 
and including Shelley personnel, to be responsible 
for determining what information should be collected 
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on program activities and for creating procedures to 
meet the documentation requirements. 

- A fifth task force was established to design alter- 
nate service models. This last group was created 
because of a growing uneasiness among the staff that 
an overly flexible service approach would be too 
amorphous to. "sell" to employers. The group de- 
signed six rigorous models ranging from the tradi- 
tional HIT approach to complicated pyramided response 
structures involving differentiated service levels. 
While developing these was an interesting exercise, 
they were never directly used either in marketing 
the program or in responding to employer problems 
and service needs. 



Observations 



There is no question that operating procedures were nec- 
essary and the intent of the planning task forces was to develop 
guidelines for program implementation. However, many of the 
procedures developed during this period were either ignored or 
modified as the program became operational. There was some im- 
patience on the part of the staff with this planning activity 
since they were eager to do rather than plan . This desire to 
get into the field." along with the pressure by OBES manage- 
ment to establish company service projects, tended to make the 
staff act first and establish procedures later. 

The lasting value of this operational planning process 
IS not clear. Because the program goals and procedures were 
not developed prior to the training, the staff lacked a con- 
text in which to fully understand how they would use their newly 
acquired skills. The planning period did, however, provide an 
opportunity to assimilate what had been learned during the train- 
ing and to reflect on how these skills might be used in an oper- 
ational setting. 

In retrospect, it seems evident that operational plan- 
ning and procedure development should have been accomplished 
prior to the staff training activity, in this way, a context 
would have been provided that might have increased the impact 
of training. In addition, if the procedures had been available 
at the time the staff felt ready to begin operations, some 
wasted efforts during the initial stages of direct employer 
contact might have been avoided. 
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SIS PROJECT OPERATIONS 



Marketing Activities 



ERIC 



As a consequence of the nearly five-month delay in 
getting started, the staff was subject to considerable pressure 
from the Bureau to build a base of in-plant programs as quickly 
as possible. This time pressure precluded the development of 
a rational outreach strategy and caused the staff to rely ori- 
marily on a random approach in makina employer contacts, in 
spite of some difficulties, in a relatively short time the 
marketing group was able to build a program base large enough 
to fully utilize the entire_project staff. 

The major thrust of the employer outreach effort is to 
identify employers who might benefit from SIS services, make 
them aware of the availability of those services, discuss with 
them their firms' needs and, when appropriate, finalize agree- 
ments on the provision of services. Since this process relies 
heavily on standard "sales" techniques, the SIS staff regards 
the function as marketing. 

The initial marketing activities began the first week 
in January and continued for approximately six weeks. A senior 
member of the staff, who had formerly been with the DAIS unit, 
was given responsibility for directing and coordinating the 
effort. Over half of the staff were assigned to the direct 
employer contact activities. 

The first few weeks of marketing were largely haphazard 
in the absence of a detailed outreach strategy and due to an 
inexperienced and somewhat naive staff. However, the methodical 
management of the Marketing Director and the ability of the 
Project Director to close a sale soon stabilized the process. 

The following presentation of the marketing process 
contains some observations on problems encountered by the 
project staff, their responses to these problems, and the re- 
lative success or failure of the various techniques and approaches 
used. The outcomes of the first 46 company contacts are out- 
lined in Table 2. 
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Company Selection and Data Collection 



The selection of industries and specific companies to 
be contacted by SIS seems to have been based primarily on 
the personal preferences of the staff. Although some consider 
ation was given to industries having a large proportion of low 
wage, low-skill occupations and those experiencing high turn- 
over, the staff felt more at ease concentrating on those in- 
dustries with which they had some familiarity or experience. 
A list of more than 30 firms was drawn-up to be used as the 
initial marketing base. The list was compiled from a number 
of sources, among which were: 

• The Directory of Ohi . Manufacturers^ published by the Ohio 
Chambers of Commerce, which list employers by county and 
SIC code and provides information on size of the workforce, 
principal product and the name of the firm's president; 

• Lists of firms which had been OAIS clients, compiled by 
the Marketing Director. His general knowledge of the 
Columbus labor market and specific knowledge of conditions 
in certain companies was a valuable aid; 

• Lists of firms contacted by Skill Upgrading in Cleveland 
before its demise, with whom preliminary agreement on in- 
plant service programs had been reached; 

• Suggestions from OBES Employer Manpower Representatives 
who were unable to satisfy company training needs through 
traditional MDTA or vocational education programs; 

• Firms with which members of the SIS staff were personally 
familiar. 



Once the base list was compiled, an effort was made to 
tap the Bureau's information sources to get specific employer 
data that would be helpful in making initial marketing calls. 
Originally, siS had planned to collect 39 seperate items of 
information on each company, but later this was reduced to the 
following 15 key items: 

— Complete and accurate company name; 
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Correct address, telephone number and travel 
instructions; 

— Parent company name, if applicable; 

— Company president's name or the name of the "top 
official" if the company president does not actively 
participate in management; 

— Company product or service; 

— Unemployment Insurance Tax rate during last 2 quarters; 

— Whether the company is presently on the "DO NOT SERVE 
LIST" in the Local Office; 

— Number of job orders (ES-514-JB) received during last 
2 quarters; 

— Number and name of different job titles on job orders; 

— Number of referrals to each job title; 

— Number of "hires" per job title; 

— Number of repeated orders for the same job title; 

— Number of new hires during the last 2 quarters; 

Xerox copies of the ES-555 and all ES-555.1 on the 
company (Employer Record) . 



Because of the pressures of time, complete company data 
was not always collected, and even when it was, the information 
taken from the ERR files was often either inaccurate or hope- 
lessly out of date. In fact, when one SIS marketer called a 
company to make an appointment with the president, whose name 
he had taken from the OBES employer files, he was told that the 
man had been dead for 14 years 1 



Direct Contact Campaign 



Although plans were discussed to undertake a general 
marketing effort, including the wide distribution of an SIS 
brochure, the sponsoring of an employer workshop-seminar, and 
the establishment of an employer advisory committee, these plans 
were never implemented. The project staff seemed to feel that 
a non-personal approach would be too time consuming and, at 
least initially, the personal marketing techniques would be more 
effective in developing in-plant programs. Therefore, they 
relied totally on a direct employer contact approach. 
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The SIS direct contact procedures required that a 
staff member begin by making a telephone call to an employer 
to set up an appointment for a personal visit. In accordance 
v;ith OBES rules, the Employer Relations Representatives were 
supposed to approve all contacts with employers. Prior to 
the contact effort, the ERR staff was briefed on the goals 
of the SIS program, and initially, phone calls to employers 
to set up SIS appointments were made by the responsible ERR. 
SIS found, however, that this procedure was often more a 
hinderance than a help. The ERR's usually worked only with 
company personnel directors while SIS felt the need to contact 
higher corporate officials in order to "sell" orograms. After 
the first week the SIS staff decided to sidestep regulations, 
and with the approval of the ERR unit they began makina their 
own appointment calls. 

At first the procedure of calling before visiting was 
followed, but after a number of unsuccessful calls, the staff 
became impatient and began visiting employers without an appoint- 
ment and too often without adequate preparation. These unan- 
nounced visits were mostly unsuccessful and a decision was 
quickly made to re-establish the requirement of a definite 
appointment with the highest possible official in the company 
before making a visit. 

The initial presentations made to employers by the SIS 
staff were weak and ineffective. The staff had no publicity 
materials to use, not even business cards, and seemed rather 
uncertain of what they were selling. They relied heavily on the 
experiences of ITS in Newark in trying to explain to employers 
what their program could do. They had been trained fully in 
analytical and training techniques, but were ill-equipped to 
carry on informed conversations with employers about industrial 
processes, personnel management practices, the public manpower 
program, or the multiplicity of federal and state regulations 
affecting the relationships between employers and their workers. 
After a number of frustrating experiences and negative responses, 
the staff became better able to respond to an employer's stated 
needs, overcome his reservations concerning the program and con- 
vince him of the potential value of SIS services. 

The marketing activities were monitored through de- 
briefing meetings at the end of each day. Staff members, in 
describing their marketing contacts, tended to rationalize the 
situation by placing the blame on employers for unsuccessful 
visits rather than examining their own shortcomings and trying 
to improve their presentations. 
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On-Going Marketing Activities 



After the initial six-week direct contact campaign, the 
entire staff was assigned to the several in-plant programs 
already started, and the marketing effort was completely halted. 
No plans were made for a formal on-going inarketing function, 
since it was expected that referrals from both the ERR unit and 
satisfied clients would be sufficient to keep the staff busy. 
However, approximately four months later when the first round 
of in-plant projects was nearing completion it became apparent 
that another intensive marketing push would be necessary. 
Further, in response to concerns voiced by USES officials over 
the reduction in openings and placements achieved by the State 
Employment Services, OBES management requested SIS to solicit 
job openings as part of its marketing effort. 

In the middle of May, 1972, six staff members were re- 
assigned to full-time marketing activities. At first the market- 
ing effort focused on securing job openings. Unlike the earlier 
effort in February, the new thrust did not include pre-marketing 
data collection and recording of results. During this period, 
marketing usually consisted of unannounced visits to employers. 
Selection of employers was generally at random, frequently 
using the Directory of Ohio Manufacturers as a source for names 
and addresses. It also appears that little effort was made to 
link this effort to the Bureau's ERR activity. While this 
marketing approach was effective for the solicitation of job- 
openings, (more than 150 orders were taken during this period), 
it was of no value for the development of service programs. 

SIS therefore elected at this time to return to the 
marketing procedures followed during the initial effort including 
a careful selection of employers; a strong pre-marketinq re- 
search effort; telephone contact to set up an appointment with 
the employer prior to a visit; and a marketing presentation 
highlighting the total OBES program as it relates to an employer* 
needs. During this second marketing effort several approaches 
were used in selecting potential firms for contact. The four- 
teen firms which indicated .an interest in the program during 
the first marketing campaign were recontacted. Firms in indus- 
tries where SIS had done some work, such as food processing and 
hospitals, were surveyed and the OAIS Division files were re- 
examined for potential leads . 

After a slow start, the May marketing activity resulted 
in a sufficient nxamber of in-plant prograuns to keep the staff 
occupied. However, at this point, rather than completely 
terminating the marketing activity, a decision was made to main- 
tain a minimal marketing effort on a permanent basis. One staff 
member was assigned full-time to employer contact activity. The 
project also has now begun to engage in some general outreach 
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activities by having staff members appear on local TV shows, 
speak to business groups and conduct mail surveys to determine 
initial employer interest in training programs. A brochure, 
business cards, and other publicity materials necessary to 
present a professional image to the business community have 
finally been made available and it now appears that these 
broader outreach approaches and the success of the first few 
in-plant programs are beginning to result in the anticipated 
employer referrals. 



Observations 



In reviewing the initial marketing activities of the 
SIS program, one is impressed by the apparent ease with which 
an inexperienced staff was able to convince employers to per- 
mit a new and untested organization to intervene in their per- 
sonnel and production processes. Despite the unstructured 
nature of the outreach effort noted above, in-plant programs 
were developed in a relatively short time. 

OBES management expressed some concern over the fact 
that a number of the SIS service programs were concentrated 
in relatively low paying industries and asked the SIS staff 
to begin to focus the marketing effort on the better paying 
durable manufacturing sector. The SIS staff marketing team 
has begxm to respond to this request, but they recognize the 
difficulty of cracking these firms which tend to be large, 
well organized and not particularly receptive to government 
intervention in their operations. 

SIS was most successful at establishing programs in 
small firms employing from 100 to 500 workers. Large companies 
with sophisticated training departments usually had no need 
for SIS services. Retailing and health service organizations 
proved to be the best targets for tiaining programs. This was 
probably due to the SIS Director's knowledge of these industries, 
the staff's ability to talk intelligently with company decision- 
makers about the potentials of the program to meet their spe- 
cific needs, and the fact that training in these industries is 
usually no n- technical and non-manual. 
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The Training Needs Survey 



The enployer contact process has two major objectives. 
The first is to make a preliminary assessment of company man- 
power problems based on discussions with selected management 
officials. The second objective is to secure an agreement to 
provide, if it seems warranted, an in-plant problem analysis 
and/or service program. 

During the first few months of program operation, SIS 
was heavily training oriented — and the name of the problem 
analysis component. Training Needs Survey , reflects this em- 
phasis. The TNS was initially focused on identifying those 
problems that could be solved by special upgrading training 
programs. However, as the project staff became more familiar 
with industrial settings, job content and occupational struc- 
ture, management techniques, and other aspects of the workplace, 
they broadened the scope of the TNS. As a result, the SIS 
staff sought to make more meaningful recommendations to em- 
ployers for improving the plant environment and production 
process, restructuring jobs, revising unnecessary educational 
requirements for particular jobs, and improving communication 
between management and workers. While the TNS was originally 
intended merely to support the marketing process — as a tool 
to identify the need for training programs — the broadened 
approach developed by SIS and the high quality of the non- 
training recommendations have made it a valuable service in 
its own right, one which employers both need and appreciate. 
It should be pointed out, however, that not all situations 
required in-plant problem analysis. Where the employer had 
a firm understanding of his organization's problems and an 
idea of the types of services required, the formal problem 
analysis was omitted. 



The TNS Process 



The TNS process, which leans heavily on interviewing 
company management and production workers, has two components: 
1) Research and Data Collection; and 2) Analysis, Formulation 
and Presentation of Recommendations. The steps involved in 
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each part are briefly outlined below: 
• Research and Data Collection 

— A project team is assigned to conduct the survey, 
with one member of the team designated as coordi- 
nator. The size of the team depends on the per- 
ceived magnitude of the job and the personnel 
avaliable at that point in time. (The SIS team 
usually has from three to five members.) 

— Some preliminary research is carried out in prepara- 
tion for in-plant activity, such as reading appro- 
priate generalized job descriptions and interviewing 
persons knowledgeable about the client company's in- 
dustry. For example, to prepare for a TNS in a hos- 
pital dietary department, the team visited another 
hospital and interviewed the head dietitian to secure 
an understanding of the typical problems of a hos- 
pital food service operation and the terminology 
they would need to know to do the study. Also, an 
effort is made to secure company organization charts, 
floor plans of the departments to be surveyed, spe- 
cific job descriptions if available, the union collec 
tive bargaining agreement, and other oertinent data. 

— An interview guide, in the form of a checklist, is 
then designed covering all aspects of the study. 

The staff rejected the idea of a formal questionnaire 
claiming that the checklist approach provides enough 
structure for orderly collection of data, but with 
sufficient flexibility to insure a full response 
from those interviewed. This lack of formalized 
research instruments has precipitated certain diffi- 
culties in analyzing the interview data, and has led 
to a recommendation for the use of a more structured 
approach. (See Section III, p. 87). 

— A company management official, usually the personnel 
director or a vice president, is identified as the 
SIS contact. Arrangements for the study are made 
with the contact person at the time the company 
agreea to the TNS, or later by the TNS coordinator. 
These arrangements include identifying the depart- 
ments to be surveyed, securing space for interviews, 
scheduling of interviews with selected employees, 
and insuring that company personnel are properly 
notified about the purpose of the SIS survey and 
the interview schedule. 

— The next step is the interviewing of appropriate man- 
agers, supervisors and production workers. The in- 
terviews are conducted on company time and are sched- 
uled, when possible, during slack periods. SIS feels 
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that the interviews are best conducted with one 
person asking questions and another taking notes. 
The average interview with managers requires one 
hour, with supervisors and workers thirty min- 
utes . 

— In most cases r after the interviewing has been 
completed, the staff spends some time observing 
the workflow in the plant. The insights gained 
from this observation provide the context nec- 
essary to understand the interview data and the 
operational environment of the company. The sur- 
vey team find these observations most useful 
and often return a second time to gain addi- 
tional understanding. 



Analysis y Formulation and Presentation of Recommendations 

— Drawing on the interview data, all problem indica- 
tors are listed on worksheets. Counter-indicators , 
data which seem to contradict tlje problem indica- 
tors, are similarly listed (e.g., one man says there 
is a racial problem in the company, another says 
there is no racial troxable) . These indicators are 
then grouped by category: problems due to lack 

of skill or knowledge (poor training procedures) ; 
those resulting from a lack of proper motivation 
or incentive (attitude problems) ; or environmental 
problems (unsafe working conditions, unsatisfactory 
equipment, poor sanitation, etc). 

— Recommended solutions to the identified problems 
are then developed in committee by the TNS team. 
This "brainstorming" process was difficult for 
the staff at first, and it was necessary for the 
Director to formulate almost all the recommenda- 
tions for the first few surveys. Other difficul- 
ties arose when the staff felt compelled to rec- 
ommend upgrading training, and therefore tried 

to phrase problem statements to fit an upgrading 
solution. Gradually, they realized that non- train- 
ing recommendations implemented through management 
action could accomplish significant change in a 
plant and serve to ameliorate production and per- 
sonnel management problems. 

— The TNS findings and recommendations are finalized 
in a document which serves the dual purpose of in- 
forming the employer of the results of the survey 
activity and, if appropriate, proposing a program 
of remedial action. The document contains an ab- 
stract, a statement of the significant problem areas. 
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a series of training recoitimendations ^ a statement 
. of SIS and company responsibilities for program 
implementation and a series of non-training rec- 
ommendations. For the SIS staff, writing this 
document was, and to some extent still is, the most 
difficult of their tasks. The staff included no one 
with both the experience and the ability to organ- 
ize and write an effective report. The analytical 
perceptions and the validity of the recommendations 
were frequently obscured by the illogical, unstruc- 
tured and ungrammatical presentation in documents 
forwarded to enployers. The Shelley staff provided 
some level of editorial assistance to improve the 
quality of the presentations, and now OBES plans 
to assign a skilled writer to the project. 

— The report is hand delivered to the appropriate 
official in the client company, and a preliminary 
discussion of the recommendations is held. Some- 
times these officials react immediately; often 
they ask for time to consider the ideas presented 
and to discuss them with other company officials. 
If there is an agreement on a training program, 
SIS negotiates the details with a conpany repre- 
sentative. SIS will provide assistance in the 
implementation of non-training recommendations 
if it is requested. (A TNS report prepared by SIS 
is included as Exhibit A, page 11-59.) 



Observations 



The ultimate purpose of the Training Needs Survey is 
to identify those problems which seem to have an adverse ef- 
fect on the firm's workforce and production process. It is 
difficult to assess accurately the quality of the analysis 
and the impact of the problem presentation. For the most 
part, the recommendations made in the eight TNS's performed 
by, SIS have been accepted, and roost have been implemented. 
Each of the eight organizations were pleased with the TNS 
results, and there is little doubt that as the staff gains ex- 
perience, the quality, depth and validity of the problem 
statements and service recommendations will have even greater 
impact. 

This in-plant problem analysis activity can be ques- 
tioned from several viewpoints. First, there is the question 
of whether the results justify the high cost, both in terms of fi 
anacial and human resources. Initially, while the staff was gain 
ing experience, TNS activities for even small organizations ran 
as high as 75 man-days at an estimated cost of $5,000 to $10,000. 
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As the staff became more adept at the information gathering 
and analysis, this figure was reduced to 10 to 15 man-days 
with costs below $2,000. A second and perhaps more basic 
question is whether this is an appropriate activity for a 
State Employment Service. To be sure, some aspects of the 
activity — turnover, absenteeism, and comparative wage 
studies; occupational content and structures analysis; 
etc. — have been traditional components of the Industrial 
Services program for a number of years. But the TNS ac- 
tivity often goes far beyond these technical areas by investi- 
gating employee attitudes, process problems and unsatis- 
factory environmental conditions. For example, as a result 
of the analysis performed prior to developing a training 
program for a retail organization, the shelf labels in the 
stores were redesigned by the SIS analyst, thereby eliminat- 
ing laborious arithmetic calculations formerly required for 
each multiple item purchase. While one might ask why an 
Employment Service should provide management consultant 
services such as this, it can be pointed out that the rather 
stiff arithmetic ability requirements for the sales clerk 
job were subsequently lowered because of this change, thus 
opening the job to a large number of people previously con- 
sidered unqualified. Another issue is whether an SES should 
"compete" with private business consultants. While all of 
the services provided by SIS can be purchased from private, 
profit-making organizations, it is unlikely that the small, 
often marginal firms with limited discretionary resources 
and over- committed management served by SIS would be able 
to take advantage of the services of management consultants. 
Although the quality of the SIS analysis may not be up to 
the standards of an established business consultant, the 
TNS presentations of in-plant problems have had major iirpacts 
on company operations. Smaller companies need this type of 
assistance, as demonstrated by the fact that they often agree 
to an upgrading program merely to secure the problem analysis 
service . 



Technical Assistance 



In addition to the analytical services outlined above, 
SIS offers other forms of assistance to employers ranging from 
traditional industrial services to complex training packages 
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designed to enhance worker skills and improve morale, moti- 
vation, and supervisory practices. Specifically, these 
services include: occupational analysis; testing and test 
development; job description writing; training program de- 
sign and curriculum development; and classroom cind on-the-job 
training. The particular service offered will, of course, 
depend on the results of the problem analysis. In those cases 
where management officials are prepared to specify a service 
need, SIS will proceed without an analysis if the employers* 
perceptions seem to have at least face validity. 



In-Plant Training Programs 



The SIS approach emphasizes training as a solution to 
most company manpower probleias. However, several of the com- 
pany programs have involved job analysis, testing, and other 
consultant services in conjunction with or independent of a 
training program. For example, in one organization signifi- 
cant upgrading was accomplished by merely restructuring the 
career progressions. And, in a retail establishment a new 
position was created at the suggestion of SIS to create a 
bridge between the sales and buyer occupational groups. In 
that firm a training program was also developed to facili- 
tate the sales person's transition to the buying career prog- 
ression. The SIS emphasis on training is due in part to the 
orientation of the Director, but is perhaps more a result of 
the project's MDTA contractual obligations which call for the 
upgrading of 300 workers. In addition, the SIS staff develop- 
ment activities emphasized training needs analysis, curriculum 
development and training techniques. Therefore, the staff is 
far better equipped to do training than either marketing or 
problem analysis. It is for this reason that the real strength 
of the SIS program lies in its capability to prepare and de- 
liver effective, high quality training for workers and super- 
visors. 

The first few company training programs served as a 
testing ground for SIS, enabling the staff to determine what 
was feasible and which approaches had the greatest payoff, 
in terms of employee advancement and employer acceptance. It 
soon became clear that an employer's ability to provide up- 
grading opportunities was severely constrained by the occupa- 
tional structure and salary classification systems of the 
company. In most of the organizations served by SIS, the 
real need was for remedial training to increase the effec- 
tiveness of selected groups of employees in their present 
jobs^ rather than to train them for higher level positions. 
Often the occupational structure of the organization was 
relatively compressed and there was limited opportunity 
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for meaningful advancement. In several situations^ critical 
skill needs existed in higher level jobs, but the training 
required to prepare lower level employees for those jobs 
was beyond the technical capability of the SIS staff or the 
available resources of the program. Similarly^ the salary 
classification systems of many firms inhibited more than a 
token increase in salary. Any significant salary increase 
in one position often requires upward adjustments through- 
out the classification system. Despite these difficulties 
companies are willing to agree to small increases in pay 
and changes in job titles in order to take advantage of the 
training services offered by SIS. 

Employers seem most pleased with training in "soft" 
areas such as communications, supervisory skills, human 
relations, and motivation. SIS has just begun to under- 
take technical skill training. Unfortunately, the fact that 
there are only two staff members with useful industrial 
experience severely limits the range o£ draining that 
might be attempted. Until now, all training has been con- 
ducted by SIS staff members, unlike the Newark program 
which makes use of outside trainers and training facili- 
ties such as the Newark MDTA Skills Center. The ITS program 
has over the past several years found a way to enrich its 
skills training capability by tapping the resources of the 
New Jersey Department of Vocational Education through 'the 
use of regular MDTA institutional skills training funds. 
Specifically, ITS submits multi-occupational proposals 
to the Vocational Education Agency. Upon funding, the 
monies are deposited with the Newark Skills Center with 
ITS considered the "client firm". In those firms where 
ITS determine that the need for skills training is be- 
yond the reach of their own training staff, they make appli- 
cation to the Skills Center for a trainer with the requisite 
skill. The Skills Center, using the MDTA funds on account, 
either selects someone from its own staff or reaches outside 
for a consultant and assigns him to ITS to provide the in- 
plant skills training portion of the project. The ITS staff 
oversees the entire urogram, teaches communications and 
personal development skills , provides instructional materials 
evaluates the skills training and issues certificates of com- 
pletion. Encouraged by the success of these programs, ITS 
has continued to work with Skills Center personnel in arrang- 
ing for in-plant training in more than 15 skill areas, all 
financed by regular MDTA funds. 

SIS has been reluctant to tap the Columbus Skills 
Center for assistance in technical training. Part of the 
reason for this is the poor reputation the Skills Center has 
in the Columbus employer community, in addition, the first 
few in-plant programs did not involve skill training beyond 
the capabilities of the SIS staff. However, over the next 



few months SIS is coiranitted to at least two programs involving 
sophisticated technical skills training. In one case, a re- 
frigeration repair course, the program has been designed and 
organized by SIS, but the actual training will be provided by 
company personnel and refrigeration equipment vendor repre- 
sentatives. In the other situation, a welding course is re- 
quired, and preliminary discussions with the Skills Center are 
planned. 

The training programs SIS has developed and conducted 
range from a simple one-hour orientation on company procedures 
to an extremely sophisticated multi-media programmed instruc- 
tion course on inventory control. During the first few months 
of operation, SIS accepted several training tasks that might 
be considered questionable for a public manpower agency. It 
was felt that even though the training activity might lie out- 
side the mandate of the program, the experience gained in writ- 
ing the curriculum, developing training materials and providing 
the training would be a valuable staff development activity. 
Now^ that most of the staff has participated in at least one or 
two training programs , SIS has become far more discriminating 
in the selection of appropriate training activities. 



Training Program Design 



If a valid training need is uncovered during the in- 
plant analysis or is directly requested by the employer, the 
next step in the process is a curriculum development effort. 
The process of curriculum development is viewed as a coopera- 
tive effort between the client and the SIS staff. Although 
SIS does the actual writing of the curriculum outlines, the 
development of performance tests and the design of all train- 
ing materials, the client must supply the information, opera- 
tional manuals and resources for the task analysis necessary 
to produce a quality training program. The team that performs 
the company's Training Needs Survey is generally carried over 
to become the curriculum development team. The size of the 
team is determined by the complexity of the job and require- 
ments in other parts of the SIS organization. 

The steps necessary to produce a curriculum follow the 
generally accepted techniques of training program design prac- 
ticed by many public manpower training programs and private 
companies. These usually include: 

— Doing a job task analysis to provide a detailed 
description of each task or element of a job; 
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~ Writing objectives for the training in behavioral 
terms, (e.g., "the trainee will be able to operate 
a high speed offset press."); 

— Creating a test to be administered before the 
training begins and again at the end of the 
course to measure the learning that has taken 
place; 

— Making a behavioral analysis — a flowchart or 
schematic representation of the step^by-step 
process to be followed in the training program; 

— Developing a curriculum outline based on detailed 
task analysis of the target jobs; 

— Writing the full curriculum and developing training 
materials (including illustrations, reading ma- 
terials, tests, etc.); 

— Testing the curriculum with a group similar to 
those who will receive the training and making 
revisions based on that experience; 

Considerable time is necessary to develop a fully 
documented training curriculum. This is particularly true 
of the SIS system which stresses a detailed approach to all 
aspects of the task. The program^s rule of thumb in estimat- 
ing curriculum development time is that six hours of develop- 
ment are required for every hour of classroom training. How- 
ever, several shortcuts are possible: 

— Much time and energy can be saved if some or all 
of. the curriculum materials can be borrowed from 
outside sources and adapted to fit the company's 
needs. SIS has been able to "borrow" materials 
for much of the curricula created thus far. For 
example, in the SIS hospitaJ. craining package, 
the Supervisory Skills curriculum is almost en- 
tirely taken from Newark ITS materials (which in 
turn were largely borrowed from other sources) , 
and the Food Service Operations curriculum is 
adapted from a commercially available programmed 
learning course. In planning for work with Ohio 
Department of Liquor Control, SIS sent one staff 
member to Pittsburgh, Pa. to review and borrow 
from a training program that a consultant de- 
veloped for Pennsylvania's Liquor Board. 

— Some consideration is being given to the Newark 
ITS approach described above which utilized an 
outside training consultant to develop the tech- 
nical skills curriculum and give the training. 
Because the trainer is familiar with the tech- 
nical aspects of the target jobs, he can do the ^ 
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behavioral analysis, task analysis and test de- 
velopment in a fraction of the time it would 
take an analyst not thoroughly familiar with 
the occupational content. This process is con- 
siderably less expensive than the SIS approach, 
but too often an outside consultant is unable 
or unwilling to document his curriculum, thus 
affording little potential for others to repli- 
cate his training. 

The most efficient approach to reducing curricu- 
lum development time is the creation of standard 
training packages generally applicable to local 
labor market needs. These packages contain core 

that are flexible enough to be modified 
to fit the individual styles of limila? iSstiti- 
tions. For example, the Safety and Sanitation 
program created for one hospital has been used 
successfully in two other medical institutions 
in the Columbus area. Each time the curriculum 
IS reused it serves to offset the initial cost 
of curriculum development. 



Training Techniques 

^ff^ 4. lu O'^^^er to increase the possibility of a multiplier 

;fckag4d!'%n^"^Si?ion S'th^^^lL^n^'Ll''^ f ^^^^'"''^ 
instructor's Guide is deeefoped^fir^LrrrS^rim: ^S?!^??'"^ 
used by the SIS trainer and subsequently, it is hoped, by a 
company trainer. The procedures for conducting the training 
depend upon tne style of the company, the availability of 
facilities and the scope of the training. Generally the 
o^^c!?r^ t""! the company without the participation 

\ A training schedule is established and distributed 
to the trainees, the number of sessions being determined by 
the complexity of the training task. SIS has offered company 
training programs ranging in length from one hour to 120 hours. 
Individual training sessions average two to three hours each, 
with time alloted for refreshment breaks, when possible, the 
training is conducted on the company premises during working 
hours. In two programs for retail establishments in which 
trainees worked in various stores throughout the Columbus area, 
Be<!.'n.'r^ was conducted in the centrally located offices of SIS. 

date most o5%h°T^''"^' °' ^"^^^^^ conducted to 

date, most of the training has been of the classroom variety. 
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SIS provides loose-leaf manuals for each trainee con- 
taining all training materials and pre/post tests. During the 
training sessions, the trainers guide the trainees through the 
materials by leading discussions, pointing out key concepts, 
reading some material aloud, and by using training aids such 
as flip charts, slides, movies, and video tape, the trainees 
are encouraged to apply key concepts in the performance of 
exercises in class and transfer them to the actual job situa- 
tion. Practice is continued until the trainees reach an ade- 
quate level of performance. An informal atmosphere is main- 
tained in class and trainees are encouraged to ask questions, 
express opinions or demonstrate alternative methods of com- 
pleting a task. 

Since most of the participants are either long out of 
school or have been unsuccessful in traditional classroom 
situations, a variety of stimulating techniques are necessary 
to keep their interest and attention. Therefore, extensive 
lose is made of audio-visual materials and this is felt to 
be a key factor in the success of the training. The SIS 
staff's imaginative choice of visual aids for training is 
demonstrated by the use of an old Laurel and Hardy film, 
"The Music Box", which pointed out to a group of supervisors 
the need for planning and good communication. Although 
there are a number of standard training films on the subject 
of planning, SIS felt that the Laurel and Hardy film, supported 
by a structured discussion, would probably have a more lasting 
impact on the trainees. Video tape has been used in those 
situations where the trainees would benefit from seeing how 
they performed a particular task and has also been used as 
a staff development tool providing the trainer with feedback 
on his performance with the class. 



Observations 



As stated previously, the development and execution 
of training programs is perhaps the most outstanding attri- 
bute of SIS. All employers served have expressed complete 
satisfaction with the training activities. In fact, a major 
difficulty has been in terminating activity in a particular 
organization. It was hoped that training programs would be 
reused by the client organizations, and substantial efforts 
have been made to prepare company trainers, but in most 
cases , formal training has terminated as soon as SIS completed 
its work. However, there is some indication that while the 
training programs developed by SIS are not continued by companies, 
the experience of having professional trainers working in the 
facility has generally improved the overall quality of train- 
ing throughout the plant. 
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The one major criticism that might be made of the SIS 
service approach is that it relies too heavily on training 
as a solution to company manpower problems. Perhaps a more 
lasting and significant impact could be made if greater em- 
phasis were placed on structural change as a mechanism for 
improving the manpower management processes. However, em- 
ployers are resistant to experimenting with structural modi- 
tications and the work involved in recasting upward mobility 
systems is probably beyond the capabilities and resources of 
a typical State Employment Service operated program. 
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SIS PROJECT OUTCOMES 



It is still too early to make an accurate assessment 
of SIS project outcomes. As of this writing the project has 
been fully operational for approximately 11 months, during 
which time the focus of the program has shifted substantially, 
from the one-step upgrading program outlined in the funding 
proposal to the broader employer technical services approach 
reflected in this document. The SIS proposal called for the 
upgrading of 300 employed workers during the 12-month con- 
tract period, and indicated expected salary increases of 8% 
to 10%. These upgrading goals were based on the HIT experi- 
ences of SUIC and ITS (which had goals of 330 upgrades in 
18 months) and these expectations seemed, at the time of the 
proposal development, to be both reasonable and attainable. 
However, the project has been unable to reach the upgrading 
goals because of the delays in making the project operational, 
the inexperience of the staff, and the experimentation re- 
quired to broaden the service approach. In addition, the 
project was never fully staffed. The Director did not want 
to bring on additional personnel until a larger program base 
could be established, and when it became obvious that there 
would be refunding difficulties, it was decided to continue 
at the reduced Itivel in order to extend the program's dur- 
ation. SIS has, therefore, operated at approximately 2/3 
of Its authorized manning, at an annualized rate of approxi- 
mately $216,000 rather than the $371,000 authorized. 

SIS will have- assisted in upgrading between 160 to 
180 workers at the end of the first 12 months of full oper- 
ations. The salary increases achieved by the trainees range 
from 5.5% to 15% with an average increase of approximately 
9%. Upgrading however, is only one aspect of the SIS program 
and cannot serve as the sole .iriteria for measuring the bene- 
fits of this effort. The outcomes of this project might be 
classified into three groups: benefits to workers, assistance 
to employers and impact on OBES. 



Benefits to Workers 



/i^^?"? collection of trainee data has just begun 
and no detailed analysis has been accomplished, there are in- 

bi°s^S°?n "'^''^ f ""^^ individuals currently being trained 

by SIS in the name of upgrading are those who would normally 
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have been promoted without an extraordinary training effort. 
To this point there has been little evidence that the workers 
participating in the training were blocked from promotion or 
that the SIS activity relieved blockages either through train- 
ing or restructuring. The major advantage for both the company 
and the trainee seems to be that the SIS program has enhanced 
and formalized training processes which at best were usually 
informal OJT. While the training provided may have only i 
indirect impact in terms of upgrading, it offers several im- 
portant advantages for the worker. Through training, the 
worker is given an understanding of the totality of his job 
and its relationship to the work process. Further, the sup- 
portive nature of the training situation is more likely to 
produce positive learning than the usually unstructured OJT 
procedure which is affected by the pressure of the production 
environment. If it appears that morale or productively will 
be improved, SIS provides training services which may not have 
an immediate or direct upgrading impact. As Table 3 indicates, 
SIS has or will provide 654 hours of training to 447 workers. 
Approximately 1/3 of this training was directly in support of 
an upgrading program, but all training met demonstrated needs 
in the organizations. 

The enhancement of skills through training is only one 
aspect of SIS benefits to the worker. Another major benefit 
to the worker is the improvement in the plant environment and 
structure that often results from recommendations made during 
the TNS process. SIS has been particularly successful in 
identifying unhealthy physical working conditions and con- 
vincing management to correct the deficiencies. For example, 
in a company involved in forging operations, SIS recommended 
that the ventilation be improved and that the workers be pro- 
vided with non-flammable aprons to reduce the possibility of 
burns. Although management had been aware of these needs for 
some time, the SIS report seemed to move the company to cor- 
rect these deficiencies, thereby creating a safer, more toler- 
able work environment. 

In the opinion of the Shelley team, the major benefit 
to workers has been the training of 141 supervisors and foremen. 
There is a growing awareness among management officials that 
first line supervisors and foremen, because they are generally 
not prepared to assume the human relations aspects of their re- 
sponsibilities, are the cause of many personnel difficulties 
affecting worker productivity. An employee who might otherwise 
find a particular job rewarding is often moved to quit because 
of communications or other difficulties with his supervisor. 
Improving supervisory practices and making foremen and lead 
workers aware of their subordinates' needs is an important 
aspect of the SIS program and one that can demonstrably 
improve the work situation. Because no trainee follow-up 
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has yet been done, it is impossible to determine whether the 
activities of the SIS project have had a positive impact on 
morale and productivity or have served to reduce absenteeism, 
turnover or other counter-productive behavior. 



Assistance to Employers 

The Industrial Services program of the Employment 
Service has traditionally offered assistance to companies 
in the form of occupational analysis, turnover studies and 
the identification of possible training needs. The SIS ap- 
proach provides many of the services offered by the IS pro- 
gram but with two major differences. 

• Active Solicitation and Follow-up 

The first difference is the manner in which the program 
is marketed. Historically, IS has been a reactive service, 
providing assistance to a company only when the employer 
asked an Employment Service representative for help. 
As a result, while many firms are in need of IS services, 
they are unaware of their availability. This condition 
was documented in a recently published report employer 
attitudes toward the ES which pointed out that: 

"What is not open to question, is the wide- 
spread lack of awareness on the part of 
employers of the diversity and potential 
usefulness of ttechnical] services which 
can contribute directly to the effective- 
ness of employer's hiring and operational 
processes. "* 

SIS actively solicits employer participation through 
the marketing process , and approaches a company on the 
basis of its particular needs and not solely on what the 
program can offer. If the SIS staff can provide a service 
to solve a company's problem, they will do so; if not, 
they will attempt to locate a community resource with 
the appropriate capabilities. 

• Solving the Problem 

The second major difference between the IS and SIS 



* Report of the National Employer's Committee for In5)rovement 
of the State Employment Services, prepared for U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D.C. , July 1972, p. 22. 
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approaches is that while the Industrial Services program 
generally only identifies the nature of an in-plant problem 
and sometimes may recommend a solution, SIS wiT.1 often 
provide whatever training, testing or analytical services 
seem indicated to ameliorate the difficulty. In many cases 
the employer already understands his, problems and an ana- 
lysis, while interesting, is often not needed. Even if an 
employer knows how to relieve the difficulties, limited 
resources or lack of technical expertise may inhibit the 
development of a remedial program. SIS is prepared to 
offer assistance in just this situation. 

The types of services offered by SIS to various busi- 
ness and governmental organizations are summarized in Table 4 
and are described in greater detail in the Problem/Response 
Abstracts in Section III of this report. 

It seems evident that employers^ appreciate the offer 
of these services even in cases where they do not feel their 
organization can benefit from SIS assistance. Many companies 
have expressed their appreciation by giving job orders to the 
SIS marketer, and all the firms served by SIS have begun to 
use OBES as a manpower source, despite the fact that several 
had ceased using the Bureau as a hiring source because of 
alleged poor service. But perhaps the most revealing item is 
that firms already served by SIS have continued to request ad- 
ditional services . 



Impact on OBES 

A major expectation of OBES management in accepting 
DOL's invitation to operate an upgrading program was that 
this new and innovative employer service activity might serve 
to improve both the Bureau's Employer Relations program and 
its rather substantial OAIS operation. In large measure the 
SIS program has lived up to this expectation. While there 
has been some disagreement between SIS and Bureau management 
concerning the priorities and procedures of the program, for 
the roost part SIS had been responsive to Bureau needs and 
has provided a model of what a forceful, intelligent approach 
to employer contact can accomplish. For example, during an 
experimental three weeks of intensive job development carried 
out by five members of the SIS marketing team, more than 160 
job openings were secured — considerably more then the open- 
ings developed by the Bureau's ERR unit. And when it became 
apparent that the placement unit was not adequately servicing 
these orders, rather than sit back and say, "I've done my 
job, you do yours," the SIS Director developed a monitoring 
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system which permits periodic follow-up on the referral status 
of all orders written by SIS personnel. As another indication 
of the confidence OBES management places in the program, SIS 
has now been asked to apply their analytical skills to the prob- 
lems of the Bureau itself and has undertaken a Training Needs 
Survey' for the Columbus local office. 

The present thinking of OBES management concerning the 
future of the SIS operation is perhaps the best indication of 
the impact that SIS has had on the agency. It now seems clear 
that the special funding that has supported the SIS program 
will most likely be unavailable in the next fiscal year. In 
fact, the Regional DOL office has indicated that there is no 
money available to extend the project through the last quarter 
of the current fiscal year. However, OBES management is cur- 
rently considering reallocating resources presently available 
within the Bureau to continue the Columbus based effort, and 
if possible expand the program to the Cleveland a^nd Cincinnati 
districts. While it is too early to determine whether these 
actions will be taken, the statements of Bureau management con- 
cerning the value of the SIS program can be viewed as honest 
expressions of their feelings of the worth of the SIS ex- 
perience . 



Observations 



The lack of valid or accurate outcome data makes it im- 
possible to develop a clear picture of the potentials of 
the SIS program. However, despite the experimental nature of 
this project, there is reason to believe that the services pro- 
vided by SIS are well within the capability of a State Employ- 
ment Service and beneficial to a selected portion of the em- 
ployer community. Whether the benefits to companies and their 
workforces can be justified in terms of the costs of the pro- 
gram, and whether an employer technical services component is 
of a high enough priority to justify exporting the effort to 
other jurisdictions cannot be determined with the limited data 
presently available on this program. However, it is hoped 
that outcome data from another year's operation, taken together 
with the almost four years of experience in the Newark ITS pro- 
gram will provide a data base for a more precise investi- 
gation of benefits and potentials. 
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PROGRAM DOCUMENTATION USING PARTICIPANT-OBSERVATION TECHNIQUES 



Participant-observation methodology was used by the 
Shelley staff to collect data and document the development 
of the Skill Improvement Systems project. This research 
approach, which is a basic data collection tool in social 
science research, requires the researcher, or parti cipant- 
observer, to become a part- of the process to be studied. so 
that developmental activities can be analyzed as they un- 
fold — rather than after the fact. An important advantage 
of this methodology is that observations relevant to the 
situation under study are likely to have transferability 
beyond the setting from which they were derived. Thus, par- 
ticipant-observation was employed in this situation to in- 
sure that the program documentation produced would be for 
replication of the SIS program in other jurisdictions. 

Planning the research design was begun from the model 
used by Arizona S.tate University in documenting and evaluat- 
ing the Phoenix Concentrated Employment Program.* Because 
the Shelley team's efforts were limited to the documentation 
task, the Arizona methodology was modified to suit the needs 
and styles of the research team and those of the SIS project 
staff. 

The following observations are offered based on this 
experience with participant-observation — not as generaliz- 
able statements of fact, but as perceptions of the problems 
inherent in this approach and possibilities for its future 
use : 

— The use of participant-observation methodology 
can result in documentation that combines the 
objectivity and broad thinking of an- outsider 
with the detailed programmatic knowledge and 
perceptions of operating personnel. 

— The activities of a participant-observer can be 
instrumental in encouraging a program staff to 
be more reflective and analytical about program 
content and direction than they might be other- 
wise. 



* Phoenix Concentrated Employment Program Volume 1, Parti- 
aipant-Observer Methodology, Final Report, Arizona State 
University, Phoenix, Arizona, 1969 • 
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— Technical assistance can be offered to an operat- 
ing project as a by-product of the participant- 
observation process, without either overwhelming 
or threatening the program staff. 

— The assignment of a participant-observer team to 
the documentation and/or data collection task might 
result in complete abdication of all responsibil- 
ity in these areas by the project staff. 

— While it is valuable for the participant-observer 
to have a strong background in the program area, 
the temptation to become overly involved must be 
resisted or the researches* • s objectivity may be 
eroded. 

— Constant shifts in program procedures and priori- 
ties, as well as the periodic crises that attend 
any developmental effort, dictate a flexible ap- 
proach to the research methodology and a willing- 
ness to continually modify participant-observation 
procedures . 

— Despite the fact that participant-observers have 
access to information not generally available to 
outsiders, staff defensiveness may develop (par- 
ticularly if the program's future is in douht) 
which can inhibit research activities. 

— The participant-observer should avoid becoming en- 
meshed in internal controversies or too deeply in- 
volved in the funding or refunding process. 



Role of Observer as Participant 



The Arizona State CEP report suggests that the partici- 
pant-observer may assume several different roles. These levels 
of involvement comprise a continuum from complete participant 
to complete observer. The role selected for this study is class- 
ified as "Observer as Participant" in which the observer's ac- 
tivities are made publicly known at the outset and they are 
more or less sponsored by people in the situation being studied. 
The goals and planned activities of the Shelley team were made 
known from the beginning to both the Bureau management and the 
project staff. Periodically the staff was provided with the oppor- 
tunity to review the research procedures and, if appropriate, 
to suggest modifications to the planned approach, in this way 
access was gained to a wide range of information not generally 
available to outsiders. 
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The proposed form for the Shelley team's participa- 
tion in the project was that of a consultant.* Because of 
their considerable background in the upgrading field, it was 
assumed that they would be accepted by the staff as a group 
possessing the knowledge and abilities necessary to provide 
assistance in solving various developmental problems. How- 
ever, because of the operational needs of OBES and the per- 
sonal predilections of the Shelley researchers, they decided 
to expand their participation in the project, assuming the 
function of brokers.* In this broker capacity they attempted 
to harmonize the talents, experiences, interests and problems 
of various groups and individuals, on the one hand to assist 
the OBES project in its development effort, and on the other 
to further define the concept of upgrading and its place 
in the public manpower program. 

The Shelley staff spent approximately two man-weeks 
per month in Columbus, generally in two, three-day visits. 
Each visit t:o Columbus required a lengthy reorientation 
procedure during which a reintegration into on-going pro- 
ject activities was necessary. Based on previous contacts 
with ITS and SUIC, the Shelley staff had a general feeling 
for the process flow in such projects. If this substantial 
experience in the upgrading area had been lacking, the 
reorientation process for each visit would have been even 
more time consuming. It would seem, therefore, that a par- 
ticipant-observer unfconiliar with the program area would be 
unable to use this non-resident or periodic visitor approach. 
S.,»:i.e of the insights gained during participation in the pro- 
gram and some of the specific problems faced by the Shelley 
team are described below. 



Parti cipatant-Observers as Consultants 



The consulting activities of E.F. Shelley and Company 
in this project can be classified into three major areas: 
Information system Design and Data Collection; Marketing and 
Employer Contact Assistance; and Problem Solving, Technical 
Assistance and General Support. 



* The terms consultant and broker are offered by Marvin B. 
Sussman in his paper "The Sociologist as a Tool of Social 
Action." Reprinted in Sociology in Action, Ed. Arthur B. 
Shostak, Irwin Dorsey Press, Homewood, ::il,, 1966. 
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• Information System Design and Data Collection 

Since E.F. Shelley and Company is primarily an infor- 
mation systems firm deeply involved in manpower data collec- 
tion systems, one of the team's major contributions was as- 
sisting in the development of an internal information gath- 
ering and reporting system for the project • This involved 
the identification of key data elements, design of data 
collection instruments, recommendation of data storage pro- 
cedures, testing and documentation of the system for in- 
stallation in other jurisdictions. 

• Outreach and Employer Contact Assistance 

Using their knowledge of in-plant service program, the 
team provided some assistance in the marketing and employer 
contact process. Their major contribution in this area was 
the preparation of a brochure entitled "Upgrading Your Work- 
force: A Key to Productivity" (see Section m , page 80) 
intended to acquaint employers with the relationship be- 
tween a broad approach to upgrading and improved productiv- 
ity. The brochure has been tested in several different up- 
grading projects and distributed to more than 500 union lead- 
ers, business representatives, educators and government of- 
ficials. For the most part, the pamphlet was well received, 
but the concepts proved to be too global and the language 
too sophisticated for the smaller organizations that are 
most often served by the SIS program. Several representa- 
. tives from smaller companies said they felt the brochure 
placed too heavy an emphasis on improved communication and 
structural change, solutions which are more applicable to 
the problems of large organizations. For the most part, 
large companies spoke highly of the brochure. Some of this 
praise might be attributed to the fact that in these larger 
organizations, the pamphlet reached personnel or employee 
relations directors who are by orientation more attuned to 
the sentiments expressed in the document than are the pro- 
duction oriented managers of smaller firms. 

• Problem Solving, Technical Assistance and General Support 

A major portion of the consulting activities involved 
general problem solving and confidence building. From the 
outset, because of the delays experienced by OBES in get- 
ting the project started, the Shelley team was forced to 
broaden their olanned participation. Although both the 
E. F. Shelley and Company and OBES contracts began at the 
same time, it was more than four months before OBES started 
the project. In that slack time, assistance was given to 
the Bureau in doing preliminary planning for staff train- 
ing, data collection and marketing. The team's usefulness 
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here was limited by the fact that the OBES officials as- 
signed to work with them were not primarily responsible 
for the upgrading project and therefore ,unable to re- 
spond to many of the suggestions or offers of assistance, 
but the continued presence of the Shelley staff did en- 
courage OBES to accelerate efforts to get the proiect 
started. 

During the early stages of the program, before the 
Director was hired, a portion of the staff looked to the 
participant-observers for guidance and reassurance. Al- 
though they could be of onxy marginal help in providing 
direction, for fear of taking too great a role in pro- 
ject development, the personal relationships developed 
at that time were valuable throughout the term of the 
Shelley involvement. 

Perhaps the most significant consulting activity was 
in encouraging the SIS staff to review their procedures 
and accomplishments. The Shelley data collection proce- 
dures required that the project staff periodically de- 
cribe their activities. This proved a useful exercise 
because in general the SIS personnel were not particu- 
larly reflective about the effectiveness and broader im- 
plications of project operations. Initially, monthly 
meetings between Shelley and project staff had been 
planned to discuss the program's operational and plann- 
ing issues, but unfortunately, scheduling difficulties 
precluded implementation of this procedure. Attempts 
were therefore made to accomplish this same task on a 
one-to-one basis, meeting with individual members when 
time permitted. In retrospect. It seems that the failure 
to pursue the planned monthly meetings was a mistake. 
This message was brought home during a project staff 
meeting held to review the outline for this documen- 
tation. During the meeting, not only did the staff pro- 
vide insights into the program which might not otherwise 
have been offered, but all expressed the feeling that the 
discussion had been valuable. And in fact, out of the 
ideas generated at the meeting, several new programmatic 
approaches are now being tested. 

Finally, one of the major contributions of the Shelley 
team was in providing editorial services and considerable 
technical assistance in the preparation of reports. (The 
project staff's limited ability to prepare professional, 
well-structured documents was mentioned earlier in this 
report.) A substantial portion of the team's time in 
Columbus was spent in helping the SIS staff develop this 
capability. In addition, the Shelley progress reports 
served the project as a data base for the preparation 
of SIS narrative reports to OBES management. 
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Some Problems as A Consultant 



As the outset, the Shelley staff had little experience 
with the participant-observer approach and the first few weeks 
were spent developing a methodology that suited their talents 
and met the peculiar needs of the situation. During this ini- 
tial period several different approaches were tried, and this 
lack of consistency may have been confusing to the staff and 
to some extent may have inhibited the free flow of information. 
While the staff was generally openly disposed and even friendly 
to the research team, they often became defensive when detailed 
information on a particular aspect of ' the program was sought, 
and too often interpreted questions as personal criticism. For 
example, if asked why SIS did something in a particular way 
or whether they had explored other possibilities, their re- 
sponse was, in several cases, a rationalization of their pre- 
sent procedures rather than a considered analysis of the al- 
ternatives . 

A persistent problem encountered in working with pro- 
ject staff was maintaining a balance between advising and 
observing, helping and participating, detachment and personal 
involvement. Although they were expected to provide technical 
assistance, the Shelley team did not want to impose their opin- 
ions and ideas to the extent that their objectivity was de- 
stroyed and the staff lost responsibility for project direc- 
tion. If the team solved the project's problems, they would 
be unable to dociament how another SES would approach these 
difficulties. Because the team was, in a sense, a non-repli- 
cable "experimental artifact," the documentation had to be 
complete enough to help another agency solve problems with- 
out the help of an outside consultant. The method found most 
successful in dealing with the staff and helping them solve 
problems or make programmatic decisions was to assist them 
in defining alternatives, explore with them various possibili- 
ties and then withdraw from the process while they made the 
final choice or decision. 

A corresponding difficulty was how to satisfy the staff's 
expectations of what services should be provided. Often on ar- 
riving in Columbus, the Shelley team was greeted with overwhelm- 
ing requests for assistance in the writing and editing of re- 
ports and letters. While this was an area where they could 
make a significant contribution, the team's Columbus trips were 
generally for specific data collection purposes and often they 
were unable both to accomplish the planned work and to satisfy 
SIS needs. Moreover, the research team never found a comfort- 
able way to say no to the SIS staff and still maintain a 
cooperative relationship. 
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Participant-Observers as Brokers 



Because the Shelley contract was utilization ori- 
ented, the participant-observer team anticipated having to 
serve as a communication link among OBES, the Department of 
Labor and other appropriate manpower projects. However, at 
least in the early stages of SIS development, the nature of 
this participation became more and more operational — 
changing from a communication link to a broker. These broker 
activities can be classified in two major areas: 

• Linkage Activities 

At the time SIS was conceived, it was expected that 
SUIC would provide operationally based training for the 
Columbus staff. When it was learned that SUIC's refund- 
ing was in doubt, a two-pronged approach was begun to 
insure that the new staff would have some operational 
training. The first effort was to assist SUIC in devel- 
oping a new refunding proposal. Several different ideas 
were developed, but the effort failed, and SUIC as an 
operationaly agency terminated in October, the same month 
that OBES hired its first staff member. The second ap- 
proach was to enlist the help of the Newark ITS program. 
While in many ways ITS — being a State Employment Service 
unit — was more appropriate than SUIC as a training 
resource for OBES, the geographical separation presented 
some logistical problems. With the cooperation of NJSES, 
the Shelley team assisted in arranging fq^ three cycles 
of training for the SIS staff. . . 

The Shelley contract also called for maintaining 
contacts with and opening communications among the several 
upgrading projects currently operating. A section of each 
progress report was devoted to a description of these con- 
tacts and it was found that the team's role sometimes ex- 
tended beyond that of a reporter. In addition, project 
administrators were encouraged to call each other for 
advice, and in one case the Shelley team made arrange- 
ments for a meeting of four groups to discuss the poten- 
tials of upgrading for the working poor. Among the pro- 
jects and agencies visited were: Vermont Employment 
Service; Skill Upgrading in Clevelcmd; Metropolitan Cleve- 
land Jobs Council; Pennsylvania Employment Service; 
Humanic Designs, Inc.; Training and Technology Program; 
Job Opportunities for Boston; Industrial Training Service; 
Columbus Model Cities Upgrading Program; Columbus MDTA 
Skills Center; Syracuse Upgrading Project; National 
Alliance of Businessmen. 
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• Monitoring, Mediating and Marketing Activities 

As mentioned earlier, the Shelley staff tried to 
accelerate the start-up of the project by directly as- 
sisting OBES whenever possible, when the situation 
appeared to require more drastic measures, the diffi- 
culties were communicated to appropriate DOL officials, 
and the resulting prodding from the Regional office 
may have helped get the project underway sooner. 
In addition, when SIS was up for refunding, assistance 
in expediting this effort was provided by having the Shelley 
project officer in the Office of Research and Demon- 
stration contact USES and relate ORD's interest in the 
fif extension. A meeting with OBES officials was also 
initiated to discuss the future of the SIS program, at 
which the Shelley staff pointed out that the supplemental 
DOL funding presently paying for the program might be un- 
available in the next fiscal year and that if the Bureau 
wished it to continue, OBES management might have to con- 
sider reallocating existing Bureau resources. 

When communications difficulties and tension devel- 
oped within the project itself and between project manage- 
ment and Bureau officials, the neutrality of the Shelley 
team often enabled them to ease the situation by assessing 
conflicting views and faciliting communication. 

Because Shelley activities were intended to result in 
a broad utilization of the SIS experience, a part of the 
team's activities could be considered marketing. Talks 
were held with several SES administrators and USES offi- 
cals in order to assess their receptivity to the develop- 
ment of a broad-based, sophisticated Employer Technical 
Services program. In general, interest and good recep- 
tivity were found on the state level, but federal offi- 
cials expressed disinterest and even disbelief that a 
State Employment Service could be capable of undertaking 
such a program. 



Some Prdalems as a Broker 



While these broker activities were sometimes helpful 
and particularly enjoyable for the Shelley staff, the role 
caused some difficulties. For example, because the team acted 
as a communication link between OBES and the Department of 
Labor, OBES began to perceive t' em as a DOL surrogate. The 
team's efforts to help SIS secure refunding seem to have been 
interpreted by some OBES officials as an indication that the 
participant-observers had an important role in the refunding 
process. 
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In addition, the Shelley staff occasionally found 
themselves in the middle of disputes between SIS and Bureau 
officials. While they tried to avoid either having to de- 
fend the project's actions to management or having to inter- 
pret Bureau policy for SIS, the Shelley team was not always 
successful in riding the fence and several times were put in 
the uncomfortable position of a messenger, carrying bad news 
to one or the other party. 



Data Collection Procedures 

Data on the SIS project was collected by the partici- 
pant-observers in three ways. The first involved informal 
conversations with members of the staff and actual partici- 
pation in project activities; the second was a structured in- 
terview, or debriefing procedure; the third was through forms 
designed to be completed by the project staff. Some diffi- 
culty was experienced with each method, but the execution of 
forms by the staff seemed to be the least effective Un- 
fortunately the SIS Research Director became involved in 
other project operations and lost interest in the rather te- 
dious data collection activities. Therefore, the Shelley 
team assumed almost total responsibility for collectina pro- 
ject data. ^ ^ 

mu ^. InfoJ^ination was collected in two general categories 
The first was statistical or outcome data which reflected pro- 
gram accomplishments. The forms for collecting this data were 
intended to become a part of the regular siS data collection 
procedure. The second kind of information was process data, 
that IS data on how the work of the project was carried out 
and whx things were done in particular ways. The forms and 
procedures developed to record this data were solely for re- 
search purposes and were not intended to be continued after the 
Shelley participation in the project terminated. Outlined be- 
low are the various methods used to collect these two types 
of information. 

• Statistical and Outcome Data 

This data consists of names, numbers and other "hard** 
or statistical information. The Shelley team had origi- 
nally thought that much of this information, particularly 
on trainees, would be collected on the MA-101 form, a stan- 
dard data collection form for Department of Labor Work and 
Training Programs. However, the OBES officials responsible 
for the collection of trainee information felt that the 
MA-101 was not appropriate for reporting SIS activities and 
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unfortunately did not suggest an alternative. Also^ the 
MA- 101 was inadequate for keeping track of non- training 
efforts. Therefore, working with SIS, the Shelley staff 
developed a series of forms for recording relevant infor- 
mation on all SIS activities. The forms are described 
below and generalized formats are provided in Section III 
of this report. 

— The Training Program Record (see p. Ill - 43) contains 
information about client companies, the types of 
training provided, the length of training and the 
numbers of employees trained. It also provides 
space for cataloging curriculum materials and 

asks for staff comments on the training program. 

— The Trainee Information Form (see p. Ill - 43) contains 
data on trainee characteristics, work history, 
services provided by the project, and some re- 
sults of training. Additional follow-up infor- 
mation for program evaluation can be added 

when available. 

— The Company Service Record (see p. Ill - 41) contains 
data on all non-training services provided to com- 
panies such as job order taking, referral to other 

ES services, training needs survey, counseling, 
etc. 

• Process Data 

Since process information is not easily quantified, 
gatherering data on the development of in-plant service 
programs was accomplished by interviewing project staff 
and by observing and actually participating in the pro- 
ject activities. Process data was collected on the meth- 
ods and rationale for all marketing, analytical, service 
and training operations performed by the staff. At first 
the research team tried using questionnaires to be exe- 
cuted by the staff after each appropriate experience. 
However, since the staff was either reluctant or unable 
to provide meaningful process data through this mechanism, 
it was decided to use a debriefing approach to information 
gathering. Debriefing instruments were developed for both 
the marketing and TNS operations. Althqtrgh the project 
Research Director was originally slated to participate, in 
the debriefing process, his other duties precluded his 
participation. The Shelley staff, therefore did most of 
the interviewing and data recording. The techniques 
used are outlined below: 

— To collect data on the marketing process the princi- 
pal SIS marketing person for each company was inter- 
viewed and his impressions recorded on the debrief- 
ing form. All appropriate documents (letters. 
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reports, marketing forms) were collected and 
attached to the form. Supporting this direct 
interviewing, the Shelley staff participated 
in marketing activities by accompanying SIS 
staff on several employer visits and listening 
to many marketing phone calls. In addition, 
they attended meetings between SIS and the ERR 
staff concerning the establishment of linkages 
between the two OBES units. Finally, the 
Shelley team interviewed Newark Industrial 
Training Service Staff members about their mar- 
keting techniques to provide a point of com- 
parison and to enrich the data. 

— The data collection procedures for the TNS 
were similar. The Training Needs Survey 
teams were interviewed and their impressions 
of the process recorded. Since the TNS is a 
team effort, an attempt was made to have a 
group interview of the entire team so that a 
full report could be recorded, but in several 
cases only the teeun coordinator was available 
for debriefing. In addition to the debrief- 
ing, all interviewing and analytical documents 
used in the TNS process were collected, and 
several interviews were held with Newark ITS 
staff concerning their in-plant analysis tech- 
niques. 

— It was originally hoped that curriculum devel- 
opment and training could be documented in the 
same manner. However, as these processes de- 
veloped, it became clear that these activities 
did not lend themselves to a debriefing approach. 
It was found that curriculum writing and training 
involved mental processes which were best under- 
stood by participating in some way in the process 
and informally talking with SIS staff members. 



Some Problems with Data Collection 



The value of the participant-observation methodology 
in the data collection process is not easily assessed, although 
it now appears that a complete documentation of the project with- 
out participant-observers might not have been accomplished. 
However, no one on the Shelley team was particularly pleased 
with the data collection effort. Efforts to enlist the parti- 
cipation of the staff in designing the information system were 
unsuccessful; and, when the system was installed there was, 
considerable staff resistance to what they considered unneces- 
sary paperwork. 
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Information on processes and description of procedures 
had to be squeezed out of project staff through individual 
and time consuming interviews. But even more disturbing was 
the difficulty in collecting outcome data. The SIS staff was 
either negligent or reluctant to provide this data, particu- 
larly trainee characteristic and background data. They took 
the position that this had little to do with the quality of 
the service provided or its impact on th^ individual. Since 
the Shelley team was not in the position to require the staff 
to collect information, much of this data is missing, making 
an accurate assessment of project outcomes difficult. 



Some Problems as a Participant- Observer 



Because as participant-observers the Shelley staff 
had access to information that reflected certain weakness 
and irrationalities in the SIS development process and cur- 
rent operating procedures, they were faced with two difficult 
problems in preparing this documentation. The first was 
whether to describe the project's activities and experiences 
as they actually happened or as they should have happened. 
An attempt has been made to solve this problem by separat- 
ing the description of the SIS project from the technical 
material on how to set up an Employer Technical Services pro- 
gram. However^ even in describing what occurred in the OBES 
project^ it was sometimes necessary to impose more of a struc- 
ture than actually existed in order to make the descriptions 
understandable . 

The other problem was determining what portion of the 
negative developmental experience encountered by SIS to record. 
Because of the nature of a large bureaucracy^ such as a State 
Employment Service, inef feciencies in process are often un- 
V avoidable. Unfortunately, when these situations are reported 
they may seem to cast a bad light on the people involved in 
the process. Some critical statements are unavoidable if a 
realistic picture of the SIS experience was to be provided. 
The Shelley team has made a strong effort to be as objective 
as possible and hope any criticism will be viewed as a con- 
structive attempt to help others avoid the same difficulties. 
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SECTION II - EXHIBIT A 



OHIO BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
145 SOUTH FRONT STREET P.O. BOX 1618 

COLUMBUS. OHIO 43216 Willuh E OlL»»ts. Admhmlmlur 

IN REPLY REFER TO 



COMPANY "X' 



TRAINING NEEDS SURVEY 



OHIO BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 

SKILL IMPROVEMENT SYSTEMS DIVISION 
Third Floor 

309 South Fourth Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 

Telephone: 469-5050 
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ABSTRACT 



Title of Paper: 
Submitted By: 

Division Director: 
Project Manager: 



Report On Training Needs Survey And Proposal For Training 

Skill Improvement Systems Division of The Ohio Bureau of 
Employment Services 

Phyllis Payne 

Allen J. Swaim 



I. Objectives: 

This survey was designed to uncover problem areas, to trace the root causes 
of those problems, and to reconunend solutions. Skill Improvement Systems (SIS) 
has particular expertise in providing training for those problems for which 
training is the answer • 



II. Methodology: 



While SIS set out to concentrate its efforts in the maintenance area, it 
found that maintenance is directly affected by the competence with which 
other company functions are perfomed. Therefore, employees from other 
work areas in the plant were interviewed, conclusions were drawn, and 
recommendations were made concerning the maintenance department and several 
other related operations. 

The interview phase of the training needs survey began February 15, 1972. 
Five SIS staff members conducted interviews with 17 maintenance men. Sub- 
sequent interviews and in-plant observations were conducted by various 
staff members. Interviews were conducted with the Plant Engineer, the 
Maintenace Control Supervisor, the Packaging Maintenance Supervisor, and 
the Supervisors of the Hydrogenation and Refinery Departments. Other 
interviewed were: Supervisor in the Margarine Department, Superintendents 
and Foremen in the refinery. 

The information gained through interviews and observations has been fully 
analyzed and problem areas have been pinpointed. Training is recommended 
for those problem areas in which it is appropriate. Other recommendations 
and suggestions are put forth for those problem areas in which training 
would be inappropriate. SIS is prepared to support company management in 
efforts to solve many of these identified problems. 
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STATEMENT OF PROBLEM AREAS 



Summary of Problem Areas 

The problem indicators which we found during the interview and observation 
phase of the training needs survey were grouped together insofar as they 
were found to have common features and causes. When so grouped they showed 
problem^: in^^ihe following major areas: 

1. There is a lack of generalized skills among the maintenance workers. T 

2. Career ladders are not open for maintenance personnel. 

3. The test for entrance into the Maintenance Man I position is highly 
criticized by Maintenance Men II. 

4. Manpower is being wasted by allocating skilled maintenance workers to 
tasks calling for lower skill levels. 

5. Maintenance scheduling policies are highly criticized by plant personnel. 

6. Maintenance requests and assignments are not always efficiently communicated. 

7. Operators lack skills and knowledge concerning the equipment and machinery 
with which they work. 

8. Little maintenance work is done on the second or third shift. 

9. The company lacks an orientation booklet. 

Problem Areas Amplified 

Analysis of the interviews and observations conducted by the SIS staff 
indicates that there are several areas in which training could help 
company workers to function more efficiently. These areas are staffed 
by maintenance workers, operators, clean-up workers and supervisors. 

1. Cross-Training 

With respect to the workers engaged in the general area of maintenance 
(maintenance mechanic, pipefitter, welder, electrician) we have found 
that there is an undersirable lack of cross-training. That is, some 
mechanics do not do well in light electrical repair activities, etc. 
This situation is disclosed by the skill inventory attached in the 
Appendix and is confirmed by the employee interviews. 

2. Career Ladders 

Both management and maintenance workers expressed dissatisfaction with 

the lack of career ladders in the maintenance area. Management is 

disappointed that none of the men have the skills to be promoted to 

the Maintenance Man I classification. The workers feel that some 

among them, in fact, possess the requisite skills for this classification. 
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3. Testing For Promotion For Maintenance Man I 

The workers also feel that the company ±s using an artificial test 
for promotion to Maintenance Man I, that they should he rated for 
promotion solely on the basis for performance and ability. Further, 
the workers feel that the company has not defined the qualifications 
needed by a worker to achieve the Maintenance Man I classification 
and that the company is not seriously trying to fill this classification. 
The feeling that promotion is blocked has led to morale problems among 
the workers. 

4. Efficient Manpower Allocation 

SIS found that there is waste in the assignment of maintenance manpower. 
Many repairs require the assignment of two maintenance workers • But, 
very often the need is not for two fully-skilled maintenance men. To 
accomplish many repair or adjustment jobs only one journeyman maintenance 
man with a helper is needed. For instance, SIS learned that many 
maintenance jobs requiring welding or torch cutting require that a man 
stand by with a fire prevention kit. This fireman has been a 
maintenance man II. He could be someone less-skilled and lower-paid. 
Though he is needed as such, the second man in these two-man jobs is 
ofteo only a helper and a wrench holder. 

5. Efficient Maintenance Scheduling 

Among the workers and supervisors interviewed by SIS there exists 
an almost universal questioning of what appears to be the company 
policy on the scheduling of maintenance. Presently the policy seems 
to be that a machine perceived to be running in a damaged state is 
often allowed to run until it becomes totally inoperative. To be 
sure, there are times when this would be an intelligent procedure. 
But there is a feeling in the plant that a blanket policy exists, 
as stated, which costs the company excessively in downtime on the 
machinery. 

6 . Handling^ of M- - ^ "-enance Requests and Assignments 

There appears to be a need for eriforcement of communication lines 
with respect to reoair requests. Some inefficiency was noted in 
getting repair requests to the maintenance department and particularly 
to the maintenance supervisors. This information came from the main- 
tenance workers. The maintenance supervisors seem satisfied. However, 
instances have occurred when, because of breakdowns in communication 
and priority-setting, maintenance has not been able to function 
efficiently. 

7. Skill Shortages Among Operators 

Management, the supervisors of maintenance men, the supervisors of 
operators, and maintenance workers agree that operators lack training 
and therefore skills in working with their machinery and equipment. 
Valves are turned improperly causing damages. Lines and pumps are not 
"blown out^\ Other incidents of operator neglect and malfeasance are 
costing time and money. 
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8. Proper Supervision of Clean-Up Activity 



The personnel involved in clean-^up lack direction and supervision. 
Interviews, particularly with supervisors, indicate that there is no 
systematic cleaning schedule within the plant. Nor is there any 
central supervision of clean-up men. This leads to whole areas being 
omitted from cleaning for long periods of time. The same sources in- 
dicate a Deed for hard information concerning cleaning agents and techni- 
ques. 

A 

^* Additional Maintenance on Second and Third Shifts 

1 

Nearly all interviewees agree that efficiency of production and I 
maintenance would be improved by assigning more maintenance workers 
to the second and third shifts. However, to a man the day shift 
maintenance workers indicated that a transfer to another shift 
would cause them to leave the company. 

10. Company Orientation 

None of the workers interviewed had a clear understanding of the 
history of the company, its position in the market, or the system used 
to distribute the company products. They had some understanding 
of company benefits such as hospitalization. 

C. Positive Findings 

One aspect of the information gained from interviews was pleasing to the 
interview team. Worker morale appears to be quite high. This is especially 
true of maintenance personnel. A spirit of camaraderie and mutual support 
pervades the maintenance department. The men seen to have a high regard 
for present management. They like and respect their supervisors. They 
feel that company management is "doing something" for them. 

With respect to their pay and working conditions the men feel that they 
are paid adequately for what they do. The exception here is that many who 
feel this way also indicate that "nobody ever feels he's paid enough". 
They accept the physical aspects of their work and the plant and the 
limitations inherent in both. 



TRAINING RECOMMENDATIONS 



Five broad areas in which training would help Company "X" solve problems^ 
related to the maintenance department were revealed by the training needs survey: 

Skill Training For Present Maintenance Crew 

SIS proposes to provide training for maintenance people in welding techniques, 
elementary electrical work and shop math. 
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Trainees would be selected on the basis of skill inventories so that 
training units would aid maintenance people to fill gaps in their know- 
ledge and thus enable them to be more versatile on the job. For example 
trainees who are competent at welding but need shop math would be 
included in the shop math section but not necessarily in tho welding 
section. Upon successful completion of training, as determined by SIS 
trainer ratings and on-the-job performance ratings from Company "X" 
trainees would receive a promotion from classification as maintenance 
man II to maintenance man I. 

Acceptance of this training program will assure Company "X" that it 
will have a maintenance crew which is versatile and can handle a variety 
of maintenance responsibilities efficiently. 

Training For Second and Third Shift Maintenance Personnel and Maintenance 
Helpers 

SIS proposes to provide training for at least six people in all three 
areas mentioned above (shop math, welding techniques and elementary 
electrical work) . 

Trainees would not be expected to come to training possessing as much 
proficiency as ^he current maintenance crew. 

Training would then be geared toward building a proficiency which would 
qualify these people to move into either Maintenance Helper (for day 
shift) or maintenance II positions for the second and third shifts. 

This training should be coupled with on-the-job experiences which would 
be gained by scheduling all trainees as maintenance helpers for a period 
of time before they move into maintenance II slots. 

Supervisory Training 

Line supervisors have not received any formal supervisory training. Such 
training could increase cooperation and communication between supervisors 
and between supervisors and workers. This would result in a more effective 
utilizatic 1 of the workforce. Trainees would be present supervisors and/or 
people who have been identified as having valid supervisory potential. A 
second or third shift crew leader or supervisor should be considered for 
this training. 

Training will consist of a two hour class per week for an eight week 
period. it will include the following curriculum: 

Defining Responsibility : Definition of employee job responsibilities 
as they relate to supervisory duties. 

2. Planning and Scheduling; Planning to determine the best method 

for accompli sliment of departmental and company objectives. Scheduling 
to achieve the effective utilization of available manpower in order to 
meet those objectives. 



^* Delegation and Follow-up : How to delegate effectively, give clear 
instructions and follow-up. 

Evaluatins the Work of Others ; How to evaluate, set performance standards, 
build commitment and counsel employees. 

5. How to Motivate and Handle Suggestions ; How to understand the basic 
psychological and material needs of employees, including job satis- 
faction, praise, constructive criticism, and peer group acceptance. 

6. How to Accomplish On-The-Job Training ; The vast majority of training 
is conducted on the job. Therefore, it is important that the 
supervisor understand the basic concept of this training procedure. 

Training For Operators 

SIS proposes a short course of training for operators in the plant. This 
training would deal with the problem found with respect to the inability 
of many operators to properly turn and adjust valves. They would be 
shown how to perform this activity. However, since it is suspected that 
part of their problems in this area are motivational in nature some material 
would be included in this area to attempt to motivate them to a higher degree 
of cooperation than they are presently demonstrating. 

Additionally, in this training segment stress would be placed on the 
importance of operators cooperating with maintenance men when repairs 
are necessary. Often oeprators are in a better position than the repairman 
when it comes to knowing which valves ought to be shut off to close down a 
given system of pipes. An operator due to his intimate knowledge of the 
valves with which he works might save a repairman from depending on a 
given valve to shut off a system when, in fact, the valve could not be 
fully shut off. 

Because of the short duration of this proposed training SIS will waive 
the promotion of operators under the upgrading program. 

Training For Clean-Up Personnel 

SIS proposes to run a training track for all workers engaged in general 
clean-up activities. This training would consist of material relative 
to scheduling of time, assignment of priority to work, techniques and 
materials to be used. 

Additionally, SIS proposes that one man each from the first and second 
shifts be upgraded to leadman. They would receive a raise in pay 
commensurate with their new responsibilities. These two men would be 
included in the training course for supervisors so that they would have 
the leadership skills necessary to perform their new duties. 

Acceptance of this training by the company would lead to a cleaner 
physical plant. Removal of dirt and grease in many areas would increase 
the effectiveness of the safety program now in progress. Increased 
efficiency in this activity would have morale benefits throughout the 
plant. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF SIS AND COMPANY "X" AND PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 



Should this proposal be accepted^ SIS would : 

1. Provide sufficient staff and outside personnel to complete 
conunon goals of SIS and Company "X". 

2. If desired, assit the company in selection of trainees, interview 
and select potential candidates and submit recommendations for 
final class composition. 

3. Develop curriculum and consult with management during the training 
phase. 

4. Provide a training manual in each course, for each trainee, 
company trainer/ and two copies for management. 

5. Provide management with a progress report on each trainee prior 
to course completion. 

6. Provide program follow-up on each trainee. 



The Company Would ; 

1. Pay each trainee for time spent in training. 

2. Make trainee available for all training sessions. 

3. Provide the best available facilities for training. 

4. Provide a graduation ceremony for those trainees who successfully 
complete the training program. 

5. Promote trainees who have, in the company's judgment, shown 
significant improvement to a new level of responsibility with 
a salary increase commensurate with that level. 

6. Provide SIS with periodic reports showing dates of promotion 
and new salaries of trainees promoted. 



IMPLEMENTATION OF TRAINING PROGRAMS 



All training programs will be conducted on the premises of Company "X". 
The training will be done by SIS staff and outside technical trainers 
arranged fo^ by SIS. Each of the training courses will consist of one 
two-hour session per week. The total length of the training courses 
will vary. 

Administration of Training 

All of the training courses which the company agrees to take will have 
the following common characteristics: 
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1. The trainees will receive handouts for each session, high- 
lighting the major points covered in that session. These hand- 



2. 



outs will then constitute training manuals which can be used 
by the company in the future. 

The sessions will utilize a mixture of lectures, group discussions, 
role playing, and simulation to insure maximum trainee partici- 
pation and a high degree of interest. Appropriate visual aids 
will also be designed to support the program, as required. 

3. At the end of each session, and at the end of the program, each 
participant will complete an evaluation sheet designed both to 
measure the effectiveness of the session and to identify major 
needs of the trainees. By analyzing these sheets the instructor 
can go back and review any questionable areas or can provide for 
extra training as required, if problem areas are consistently 
sighted as major problems by a large segment of the group, the 
trainer will take appropriate action to accomplish the instructional 
goal which would otherwise not be met. 

4. A Certificate of Achievement will be issued to each trainee 
upon successful completion. 



NON-TRAINING RECOMMENDATIONS 

For certain problems that cannot be solved by training, SIS recommends that: 

1. Management clarify the requirements for the Maintenance I position 
and for the specialist category. To assist in the process, SIS is 
submitting model job descriptions to the company management. 

2. Management review the test being used in connection with promotions 
into the Maintenance I category and the specialist category, if 

on review this test is discarded, workers should be notified of 
the decision. If on review the test is judged valid, the rational 
for Its use should be made available to the workers concerned. 

3. If recommendation 4 of the training recommendations (see Section B, 
Page 63 ) is approved, a system be implemented to utilize the 
maintenance trainees as part of two-man maintenance teams when 

the work-to-be-performed necessitates the use of a fully-qualified 
maintenance man and only a helper. 

4. Management review its current practice of waiting until a machine 
totally breaks down before the maintenance staff is called in. 
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APPENDIX 



Taylor 

Kitzmiller 

Wilkins 

Mosley 

Brady 

Miller 

Payne 

Sims 

Walker 

Swaim 

Medley 

Town sen 

Clark 

Lukens 

Covm 

Browne 

Stoffer 

Unger 

Hampton 



SKILL INVENTORY - MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT 

Welding Light Electrical Shop Math 

Yes No No 

Yes No No 

No Yes No 

Yes Yes No 

No Yes No 

Yes No No 

No No No 

No Yes No 

No (but does Yes No 
not need 
it) 



Yes No 

Yes Yes 

Yes No 

Yes Yes 

Yes Yes 

Yes No 

Yes Yes 

No No 

No No 

Yes Yes 



No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 



Pipe Fitting 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

NO 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
• No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
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EMPLOYER' TECHNICAL SERVICES 

SECTION 11 1 — 

A PROGRAM MAiJUAL 



EMPLOYER TECHNICAL SERVICES: 



A PROGRAM MANUAL 



This section contains a guide for the development 
and operation of a broad Employer Technical Services pro- 
gram. The suggested program approach is based on the exper- 
iences of the Skill Improvement Systems (SIS) program of 
the Ohio Bureau of Employment Services and the Industrial 
Training Services (ITS) program of the New Jersey State 
Department of Labor and Industry. 

Much of the material offered in the following pages 
will be familiar to observers arid operators of public man- 
power programs. State Employment Service officials will 
quickly recognize analytical and service approaches that 
are presently part of their agencies* program, although not 
necessarily contained in a single identifiable division • 
Only a few state agencies, however, have an in-plant train- 
ing capability, and with the exception of the two afore- 
mentioned programs, there is little indication that any 
state has molded these capabilities into a comprehensive 
Employer Technical Services program designed both to amelio- 
rate the work-related problems of the employed worker, assist 
employers in solving their manpower management problems, and 
improve the Employment Service image in the community. 

The value of an industrial services program coupled 
with an effective employer contact approach has been advo- 
cated repeatedly in various Employment Service administrative 
letters such as GAL 1430 (April 1971) , TESPL 2637 (May 1971) 
and TESPL 2651 (June 1972), and supported in such technical 
manuals as Developing Ybuv Manpower and the Industrial 
Services Handbook. State ES Administrators indicate, however, 
that requests for increased staffing and financial resources 
to expand or improve activities not directly applicant 
related are given short shrift during budget and p]an of 
Service reviews by regional and federal officials. This 
manual offers no solutions to these funding problems. 
Both the Ohio and New Jersey projects were begun with 
special funding above the states* regular allocations, but 
efforts to be included in the annual Plan of Service have 
proved unsuccessful. 
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state Employment Services wishing to establish the 
type of program outlined in this manual may want to consider 
the development of a proposal requesting additional funds # 
but during the current period- of belt tightening in all 
federally funded areas # there is little reason to believe 
that additional money will be available. Therefore ^ this 
report advocates that efforts be made to build an effective 
Employer Technical Services program by refocusing existing 
agency programs (such as traditional Occupational Analysis 
and Industrial Services and the testing program^ Employer 
Relations efforts and public relations activities) which 
may not be returning the expected benefits in terms of 
openings^ placements and employer loyalty* 

It may appear to some that a government program 
emphasizing service to employers and the problems of the 
employed worker at this time of high unemployment is unjus- 
tified and that manpower policies should swing back to the 
need to reduce frictional unemployment. However^ there is 
no conflict between these two issues. Making the workplace 
more tolerable and improving the potentials of workers and 
their supervisors reduces the possibility that a worker will 
voluntarily leave his job or be fired unnecessarily. Serving 
the employer and his workforce^ therefore^ addresses some of 
the causes of frictional unemployment rather than the symp- 
toms that have historically been treated through labor ex- 
change techniques. While the Newark and Colvmibus experiences 
do not yet provide a full picture of the potentials of 
an Employer Technical Services program ^ there is reason to 
advocate that State Employment Service officials carefully 
review the material presented here and consider its potential 
for enriching the employer contact program. 

Provided in this manual is a detailed^ nontechnical 
description of the program components and development pro- 
cess. In preparing a program manual for a public manpower 
program as diverse as the State Employment Service system, it 
was necessary to walk a thin line between making the approach 
too rigid — thereby restricting its use to only a few 
localities or situations, or too flexible — making it of 
little use in program design and implementation. The 
following pages contain: 

— A description of the program planning process and 
initial administrative procedures; 

I — A description of the design and implementation of 
an employer outreach process appropriate for a 
technical services program; 

— A description of an in-plant intervention system 
designed to assist employers in identifying and 
solving their manpower management problems; 
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— Appendices providing references to technical re- 
source documents and materials available for use 
in the analysis and technical assistance phases 
of program operation. 

The approach outlined here is not intended to be a 
rigid model. State ES officials wishing to install an 
Employer Technical Services program will have to mold the 
design to conform to agency and local labor market needs. 
While it is recognized that few localities will be able to 
use the material exactly as presented, it is suggested that 
all ES officials in all the States review the techniques 
presented here and select, modify and test those aspects 
which seem relevant to their own needs. 
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PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION 



prcx;ram 

DESIGN 



PURPOSE: To oudfne a 
broadened piogram for 
serving employers that 
will reflect tiie goals of 
the agency, die avail* 
ability of staff and ic- 
tources, die existence of 
other community seivice 
agencies, and die needs 
of die local labor maii(et« 



STAFFING 



PURPOSE ; To secnre capable 
staff by developing position 
desciipdons and salary class* 
ificadons, and by fecnddng 
and screening bot^i within 
and outside the agency « 



STAFF TRAINING 
AND 
DEVELOPMENT 



PURPOSE; To plan and implement an 
intensive training piogram and a condnoing 
development process diat will pxovide die 
staff with die sldlb, knowledge and con- 
sistency of approach necessary to provide 
a hi£^ quality of seivice to employers. 



REPORTING 
DESIGN 



PURPOSE: To establish a data collection 
system and analysis procedures dut will 
insure the creation of reports appropriate 
for internal management, external eval*- 
uation and monitDting, and public 
information* 



PLANNING 

FOR 
EMPLOYER 
OUTREACH 



PURPOSE ; To establisi 
objectives for die out-^ 
reach effort and creati 
an outreach strategy 
document that will inA 
sure the integdty of tM 
employer contact canJ 
paign and a uniformity 
of process. 
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EMPLOYER TECHNICAL SERVICES PROGRAM 



LANNING 

FOR 
MPLOYER 
UTREACH 



^S£ : To establish 
lives for tfie out- 
effoxt and create 
reach sttitegy 
ent Aat will in- 
le integiity of the 
ver contact cam- 
and a uniformity 



ENffPLOYER OUTREACH 



PRE- CONTACT 
OUTREACH 
ACTIVITIES 



PURPOSE; To identifyr 
organizadons to be con- 
tacted and to gather 
inifonnation tiiat will 
provide the outi^ach 
staff with the daU 
necessary to develop 
informed y effective 
maiiceting presenta- 
tions geared to the 
specific needs of 
potential clients. 



DIRECT 
CONTACT 
CAMPAIGN 




Does 
Company Need 
Service? 



PURPOSE; To contact effectively 
selected employers, discuss with 
tiiem.the capabilities of the pro- 
gram, assess their organizations* 
needs and come to an agreement 
on the provision of any necessary 
services. 



Periodic Recontact 



IN-PLANT 
PROBLEM 
ANALYSIS 
AND 

RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS 



PU RPOSE; To identify those 
aspects of a company's pro- 
cess and environment that 
do not contribute to the 
efficiency of the organization 
or the well-being of its work- 
force, and then to recommend 
remedial action. 
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[N-PLANT 
ROBLEM 
^ALYSIS 
AND 

COMMEN- 
DATIONS 




; To identify those 
f a company's pro- 
envitonxnent that 
>ntribute to the 
y of the organization 
!l-being of its work- 
id then to recommend 
action. 




YE55 



Periodic Follow-up 
Contact 



TECHNICAL SERVICES 
Provided by ftogram Staff to Solve: 

1. Skill /Knowledge Problems 

2. Attitude /Motivational Problems 

3. Environmental Problems 

4. Structural Problems 



Arrange for Provision 
of Seivice by 
^PPw^P"*te Community 
Age no V 




Periodic Follow-up 
Contact 
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Planning and Administration 
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PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION 



Building upon the present capabilities and programs of 
the agency and those of cooperating community manpower 
organizations ^ a State Employment Service can develop, 
a responsive Employer Technical Services program by: 

• Planning a program within the context of the 
local labor market^ to solve employers ^ 
manpower-related problems; 

• Identifying and recruiting a staff capable 
of^ implementing the plan; 

• Designing and implementing a staff training 
and development program; 

• Designing a system for reporting information 
on program impact and accomplishments . 
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PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION 



During the past 12 years the State Employment Service 
system has been asked to assiune responsibility for a mulpli- 
city o£ new programs designed to solve complex social problems 
The federal guidelines for these programs often have not rec- 
ognized the operational and procedural problems that must 
be solved before the programs can be installed. The process 
of translating federal or state requirements into operating 
procedures has often floundered because insufficient time 
was made available for addressing administrative and planning 
issues. Inadequate planning can exacerj^ate the overlapping 
.of organizational structure and duplication of effort which 
have long plagued the nation's manpower program. 

The general planning and administrative approach 
advocated in this section is designed to facilitate t^e 
development of an Employer Technical Services program, it 
is recognized that each agency already has standard planning, 
reporting, staffing and staff development procedures which 
satisfy the needs of the organization, and that the proce- 
dures suggested here will require modification to conform 
to standard agency practices. 

The following four phases of pre-operational 'activity 
are suggested. The heavy emphasis on planning and staff 
development is based on needs demonstrated by the Skill 
Improvement Systems program: 

— Progreun Designs Research and analysis of local 
nieeds and agency capabilities; establishment of 
program goals; and development of. a Program Plan 
of Action. 

— Staffing: Creation of position descriptions 
followed by recruitment and selection of appro-* 
priate staff. 

— Staff Training and Development: A progr2un to 
provide staff with the requisite skills and 
knowledge • — " 

~ Reporting; An outline for an information 
gathering, analysis and dissemination system. 
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PROGRAM DESIGN 



Purpose: To outline a broadened program for 
serving employers which will reflect the goals 
of the agency^ the availability of staff and. 
resources J the existence of other community 
service agencies ^ and the needs of the local 
labor market. 



Overview 



While the major objectives of all State Employment 
Services are similar, there are significant differences 
among the states in administrative procedures, management . 
styles and program structure* These differences have 
developed because of variations in Individual state admin- 
istrative systems, the needs of the local l2ibor markets 
and most importantly, the talents and personalities^ of the 
agency's staff* If an Employer Technical Services program 
is to maximize the use of available capabilities in focusing 
on both current and future organizational needs, a careful 
and intensive research and planning effort must precede 
any operational activity. This program design phase is 
intended to insure a complete identification of local labor 
market problems, agency capabilities and constraints and, 
finally, the availability of service resources outside the 
SES. Out of this research and analysis should evolve a 
planning document that will provide data for informed 
decision-making on staffing requirements, staff development 
activities, employer outreach strategy and technical service 
packages * 



Data Collection and Analysis 

The first step in identifying those key factors 
necessary for effective program design is art information, 
gathering effort. This data collection and the ensuing ' 
analysis can provide the basis for making decisions on the 
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geographic location of the progrcun* and the appropriate mix 
of services to respond to local labor market and agency needs* 
The major areas of reason in the planning effort, fully 
detailed in Table 1, include: 

— Labor Market Information (Table 1*1) 

— Community Services (Table 1*2) 

— The Present Employer Contact Program (Table 1.3) 

— Literature Review (Table 1.4) 

It is recognized that no one agency will find it 
necessary to collect all the data outlined here. The 
research activities should be restricted to those areas 
that experience and coiranon sense indicate will be useful 
to the design and review process. 



Program Plan of Action 



Once the initial research and analysis has been com- 
pleted, the next step is the creation of an action oriented 
document detailing a program design compatible with planned 
or existing agency functions. It is essential in this pro- 
cess that decisions be made with the-full participation of 
appropriate management and operational officials. In this 
way, the experience and knowledge of agency personnel is 
tapped but, more importantly, through this review process 
program acceptance among agency staff can be achieved. A 
suggested design and review process for the program Plan of 
Action includes the following tasks: 

• Appointment of Planning Coordinator 

A person, familiar with the agency and experienced 
in the planning of manpower progrcuas should be selected 
to coordinate the design process. By identifying a single 
individual to lead the effort, a consistency of approach 
and a continuity of effort is assured. 



* The experiences of the ITS anc^ SIS programs indicate that 
the geographic boundaries for a technical service program 
should encompass an economic district, an SMSA, or the en^ 
tire state. Both the New Jersey and Ohio programs, while 
designed to serve a particular SKSA, reported directly to 
agency headquarters rather than to a local or district 
office. 
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• Development and Review of a Concept Paper 



Under the direction of the design leader, a short 
concept paper should be prepared, proposing the program's 
rationale, goals, operating methods and relationship to 
other agency activities. The paper should then be distri- 
buted to appropriate agency officials for comment and 
modification. These officials should be encouraged to 
offer substantive criticism concerning the integrity of 
design and the focus of the program. 

• Writing a Program Plan of Action 

Once the opinions of agency staff have been secured, 
a draft of the Plan of Action may be prepared. This 
document, which should reflect the insights provided by 
the research effort and the suggestions of agency offi- 
cials, will serve as a blueprint for program implementa- 
tion. The structure and content of the document will be 
molded by the needs and capabilities of each SES. Below 
is a brief outline suggested for the Plan of Action. 
(The material presented throughout the Program Manual 
should be used to answer the questions under each topic.) 

I. Background and Rationales 

1. What types of employer technical services are 
presently offered by the agency? 

2. tVhat is the present level of staffing and funding 
of these activities? 

3. Are these activities achieving the desired re- 
sults? 

4. Why is the agency considering an expanded techni- 
cal service progrcun? 

II. Identification of Program Goals: 

1. How will the program benefit the agency? The 
employed worker? The client organization? 

2. Can the goals be stated in quantitative terms? 

— Number of trainees? 

— Number of increased placements? 

— Number of new SES users? 

III. Employer Outreach Approach ; 

1. How will employers be made aware of the services 
of this program? 

2. How will this outreach effort be coordinated with 
other SES employer contact programs? 
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3. Who will be empowered to commit the program to 
a service project? 

4. l*ho will be responsible for monitoring the market- 
ing effort? 

IV. Types of Services to be Offered : 

1. Will in-depth problem analysis be provided? 

— What will be the scope of the analysis? 
What will be the general research approach? 

2. What types of training will be offered? 

— Skills training? 

— Supervisory training? 
Other? 

3. What types of services will be provided by 
community agencies? 

4. How will the full service capabilities of the 
SES be utilized in this program? 

V. Data Collection System : 

J 1. What types of data will be collected on program 

outcomes and impacts? 

2. How will this data be collected, analyzed and 
reported? 

3. How will these procedures be integrated into 
the agency's regular reporting system? 

VI. Staffing Plan : 

1. How many professional and clerical staff roemebers 
will be required? 

2. What are the major job classifications? 

3. What are the expected personnel sources? 

VII. Staff Development Plan : 

1. How will the initial staff training be accomplished? 

— \n\o will be responsible? 

— What will the content of the training be? 

— How will the training be evaluated? 

VIII. Funding Arrangements : 

1. What internal monetary resources are available 
for this program? 

2. What additional funds might be available? 
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IX. Timetable for Developmental Activities 

1. When will the monies be available? 

2. When will the staff be hired? 

3. When will the employer contact prograun begin? 

4. When will the first service prograun begin? 

5. When will the staff be fully occupied?"" 

6. When will the first program evaluation take place? 

• Review of Program Plan of Action 

The draft document should be distributed throughout 
the agency for comment and modification. It is particu- 
larly important, at this draft stage, to evoke the opinions 
and feelings of those officials who head SES units that 
will interface with the proposed program. Because the 
structure of the Employer Technical Services program may 
overlap existing program areas, it is necessary to clear 
away possible misunderstandings which, if left to fester, 
may develop into organizational conflicts. Once the comments 
of interested staff members have been secured/ the Plan 
of Action should be formalized and submitted to the agency 
administrator for final approval. The format of the Plan 
of Action should be consistent with that used in the 
agency's Plan of Service. 
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STAFFING THE PROGRAM 



Purpose: To secure capable staf -eloping 
position descriptions and salari Sh ^jications ^ 
and by recruiting and screening bovn within and 
outside the agency. 



-Overview 



As with any service organization^ the capabilities 
and quality of the staff will be the prime determinant of the 
effectiveness of the Employer Technical Services program. 
Since initial staffing decisions^ particularly in a civil 
service environment^ often have long tqrm impacts on program 
operations^ great care and consideration must be given to the 
process of creating position descriptions^ recruiting and 
selecting the program staff. 

The process of accomplishing these staffing tasks 
will be molded by the requirements of the program as outlined 
in the Plan of Action and^ of course ^ by the constraints 
imposed by the state and agency personnel systems. An 
Employer Technical Services program requires a staff with an 
ability to respond to manpower problems in varying contexts. 
In staffing an ETS program^ the agency should make maximum 
use of the flexibility provided by personnel procedures both 
in terms of salary classifications^ position requirements 
and selection criteria. The material provided below out- 
lines the major tasks to be accomplished in the orderly 
acquisition of capable personnel. 



Selecting a Program Director 



It is desirable to bring the person who will ultimately 
direct the program into the process at the first opportunity, 
perhaps initially as a consultant. An agency may be able to 
recruit a person from within the SES staff. With most of the 
analytical and administrative skills necessary to carry out the 
program . However, it may be necessary to recruit from outside 
in order to bring into the program a Director possessing 
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strong industrial management, analysis and/or training skills, 
whose background will impress and evoke the confidence of the 
employer community. 



Position Descriptions and Salary Classification Scheme 

With the assistance of the Program Director, the next 
step is the development and review of position description 
statements and salary classification guidelines. These posi- 
tion descriptions will reflect the staffing pattern established 
in the Plan of Action. Below are some typical position descrip- 
tions for an Employer Technical Services program, based on the 
SIS and ITS examples: 

— Program Director: Plans, designs, implements and 
coordinates in-plant service projects in accordance 
with guidelines and regulations of the SES and the 
U.S. Department of Labor. Interprets policy and 
supervises the work of the staff in the development 
and effective implementation of a wide variety of 
programs providing skill and non-skill training, 
remedial education, and management consulting 
services to employers, consistent with the needs 

of their employees. Prepares reports reflecting 
activities and impact of program operations. 

— Operations Supervisor: Under the direction of the 
Program Director oversees the identification of 
potential in-plant programs, supervises the exe- 
cution of in-plant analysis activities, monitors 
the development of curricula and the provision of 
training services, and follows-up all service 
activity to insure compliance with SES policies 
and the provision of quality services. 

— Marketing Specialist: Under the direction of the 
Operations Supervisor and in accordance with the 
employer outreach strategy, identifies and. con- 
tacts employers in need of the program's services 
to solicit their cooperation in establishing in- 
plant programs. Explains benefits of the program, 
outlines analytical steps and explains employer 
requirements for participation. When in-plant 
analysis has been completed, may assist in the 
negotiation of a service program for the company. 
May supervise a marketing team in early stages of 
the program. - 
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— Analyst/Tratner; Under the direction of the 

Operations Supervisor^ makes studies of employer 
establishments^ noting manpower-related problems. 
Conducts in-plant surveys^ describing the nature 
and causes of problems and recommends avenues of 
remediation. With the assistance of the Operations 
Supervisor and/or Marketing Specialist^ negotiates 
technical assistance package with employer. In 
accordance with the needs of a company ^ prepares 
training curriculum and materials and, if required/ 
administers training program including both class- 
room and on-the-job training. 

The salaries for these positions will of course depend 
on the salary structures of the particular SES. In both the 
SIS and ITS programs it was necessary to modify the salary 
classification system in order to hire staff with the required 
qualifications . 



Recruitment and Screening 



Once the position descriptions and salary classifica 
tion schemes have been approved , recruitment should begin. 
The Director should be the first hired and should partici- 
pate in the recruitment and selection process to insure the 
acquisition of a compatible and cooperative staff. 

Personnel sources for this recruitment will depend 
largely on the requirements dictated in the Plan of Action. 
The optimum staff would include a mix of persons drawn from 
both within and outside the agency with backgrounds in 
industry and government ^ a demonstrated ability to communi- 
cate / and some experience in management analysis ^ industrial 
training or the public manpower program. Those states with 
well developed OAIS programs may wish to draw some or all 
personnel from that unit into the project. Employer Rela- 
tions and MDTA Contract Representatives who have had signif- 
icant employer contact experience can also be valuable 
additions to the staff, although serious consideration 
should be given to drawing at least a portion of the 
staff from outside the agency to inject different perspec- 
tives and experiences into the program. 

Staff hiring should be completed rapidly enough so 
that virtually all the staff is available for participation 
in the initial staff training activities. 



STAFF TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT 



Purpose: To plan and implement an intensive training 
program and a continuing development process that 
will provide the staff with the skills^ knowledge^ and 
consistency of approach necessary to provide a high 
quality of service to employers . 



Overview 



A carefully planned training program should be con- 
ducted for the staff prior to any significant operational 
activities. The service package proposed in the Plan of 
Action should be examined to determine what skills and 
knowledge the staff should possess. Once these requirements 
have been determined, the experience, background and education 
of the staff members should be inventoried and matched against 
the requirements to establish a training needs listing and 
curriculum outline. Because the staff will be confronted with 
different problems in i varied contexts during their partici- 
pation in program operations, it is impossible to prepare 
them for all eventualities during the initial training. There 
fore, a continuing process of individual and overall staff 
development must be established and maintained. 

Outlined below is a suggested process for designing 
and implementing a comprehensive staff training and develop- 
ment program. It is intended only as a guide — not as a 
curriculxim outline — and should be modified to meet the 
particular needs of a project staff. The material is organ- 
ized into basic skill and knowledge areas that seem to have 
practicability for the staff of an in-plant service program. 
As with the training that will be performed for client com- 
panies, the quality of the curriculum, the effectiveness of 
the training materials, and the selection of training tech- 
niques will be critical to the success of the program. 

The tasks involved in effecting a staff development 
program follow the generally accepted procedures for training 
program design and include: 

Appointment of a training coordinator 
— Curriculum development 
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— Identification of training resources 

— Scheduling, implementation and evaluation of the 
training 

— Planning for on-going staff development 



Appointment of a Training Coordinator 



The first task in the design and implementation of 
the training program is the appointment of a training coor- 
dinator. This person may be the Project Director, a staff 
member, the SES training director, or any other person having 
the necessary training expertise. The coordinator should 
oversee the design of curriculum, the scheduling of training, 
the collection of necessary training materials, and arrange- 
ments for field visits. In addition, preparation should be 
made to enlist qualified lecturers and trainers to present 
appropriate portions of the curriculum. 



Curriculum Development 



The following steps are necessary to develop a 
compifehensive curriculum responsive to the needs of the staff 
and supportive of the project operations: 

• Training Needs Analysis 

A training needs analysis should be undertaken by 
the coordinator to determine first, the requisite skill 
needs (what the staff should be able to do) and background 
information (what they should know ) , and secondly, what 
levels of skill and relevant knowledge are already pos- 
sessed by the staff. The training needs can be identified 
through an analysis of the skills required to successfully 
execute the Plan of Action. A review of the experience 
and educational backgrounds of the staff, using a skill 
inventory technique such as the one shown in Figure 1, 
can assist in focusing the training on actual needs. 

• Curriculiom Outline 

The insights provided by the training needs analysis 
should be reflected in the curriculum outline. The 
Curriculum Guides presented in Tables 2 and 3, p. 25-37. 
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are intended to provide an overview of the skill and 
knowledge areas basic to an Employer Technical Services 
program. These lengthy and detailed Curriculum Guides 
are based on the analysis of program requirements and 
staff capabilities in the ITS and SIS projects. An 
effort was made in developing these Guides to be as in- 
clusive as possible; consequently, they must be tailored 
to meet the particular needs of the proposed program. 
For example, a staff drawn largely from experienced SES 
personnel will not require background information on thef 
agency, its priorities and program structures. Or, if 
the staff is taken primarily from the OAIS program, 
little en:phasis on occupational analysis, problem solving 
skills or industrial processes will be required. The 
Curriculum Guidos are organized as follows: 



- Table 


2: 


Knowledge Guide (What the staff needs 






to know) 


2 


.1: 


Overview of the Public Manpower Program 


2 


.2: 


Manpower-Related Issues 


2 


.3: 


The Total Work Environment 


2 


.4: 


Basic Steps in Program Operation 


- Table 


3: 


Skills Guide (What the staff must be 






able to do) 


3 


.1: 


Communication skills 


3 


.2: 


Analytical and Problem-Solving Skills 


3 


.3: 


Training Skills 



The Knowledge Guide contains suggestions for curriculum 
content and sources for information or materials. The 
Skills Guide presents objectives for the training, 
suggests training techniques and lists sources for mater- 
ials. 

The Pre/Post Test 

After the curriculum has been outlined, a training 
evaluation instrument can be developed to test the staff 
at the outset of the program (pre-test) and again upon 
completion of training (post-test) so that the skills and 
knowledge gained through the training can be measured. 
Several mechanisms such as self -evaluation questionnaires, 
problem-solving exercises or oral presentations might be 
employed. This pre/post testing approach, while basic to 
evaluating the effectiveness of training, is not essen- 
tial to a successful program. However, it does serve 
some useful purposes: 
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— The pre -test provides the coordinator with an 
indication of what to emphasize and what to gloss 
over in the training. 

— The post-test helps the coordinator keep the 
training on target and identify what has been 
assimilated by the staff. 

— The pre/post test provides the staff trainees 
with "visable proof" cf the learning that has 
taken place thereby building self-confidence. 



Identification of Training Resources and Securing of Materiials 



Arrangements should be made for enlisting trainers 
and lecturers, acquiring the requisite training materials 
and choosing appropriate training techniques to support 
the curriculum. The Skills and Knowledge Guides suggest 
general sources for- instructors, materials, and techniques. 
Below are some general suggestions for identifying training 
resources and securing materials: 

— Many potential trainers can be found within the 
SES. The agency training director can be an 
important resource both in terms of providing 
actual training and identifying personnel within 
and outside the ES who can satisfy specific 
instructional needs. 

— Training materials are generally available within 
the agency and, once again, the ES training direc- 
tor CcUi be of assistance in identifying and 
securing manuals, books and reports « In addi- 
tion, the U'STES Employer Services Training Re^ 
sourae* cpivtains useful guides and training 
exercises 1 

— Training techniques can vary from formal class- 
room discussions to site visits and problem 
solving exercises. Whenever possvible the train- 
ing should be participative and include field 
visits to local training centers, plant tours, 
and observation of all Employment Service 
activities. Perhaps the most valuable training 
activity would be a visit to SIS in Columbus 

and ITS in Newark. The opportunity to observe the 
operations of a successful Employer Technical 



* USTES Employer Servioee Training Reaouroe , Master Guide 
and Trainee Materials. U.S. Department of LeJ3or, I4an- 
power Administration, Washington, D.C., April 1972. 
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Services project can provide a context in which 
to understand the classroom presentations. 



Scheduling/ Implementing and Evaluating the Training Program 



When all resources have been secured, the actual 
training may be scheduled and conducted. In this process, 
the following items should be considered: 

— Securing a comfortable, well-equipped room for 
the classroom training; 

— Establishment of a realistic and varied training 
schedule, with allowances for rest periods and with 
sufficient flexibility to accommodate normal 
slippage. For example, lectures should be inter- 
spersed with active exercises, and field trips 
scheduled to separate intense classroom sessions; 

— Posting the schedule at least a day in advance 
so the staff will know what is planned and can 
make any necessary preparations; 

— Having all materials and equipment ready at the 
beginning of each day's session. 

Upon completion of, the training program, an evalua- 
tion should be performed using pre/post test data. 



On-Going Staff Development 



A regular program for staff development and in- 
service training should be est^O^lished to fill those gaps 
identified by the evaluation and to respond to new skill and 
knowledge needs that materialize as the project develops. 
Staff development activities need not be restricted to 
training and may include: 

— The creation and maintenance of a library to 
provide resource material and information for 
the staff on topics related to the work of the 
program; 

— Regular staff meetings and structured discussions 
to insure feedback on project findings, formalize 
the exchange of information among the staff, and 
provide a forum for discussion of key issues; 
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Lectures and seminars conducted by local experts 
on issues of interest to the staff; 

Staff participation in continuing education or 
tuition refund programs offered by the agency; 

A job rotation system to provide the staff with 
an opportunity to experience all aspects of 
progrcun operation. In this process each person 
samples the various program tasks and then, if 
appropriate, selects the area of program opera- 
tion for which he feels best suited. In addition 
this cross-training enables the staff to respond 
flexibly to crises and shifts in program emphasis 

Staff participation in professional conferences, 
workshops, or community activities. 
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REPORTING DESIGN 



Purpose: To establish a data collection system 
and analysis procedures that will insure the 
creation of reports appropriate for internal 
management^ external evaluation and monitoring^ 
and public information. 



Overview 



Effectively reporting on the diversified activities 
and accomplishments of an Employer Technical Services pro- 
gram presents several thorny problems « Many of the activi- 
ties and outcomes associated with this type of effort are 
difficult both to classify and to quantify. The training 
activities, which may constitute a major portion of the 
program's service package, do not fit comfortably into the 
classification scheme offered by the Manpower Administra- 
tion Reporting System (MARS) - MA 101 Series used by most 
manpower programs to report on training programs and accom- 
plishments. In many cases the manpower service, although 
initiated by the SES, may be performed by another agency 
creating problems of duplicate reporting. Also, the two 
operating Employer Technical Services progras, ITS and 
SIS, have found state, regional and federal officials 
singularly disinterested in their regular reports. 

Anecdotal material describing an innovative in-plant 
project is always appreciated by agency management, espec- 
ially when accompanied by a letter of thanks from a company 
official. But because technical service programs are viewed 
by most SES decision makers as peripheral to the labor ex- 
change function of the Employment Service, reports of pro- 
ject outcomes and process descriptions are too often given 
only a cursory review or worse — ignored. Despite this, 
reporting can be a useful tool both to keep agency manage- 
ment informed of the potentials of the program and, perhaps 
more importantly, to provide feedback to program staff 
concerning the impact of their efforts. The reporting 
procedures for an Employer Technical Services program will 
evolve out of the nature of the service structure and the 
requirements of the particular state agency. The material 
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offered in this section contains general information areas 
that have some relevance for this program, several recommen- 
ded data collection instruments and a suggested reporting 
guideline* 



Types of Information 



The activities of an Employer Technical Services 
program can be reported both in quantative and qualitative 
terms. The general types of information that reflect the 
accomplishments and impact of the program are outlined 
below: 

— Accomplishment Data; This is confined to numer- 
ical information on firms visited, persons con- 
tacted and interviewed, supervisors and workers 
trained, occupations trained for, jobs analyzed, 
job orders written, tests given, etc. 

— Impact Data; This is qualitative and quantita- 
tive information measuring the effects of program 
activities on the employees and companies served, 
as well as on the agency. The impact on employers 
served might be assessed in terms of renewed or 
improved relationships with the Employment Ser- 
vice, increased productivity, improved employee 
morale, and acceptance of recommendations 
resulting from in-plant analysis. The effect on 
workers may be indicated by increases in skill 
and salary levels, enhanced responsibilities, 

and decreases in absenteeism, lateness and 
grievances. The impact on the agency might be 
reflected by increases in job orders and open- 
ings and improved knowledge by the ES of company 
occupational structure and manpower needs. While 
it is desirable to measure impact in quantitative 
terms, the nature of these effectiveness indica- 
tors often requires subjective assessment. 

— Work Load Measures; This includes quantitative 
A^ta^pn man-hours required to accomplish in-plant 
analytical services, curriculum development time 
and printing volume, hours of training provided, 
etc. The information may be used to generate 
cost data for services rendered and to provide 

a management planning and evaluation tool. 

— Served Population Characteristics; This is quan- 
titative characteristic information on the workers 
and companies served by the program. Data to be 
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collected on workers might include race, sex, age, 
work and salary history, time in present job and 
firm, career aspirations, etc. On employers, the 
information might include SIC, principal product 
product or service, size of workforce, relation- 
ship with the ES, turnover rate, staffing patterns, 
minority group representation, etc. This data is 
collected primarily to satisfy reporting require- 
ments dictated by federal, regional and state 
governments. However, it can also serve to measure 
the degree of variety among clients served by the 
program as a guide for futura marketing efforts, 

— Process Descriptions; This is narrative informa- 
tion describing the approaches taken by the pro- 
gram in response to company needs and problems, 
assessments of the relative success of those tech- 
niques in the company environment, and suggestions 
for the replicability of the approach in similar 
situations in other firms. This information may 
be disseminated to persons involved in similar 
activities both inside the program and in other 
technical assistance programs so they can bene- 
fit from the experience, 

— Labor Market Information; This includes both 
quantitative and qualitative information on ex- 
ternal labor market developments that have come 
to the attention of the program staff, such as 
planned company expansion, acquisition of new 
equipment, potential layoffs, plant closings, 
labor disputes, etc. This information may be 
used to prepare the ES and other organizations 

to respond to the future needs of the local labor 
market. 



Data Collection Instruments 



The design of the data collection and storage systems 
will depend on agency reporting requirements and the specific 
goals of the program. In general, information concerning the 
nature and outcome of services provided to a particular com- 
pany may be recorded on the three forms described below: 

Company Service Record (Figure 2); Contains data 
on all non-training services provided to a company 
such as job order-taking, referral to other man- 
power service programs, in-plant analysis services, 
testing and test development and occupational 
analysis. The form is to be executed by the 
senior ETS program of fical working with the company. 
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FIGURE 2 

COMPANY SERVICE RECORD* 



COMPANY NAME: 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCT OR SERVICE: 






COMPANY ADDRESS: 


S.I.C. CODE: 






SIZE OF WORKFORCE: 


DATE: 







SERVICE PROVIDED (Check One): 

L In-Plant Problem Analysis I I Training Program: YesQlStaQ 
2. Occupational Analysis Number of Jobs Analyzed 



3. Job Order Writing | | Orders Openings 

4. Testing I I Number Tested 

5* Referral to Other (Explain) 

Manpower Service 



6. Other □ (Explain) 



Describe Service Fully (What was done? How? Why? Results): 



If upgrading Resulted From Service: 


Did Service Lead To 


How Many Were Upgraded 


Training? 


Average Salary Increase 


Yes 1 1 No 1 1 



Who Performed Service? Man-Hours Spent 



Total 



ERIC 



*(This for Is to be completed by the project coordinator) 
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— Training Program Record (Figure 3): Contains 
information on type of training offered, number 
of hours for each training track, number of 
trainees, training materials and curriculum 
utilized, the trainers involved, a narrative 
description of problems enoxintered and learnings 
acquired during the training. The form is to be 
executed by the senior trainer working with the 
company for each training track provided (for 
example, if there were both a supervisory course 
and a skills training course, two forms would be 
completed) • 

— Trainee Information Form (Figure 4): Contains 
data on trainee characteristics, work history, 
services provided and some results of the 
training. The MA-101 series can be used for 
this purpose, but its classi.fication scheme 
may be unable to account for non-skill train- 
ing activities (supervisory, human^ resource 
development, safety, etc.). The form is to 
be executed by the senior trainer in cooper- 
ation with the company personnel staff. In 

no case should the trainee be asked to complete 
the form. 

An additional form, the Employer Contact Record, 
designed to report operational data on the outreach effort 
(see Figure 9, p. 68), can be used to report significant 
information which may have applicability outside the market- 
ing function. For example, labor market information concern 
ing company expansion, acquisition of new equipment or 
impending layoffs may be reported on this instrument. This 
form should be executed by the ETS program representative 
contacting the employer. It should be reviewed by the 
Operations Supervisor and Program Director and iii^ortant 
items should be extracted for use by other ES units 
concerned with these matters. 

The fojnns may be stored by con^any name, type of 
form, or both.* It is generally advisable to store the forms 
both ways. In this manner a conqpany record file cbh be 
est£d3lished to permit easy retrieval of information on aM 
services performed for a particular client. Filing all 
service, training and trainee records by like foirms, within 
set time fr2unes, facilitates smmnary reporting to agency, 
regional and federal officials. 
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FIGURE 3 

TRAINING PROGRAM RECORD* 



COMPANY NAME: 



PRINCIPAL PRODUCT OR SERVICE; 



CONPANY ADDRESS; 



S. I .C. CODE: 



SIZE OF WORKFORCE; 



DATE: 



TYPE OF TRAINING TRACK: 
Ski I I 

Supervisory 
Orientation 
Trainer Train ing 
Other 



Title of Training Track: 



Company Division or Department: 



Was Program th e Re sult of a TNS? 

Yes □ No tZD 
If no, explain: 



Number of Trainees at Outset 
Number Upgraded 



Length of Training: 
Date Began 



Number Completing Track_ 
Average Salary Increase" 



hours, 



sess ions , 



hours each 



Number of Classes 



Date Completed 



Where was Training Conducted: 



On Company Jime Q 



After Hours I — I 



CURRICULUM AND TRAINING MATERIALS USED (If more space is needed, attach sheet); 

Type Source (with address) 



TRAINERS: 



Name 



Organization (if not ES project staff) 



DESCRIBE TRAINING FULLY (Including problems, learnings, comments, etc.) 



*(This form is to be completed by the project coordinator) 



TTT ^ A-X 



FIGURE 4 

TRAINEE INFORMATION FORM* 



TRAINEE NAME: 



Last 



FiKt 



Initial 



EMPLOYER NAME: 



TRAINEE ADDRESS: 



EMPLOYER ADDRESS: 



S.I.C, CODE: 



Soc. Sec. Number: 



Sex: 

Male □ 
Female I I 



Age: 



EDUCATION: 

Number of years complete d_ 



Post-school vocational training^ 
Subjects: 



mos« 



Sole Wage Earner: 

Yes n No I I 
Number of 
Depende nts: 



Veteran: 

Yes □ No O 



YEARS GAINFUL EMPLOYMENT: 

Under 1 year j \ 1-2 yeais | | 3-9 years I H 10 years or more I I 



Check One: Caucasian f I 
Negro 

Oriental CD 
If Spanish Surname, Chec k One : 
Mexican American 
Puerto Rican CD 
Other im 



PRESENT COMPANY WORK HISTORY: 
1., Entry Job Title 



Date Joined Company 
DOT Code 



2. Present Job Title _ 



3. Upgrade Job Title_ 



.DOT Code. 
DOT Code 



^Wage. 
_Wage_ 



^Wage_^ 



WORK HISTORY (List below last tiiree employers, starting witfi last one first): 



1. Company _ 
;:>b Title 



.Principal Product, Service. 
^Bcgan^ 



Uft 



2. Company 


Mncipal Product, Service 




job Title 


fiesan 


Uft 


3. Company 


Principal IVoduct, Service 




lob Title 


Besan 


Uft 



SERVICES PROVIDED: 



1. Counseling 

2. Training 

Supervisory 

Upgrading 

Other 

3. Other Services 



Dates 



Describe fully the nature of training and senrlces provided to this trainees 



Please attach any pre-trainlng, post-training and follow-up evaluation information on trainee. 



ERIC 



♦TO BE COMPLETED BY ETS STAFF OR COMPANY PERSONNEL DIRECTOR. UNDER NO QRCUMSTANCES SHOULD 

TRAINEES BE ASKED TO COMPLETE THIS FORM. 



Reporting System 



The content and formats of reports on company activi- 
ties and accomplishments will be determined by the emphasis 
of the program and by state and federal reporting require- 
ments. Some examples of the types of reports that may be 
produced from the data collected include; 

— Trainee Characteristics by Training Impact 

— Company Services by Company Characteristics 

— Process Description by Company Characteristics 

— Company Use of ES as Hiring Source by Type of 
Service Rendered 

— Training Problems by Training Techniques 

— Periodic Labor Market Reports 

The resulting reports (the report formats will be 
determined by the needs of the program) can be directed to 
a variety of organizations for several purposes. Below is 
a list of possible recipients of the reports, and in Figure 5 
the types of information gathered are related to the potential 
report recipients. 

— Program Staff t Need all types of data in order 
to generate reports for higher levels of the 
organization, and for internal management pur- 
poses, public reporting, and self -assessment. 

— State ES Officials: Need all types, with 
the exception of process data, for evaluation 
and monitoring, reporting to higher levels of 
the organization and planning future activities. 

— State and Federal Governments ; Need summary data 
on program impact and served population character- 
istics to satisfy federal reporting requirements 
and for evaluation, monitoring and planning 
purposes. 

— Employment Services in Other States ; Need accom- 
plishment and impact data as well as process 
descriptions in order to establish and improve 
similar Employer Technical Services programs. 

— Cooperating Agencies; All local agencies with 
which the program works, such as CAP, NAB, welfare, 
etc., need statistical data on program accomplish- 
ments, impact and population served, as well as 
narrative information on the techniques the pro- 
gram uses. This data can be used to assess the 
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the value of the cooperative relationship and 
satisfy their own reporting requirements. 

Community ; Has need for data on program impacts 
to heighten awareness of availability of services. 
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Employer Outreach 



EMPLOYER OUTREACH 



Coordinated with other employer contact activity in a State 
Employment Service agency^ the Employer Technical Services 
program will mount an outreach effort to: 

• Create an awareness in the employer community 
of the services available through the program; 

• Identify and contact those employers who might 
benefit from the program^ s services; 

• Elicit agreements from employers to utilize 
the program^ 6 analytical and training services* 
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EMPLOYER OUTREACH 



The concept of marketing government services has 
generally been troublesome for decision-makers in the public 
sector. There continues to be a great deal of resistance on 
the part of federal, state and local bureaucrats to utilizing 
the marketing approaches developed and used so successfully 
by private organizations to sell goods and services. Govern- 
ment managers seem to feel that if a service is free, it 
should be self-marketing and, therefore, it is inappropriate 
to expend substantial resources on an intensive, profession- 
ally developed marketing campaign. 

The Employment Service system, perhaps because of 
the competitive nature of the employment agency business, 
has conducted a rather broad employer outreach program for 
its job solicitation and job development functions. Tele- 
phone calls soliciting jobs on behalf of individual appli- 
cants, field visits to employers, and the use of promotional 
mailings are standard tools of the employer services out- 
reach program. Despite the familiarity with these techniques, 
however, the Employment Service has been reluctant to market, 
the Industrial Services program with a similar measure of 
aggressiveness. As a result, in most states, the level of 
requests for industrial services has dwindled and the pro- 
gram has all but withered. 

The Employer Technical Services program advocated in 
this report requires a well-designed, actively pursued, 
professionally conducted employer outreach campaign — at 
least in the early operational stages. Employers do not 
associate a State Employment Service with the types of con- 
sulting and technical assistance services that are offered 
through this program. Therefore, it is necessary to spend 
considerG^Dle staff resources on contacting employers in 
order to make them aware of the goals and potential bene- 
fits of the program. Once the program* s reputation is 
established in the business community, the intensity of the 
outreach effort can be reduced to a maintenance level, 
relying primarily on referrals and general public relations 
activities for new progrsuns. 

The employer outreach program advocated here consists 
of the following three phases: 
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— Planning for Employer Outreach; During this 
phase, objectives are established for the out- 
reach effort, and a strategy document is pre- 
pared containing guidelines for selecting 
potential client organizations, specifications 
for the development of marketing aids and 
operating procedures for the direct contact 
campaign. 

— Pre*Contact Outreach Activities: Using the 
guidelines established in the previous phase, 
individual organizations are selected for con- 
tact. Because direct selling is costly it is 
necessary to optimize each sales effort. 
Therefore, it is advocated that pertinent 
data be collected on potential clients in 
order to focus the marketing presentations. 

— Direct Contact Campaign; The third phase in- 
cludes organizing, monitoring and efficiently 
conducting an employer contact campaign in order 
to develop a program base that will fully occupy 
the staff. 
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PLANNING THE OUTREACH EFFORT 



Purpose: To establish objectives for the outreach 
effort and create an outreach strategy document 
that will insure the integrity of the employer 
contact campaign and a uniformity of process* 



Overview 



Privately owned firms have long recognized the value 
of market research in focusing sales approaches on that 
segment cf the population most receptive to the product or 
service. These research and planning techniques have par- 
ticular applicability to the process of marketing an Employer 
Technical Services progrcun. Since the cost of sales for this 
program is significant, the focus of the employer contact 
effort must be precise in terms of the industries and speci- 
fic firms to be contacted. 

What is indicated/ therefore, is a substantial 
planning effort which entails establishing the outreach ob* 
jectives, developing a document defining the markets with 
the greatest potential and establishing procedures designed 
to effectively tap those markjets. The process offered in 
this section is elaborate, and program managers may choose 
to delete certain tasks. However, it is suggested that a 
written strategy document outlining objectives and time 
freunes be prepared as a minimum effort. 



Establishing Outreach Objectives 

It is best to state the objectives of the outreach 
effort in specific terms before attempting to develop a 
marketing strategy document. These objectives, establish* 
ing time frames, industry focus and program development 
expectations in quantifiable terms can be instrumental in 
monitoring and evaluating the employer contact activity. 
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Some of the categories to be considered when setting 
objectives and examples of specific objectives in each 
category include: 

• Time frames for initial contact campaign ^ for example: 

— To initiate direct contact campaign by (date) . 

— To have publicity materials available by (date) > 

— To conduct initial review of marketing effort by 
(date) . 

— To establish first in-plant project by (date) . 

— To establish desired program base by (date) . 

— To implement maintenance marketing effort by 
(date) . 

• Industries and companies to be contacted^ for example; 

— To identify at least (number) industries to be 
the focus of the marketing activity. 

— To identify at least (number) organizations in 
each industry (numbers may vary for each industry) . 

— To contact (number) organizations through personal 
visits. 

— To survey by mail (number) companies concerning 
interest in training or other service programs. 

— To mail out promotional brochures to (number) 
potential client organizations. 

• Numbers and types of programs to be established ^ for example; 

— To secure agreements for at least (number) in- 
plant problem analysis programs. 

— To secure agreements, for at least (number) 
upgrading training programs. 

— To secure agreements for at least (number) 
supervisory skills training programs. 

• Expected participation in general marketing activities f 
for example: 

— To make at least (number) presentations to local 
business groups, community organizations and 
industry associations. 

— To place at least (number) articles in local media. 

— To plan and operate at least (number) employer* 
seminars concerning the potentials of the ETS 
program for solving manpower-related problems* 
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Creating the Outreach Strategy Document 



The next step in preparing for employer outreach is 
to establish a strategy for accomplishing the objectives. 
A formal document, rather than an unwritten plan, is suggested 
because the very process of writing requires the type of 
organized thinking necessary to develop a logical and 
well-ordered strategy. In addition, a document provides the 
staff with a more structured framework in which to carry on 
the marketing activity. 

While the strategy should not be so rigid as to in- 
hibit the creativity and enthusiasm of the staff, it should 
cover several broad areas and answer a number c" questions. 
Subsequent units of this section contain information that 
may assist in the preparation of the strategy paper outlined 
below. 

The draft should be distributed to the program staff 
as well as other agency personnel whose activities may be 
affected by the proposed strategy. All involved should be 
encouraged to suggest modifications and see that the plan 
is compatible with other agency outreach activities. 



Suggested Outline for the Outreach Strategy Document 

I. Description of proposed program service model as set 
forth in the Plan of Action. 

II. Statement of outreach objectives (see previous section). 

III. Guidelines for selecting potential client organizations: 

1. What are the criteria for selecting companies for 
contact? Some possible criteria might include: 

— Firms in the (name) , (name) , and (name) industries; 

— Firms having employment levels between (minimum ♦) 
and (minimimi # ) ; 

— Firms having average salary levels below 

dollars per hour; 



— Firms with Unemployment Insurance tax rates in 

excess of percent (indicative of high 

turnover) j 

— Firms with a referral to placement ratio in excess 
of (# referrals) to (# placements) ; 
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— Firms employing large numbers of minority group 
workers in low-wage jobs; 

— Firms that place only entry level job orders with 
the ES, or firms that have stopped placing orders 
with the ES; 

— Firms whose orders for skilled workers remain 
unfilled for long periods of time; 

— Firms planning major expansion. 

2. T^Ihat weighting should be given to these factors 
when selecting companies? 

3. Who will make the selection of companies for contact? 

IV. Listing of data items to be collected in preparation 
for contacts: 

1. Vfhat are the essential data items? 

2. What optional data might be useful? 

3. llhat are the potential data sources? 

4. How is the data to be recorded? 

5. Who will collect the data? 

6. How will the data be stored? 

V. Establishment of techniques and procedures for direct 
contact campaign and general marketing effort: 

1. How will the staff be organized for the contact campaign? 

2. What procedures should be followed in preparing for 
initial contact with an employer? 

3. How should the initial contact be made? 

4. What should be covered during the first meeting with 
an employer? 

5. What follow-up procedures should be implemented? 

6. What types of publicity materials should be developed? 

7. How will materials be developed? 

8. How should the materials be distributed? 

9. Who in the project will be responsible for securing 
the materials? 

VI. Establishment of procedures for finalizing agreements 
with employers: 

1. What will the form of the agreement be (verbal^ written)? 

2. Who will be empowered to commit the ETS program to a 
company service project? 
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3, Will the employer be asked to make any commitments? 
If so, what will they be? 

4, Will agency management be involved in the agreement 
process? 

VII. Establishment of monitoring and feedback procedures for 
outreach effort: 

1. Who will be responsible for monitoring the outreach 
effort? 

2. V!hat types of data (workloads and outcomes) should be 
collected on marketing effort? 

3. How should the staff be debriefed? 

4. What type of feedback should the marketing staff 
receive? 

5. At what point (s) should the marketing activities be 
reviewed? 



i 

I 

4 
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PRE-CONTACT OUTREACH ACTIVITIES 



Purpose: To identify organizations to be contacted 
and to gather information that will provide the 
outreach staff with the data necessary to develop 
informed^ effective marketing presentations geared 
to the specific needs of potential clients. 



Overview 



Direct contact selling^ no matter what the product^ 
is an exceptionally expensive approach to marketing. In 
order to minimize the cost involved in this type of activity^ 
it is necessary to identify clients with the greatest need 
for and receptivity to the service. Employment Service 
managers are well aware of the costs of direct contact. 
Discussions of the relative merits of field visiting as an 
effective job development and outreach device have raged 
across ES conference tables for many years. 

While there is little doubt that general publicity 
campaigns are less costly^ it is unlil^ely that an 
Employer Technical Services program Can be established with- 
out a substantial direct contact campaign. In order to make 
this effort as cost-effective as possible^ the decision for 
each visit must have a valid rationale and be based on 
accurate and timely information on the recent history and 
potential needs of the company. Similarly^ if the visit is 
to have a positive outcome, the presentation to the employer 
should be focused on his needs as indicated by an analysis 
of available infGfmation. All this suggests that a reason- 
able amount of energy and resources be allocated to support 
two pre-contact outreach activities: company selection and 
specific company research. 



Company Selection 



The types of firms to be rsontacted during the out- 
reach effort will be determined by the nature of the local 
labor market and the goals and service capabilities of the 
ETS program. 
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The experiences of similar technical assistance 
programs have indicated that a certain class of organiza- 
tions — marginally profitable, labor intensive, with 
reasonably small workforces, and often experiencing pro- 
ductivity problems — are generally receptive to the types 
of services being offered. Larger, well-financed firms 
usually have the resources to undertake remedial activities 
without outside assistance, or if they feel in need of help, 
tend to engage the services of private management consultants. 

The first step in the selection process is the 
identification of a staff member to be responsible for cre- 
ating and maintaining a list of potential clients. This 
list may be developed by applying the company selection 
criteria set forth in the outreach strategy document against 
data from the many sources available both within and outside 
the agency. Linkages should be established with groups or 
individuals who may have knowledge of companies with an 
apparent need for technical services. 

One key information source is the ES Job Bank System . 
This computerized system contains large quantities of data which 
can be tapped during the selection process. Members of the 
outreach staff would probably benefit from a visit to the 
ES Job Bank Coordinator for an explanation of the system, 
what its present outputs are, what special computer runs 
of historical data can be generated, and how this data 
might be used. Non-computerized ES files , such as OAIS 
and ERR Employer files, may also be valuable sources for 
leads. For example, if the OAIS unit conducted a turnover 
study in a company and found that workers were quitting 
because they were unable to advance to higher level jobs, 
the ETS program might be able to help the firm establish 
job ladders, restructure jobs or set up a training program. 
In addition, the local chapter of the National Alliance of 
Businessmen and other community manpower agencies are good 
sources for information, since the ETS program may be able 
to create program linkages with them for the provision of 
services. The specific sources used will depend on the 
selection criteria which will be different in each state. 
Below are several suggested sources organized by type of 
data: 

— Companies by Industry; Generally, the local 

Chamber of Commerce or Manufacturers Association 
publishes a list of companies by 4-digit SIC 
code or by principal product. In addition, the 
Unemploymtint Insurance files contain 2-digit 
SIC designations for all covered firms which 
can be generated by special computer runs. Job 
Bank historical files can be manipulated into a 
list of employers by SIC code. Finally, the 
ERR files in many states are organized alpha- 
betically and by 4-digit SIC code. 
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size of Firms; The UI files, Job Bank and the ES 
551 files are perhaps the best sources for 
information on workforce levels of local firms. 
In addition, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
collects large quantities of workforce data for 
the Employment and Earnings Statistics Report 
Series which is published monthly. 

Turnover Rate; The best source of information 
on turnover rate is the UI reports. Changes in 
the tax rate may indicate substantial layoffs or 
firings for cause. In addition, data on increases 
in orders placed with the Employment Service is 
available in the Job Bank reports. Finally, the 
ERR's may have non-recorded information on firms 
having manpower problems. 

Unfilled Skill Needs; The best source for this 
information is the Aged Order Listing of Job Bank. 
This report lists all openings which the Employment 
Service has been unable to fill and which have 
remained in the system for some time. Other leads 
on firms with skill needs can be obtained by re- 
viewing the classified advertisements in local 
papers. If a company repeatedly places ads for 
the same jobs, it may indicate a situation that 
might be remedied by a special training program. 

Planned Expansion; The data sources listed above 
for unfilled skill needs may also indicate planned 
organizational expauision. In addition, the local 
Chamber of Commerce, Economic Development Admin- 
istration or the Mayor's Office will often know 
of firms who are moving into the area or are in 
in the process of. .enlarging. Another data source 
might be the local building permit agency which 
would know if organizations plan to expand their 
facilities. 

Minority Group Employment; There are two basic 
sources for this information, but in both the 
data is provided by industry rather than by 
specific company. The census reports have in- 
formation on minority group representation by 
industry, but this information becomes dated as 
the decade passes. A more up-to-date, and prob- 
ably more reliable source is the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission reports which indicate not 
only the percentages of minority groups in each 
industry, but the^ir distribution in the occupa- 
tional structure. Also, the local Office of 
Federal Contract Compliance has data available 
on minority group levels in fijnns holding 
federal procurement contracts. 
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— Low-Paying Industries: The primary source of 
data on this subject is the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Employment and Earnings Statistics 
Series. Once again^ the data is presented by 
industry^ but generally firms within an industry 
pay similar wages. Another source is the Job 
Bank Aged Order Listing. Often the principal 
reason for difficulty in filling a job is 
that the pay rate is not competitive in the 
local labor market. 

The number of potential firms to be identified will 
be determined by the outreach objectives and strategy. Exper- 
ience has indicated that the ratio of the number of contacts 
made to the number of programs developed is usually 10 to 
1. Therefore^ the marketing specialist would be safe in 
creating a list ten times greater than the number of service 
programs called for in the objectives. 



Pre-Contact Company Research 



Prior to contacting employers / a base of information 
should be collected to provide the staff with the requisite 
background for making informed presentations to employers. 
The items of information that seem to be most useful in pre- 
paring for a visit to an employer are shown on the Company 
Information Form in Figure 6. As indicated on the form, 
some items are essential^ and others # while helpful in pin- 
pointing particular company problems # are optional. It is 
desirable to use a two-part carbon form so that one copy 
can be placed in the compauiy file and the other retained by 
the staff person making the contact. 

The sources suggested on the form in Figure 6 will 
generally be reliable and valid. However^ since the ES files 
and even Chamber of Commerce directories may not be up-to-date 
on the latest executive changes^ a call to the company switch- 
board operator to check the names and titles before mailing 
literature or calling for an appointment might iielp avoid 
embarrassing mistakes. 

The information can be collected by one person^ a 
committee^ or by the individual staff members who will visit 
particular companies. Much of this information can be 
recorded and verified by clerical personnel under the direc- 
tion of the staff professional in charge of the visit. 
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FIGURE 6 

EMPLOYER OUTREACH - COMPANY INFORMATION FORM 
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COMPANY NAME: 

Chamber of Commerce Directory ^ ES SSI Employer File 
PARENT COMPANY NAME, IF ANY: SSI File^ Moody '8 Index 



TELEPHONE NUMBER: 
Telephone Directory 
ES SSI File 



COMPANY ADDRESS (AND DIRECTIONS ON HOW TO GET THERE, IF NECESSARY): 
Telephone Directors 



ES SSI File 



COMPANY EXECUTIVE NAME: 

Company Switchboard Operator 

ES SSI File 

TITLE: 



OTHER CONTACT NAME: 

ES Contact Personnel Who Have 

Visited the Company Previously 

TITLE: 



PRODUCT OR SERVICE: 

Chamber of Commerce Directory 

ERR Files 



SIZE OF WORKFORCE: ERR Files 

Total ui File s Minority 

Ma I e Fema I e 



a: 
< 



DOES COMPANY PLACE JOB ORDERS WITH ES? Job Bank 

Yes, frequently I — I Yes, occasionally I I 

No, but did previously □ No, never \ I 



IS COMPANY ON THE ES DO NOT SERVE 
LIST? 



Yes □ 



No O 
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DIRECT CONTACT CAMPAIGN 



Purpose: To contact selected employers effectively , 
discuss with them the capabilities of the program, 
assess their organizations ' needs and come to an 
agreement on the provision of any necessary services. 



Overview 



Selling a consulting service is far more complex 
than selling a product or even soliciting job orders. It 
requires an ability to assess rapidly the employer's per- 
ceptions concerning his workforce and tailor the presenta- 
tion accordingly. 

Since the service being offered is a flexible 
approach to solving in-plant manpower problems, employers 
unfamiliar with research and management consulting proce- 
dures may have difficulty understanding the marketing 
presentation. Those who have had some experience with 
consultants may be surprised to find this type of service 
available from a public agency. The marketing specialist, 
therefore, must create an effective image in order to 
explain the program's capabilities, make a determination 
of whether or not the company would benefit from a program, 
work out an acceptable technical assistance package, and 
develop an agreement on the responsibilities of the project 
and the firm in the provision of the service. The marketer 
should not approach an employer "hat in hand", but should be 
assured and confident in order to convince the employer 
that the program staff is capable of helping the company 
identify and solve its problems. 

The direct employer contact activities are separated 
here for discussion purposes into two units — Individual 
Employer Contact and General Marketing — but it should be 
noted that both types of activities should be carried out 
simultaneously. 

A number of techniques for accomplishing employer 
contact are suggested below. They are not particularly 
innovative but are standard sales techniques that have been 
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used successfully by many manpower service programs in their 
employer contact efforts. These ideas should be reviewed and 
incorporated into the outreach strategy paper proposed in 
the previous section* 



Individual Employer Contact 



Much has been written on how to successfully contact 
employers. The material presented here is intended as a guide 
and reference document and does not provide detailed "how to" 
descriptions of telephone techniques, good listening techniques 
or other standard employer contact procedures. The general 
steps in this process are described below, and include: 
Organizing the Outreach Campaign; Preparing for the Contact; 
Making the Appointment; the Initial Visit; Follow-up Visits; 
and Finalizing the Agreement. 



Organization of Outreach Campaign 



A marketing specialist should be appointed to direct 
the outreach activity. This staff member will be faced with 
a number of administrative decisions as the direct contact 
phase begins. These include the assignment of staff to 
specific tasks (both general marketing and individual company 
contact), setting expected levels of activity, scheduling 
visits, collecting data on all contacts and cuialyzing results. 

• Assignment of Staff 

There are several methods for assigning individuals 
or teams to contact the employers s 

— By Industry; Each staff member (or team) is 

responsible for contacting all listed firms in a 
designated industry. This has been the most 
successful method because the person or team 
develops an industry vocaJ^ulary and expertise 
in pinpointing needs common to many fiinms in the 
industry. Also, employers within an industry 
may be able to refer the marketer to other 
firms needing assistance. 
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— By Geographic Area; Staff are assigned to contact 
all companies within particular geographic districts 
or neighborhoods. This method^ because it reduces 
travel time^ is economical and can be effective 

if the firms selected for contact are widely dispersed. 

— By Background and Personal Attributes; Staff are 
assigned on the basis of past work experience ^ 
education, training or a personal characteristic 
that might appeal to a prospective client. For 
example/ a marketer with experience as a machin- 
ist might be assigned to visit firms that use 
machine tools in their production process. A 
more sensitive assignment would be the selection 
of a minority group person to "sell" a minority 
owned firm. This matching procedure is time con- 
suming, and if not properly administered can 
create upleasant feelings among the marketing 
staff. 

— By Remdom Methods; Staff are assigned by personal 
preferences — that is marketers are permitted to 
pick their own contacts on the basis of individual 
predilection — or by alphaibetic order or other 
random methods. This procedure should be followed 
only if there is not sufficient time to plan for 
the others. 

Scheduling, Goal Setting^ Monitoring and Feedback 

Constant monitoring and analysis of the process are 
critical if the conta ct cam p ai gn is to be maintained and 
focused on the areas of greatest potential. The analysis 
of contact outcomes and the feedback of accomplishment 
data to the marketing staff can substantially improve the 
effectiveness of the effort. The following material out- 
lines one model for this process. A schematic overview 
(Figure 7) and a summary tcQDle (Table 4) are included 
along with descriptive information and sample forms for 
recording and analyzing contact outcomes: 

— Scheduling; Each week, both the new employer con- 
tacts and those follow-up appointments resulting 
from previous contacts made be scheduled. The 
scheduling of new contacts is complicated by the 
fact that other ES units are also contacting 
employers. To avoid overwhelming en^loyers with 
offers of aiisistance from the SES, a weekly list 
of proposed new contacts should be created and 
distributed to appropriate ES divisions for 
comment. After the feedback from these divisions 
has been received, the resulting list of new con- 
tacts for the week should be entered on the 
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FIGURE 7 
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Weekly Scheduling and Monitoring Worksheet, 
Figure 8. Any future appointments should be 
recorded in a Follow-^Up Suspense File organized 
by ensuing weeks. Each week the file should be 
accessed and the appointments for the next week 
entered along with the new contacts on the Weekly 
Scheduling and Monitoring Worksheet • If a 
follow-up appointment is scheduled for the same 
week in which the previous appointment was made/ 
it should immediately be recorded on the Work-- 
sheet without being put in the Follow-Up Suspense 
File. This Worksheet serves the dual purpose of 
listing all new and follow-up visits scheduled 
for the week and monitoring the results of these 
contacts • 

— Reporting On Contacts; The results of all contacts 
should be recorded on an Employer Contact Form, 
Figure 9. This form is to completed after each 
contact and submitted to the marketing specialist 
at the end of each day. The activities recorded 

on the contact forms are then transferred to the 
Weekly Scheduling and Monitoring Sheet. As men- 
tioned above^ if a contact resulted in an appoint- 
ment for a follow-up visits the information should 
be put in the Follow-Up Suspense File and later 
entered in the "Follow-Up Contact section" of the 
Weekly Contact Scheduling and Monitoring Worksheet 
for the week in which the appointment is scheduled. 

— Analyzing the Outcomes; Using the Employer Con- 
tact Forms as a data base, a periodic analysis of 
successful and unsuccessful contacts should be 
undertaken using the Periodic Analysis of Success-- 
ful Employer Contacts , Figure 10, and the Periodic 
Analysis of Unsuccessful Contacts , Figure 11. By 
analyzing the success of marketing contacts, adjust- 
ments can be made in the assignment of staff, pre- 
sentation techniques, and the focus of the contact 
Ccunpaign. The staff should receive copies of 
resulting reportSr and a discussion should be held 
concerning indicated procedural modifications. 



Preparing For The Contact 

One of the basic rules of individual employer contact 
is; Know the Employer. To reduce the possibility of being 
surprised or appearing ignorant, the marketer should be well 
informed about the company history and possess at least 
some knowledge of the relevant industrial processes. Careful 
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FIGURE 8 
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EMPLOYER CONTACT FORM 



Company Name: 



Staff Member Name: 



Date: 



PURPOSE OF CONTACT (Check one) 
Initial Appointment Call 
Initial Market I nq Visit 
Fol low-up Visit 
Problem Analysis Visit 
Presentation of Problem 

Analysis Report 
Other (Exp lai n ) 



□ 



COMPANY OFFICIALS CONTACTED: 

Name 

Title ~ 
Name 



Title_ 
Name _2 

Title_ 
Name 



Title 



PRINCIPAL OUTCOME OF CONTACT: 


TYPE OF CONTACT (Check one): 

Telephone CZI 
Personal Visit CI 
Letter □ 
(Attach if letter) 















SIGNIFICANT COMMENTS (Add add^ltional sheet if necessary): 
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FIGURE 10 
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pre-contact preparation can increase the chances for a 
successful contact and enhance the professional image pre- 
sented by the program staff • This preparation might include 
the following activities: 

A review of the Company Information Form, Figure 6, 
p. 60 : In addition to a number of specific items 
on company size and products, the form provides 
a brief overview of the organization's past re- 
lationship with the ES, 

~ Background reading about the industry: Unless 
the marketer is familiar with the industry's pro- 
cess and occupational structure, it is advisable 
to become acquainted with the information either 
through library research or contact with an 
appropriate resource person. 

— Checking with other employer contact people in 
the agency who may have some knowledge of the firm 
to be visited: Information gleaned from ERR's, 
OAIS representatives or Contract Service Repre- 
sentatives of ten provides clues to specific prob- 
lems the company may be having or hints on how 

to approach particular company officials. These 
comments can be recorded on the Company Infovma^ 
tion Form. 

— Planning the focus of the appointment call and 
initial visit: After studying all the available 
information on the company, a decision is made 
on the general approach to be taken. If, for 
example, the compamy is being pressured by equal 
employment opportunity agencies, the approach 
might be a discussion of the project's ability 
to design affiannative action programs, or, if 
the firm has a high turnover rate, the thrust of 
the presentation would be the benefits of in- 
plant problem analysis. If no apparent problems 
exist, the presentation can be a generalized 
explanation of the project's capabilities, follow- 
ed by a discussion of how the organization might 
benefit from a service program. This planning 
should not be so rigid that a flexible response 

to employer comments is impossible. 



Making the Appointment 



An appointment should generally be made by a tele- 
phone call, or by a letter requesting an appointment followed 
by a phone call. A letter, with a brochure enclosed, prior 
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to a telephone contact can provide the employer with an 
understanding of the program and thereby ease the difficult 
task of explaining a rather complex program over the tele- 
phone. However^ the letter is time consuming and is generally 
used only when there is little pressure for immediate accom- 
plishment. When making a telephone call for an appointment 
remember: 

— Keep the call briefs courteous and to the pointy 
clearly stating your" name^ your organization and 
the purpose of the call. 

— Call at a convenient time. Avoid calling Monday 
mornings / late Friday afternoon or near the lunch 
hour. 

— Listen carefully to the employer's response, and 
make sure to note correctly the date and time of 
future appointments. 

— Express appreciation for the employer's time, and 
if a personal visit appointment visit was not 
established, ask if a future call would be appro- 
priate. 

— If the appointment is more than a week away, send 
a letter of confirmation. 



The Initial Visit 

When visiting an employer for the first time, the 
goal is to establish a good working relationship and make 
an appointment, if required, for a follow-up meeting. Rarely 
will agreement on a service program be reached during the 
first visit. There are a number of things to keep in mind 
during this visit: 

— Observe the general rules of etiquette such as 
arriving on time, dressing neatly, showing appre- 
ciation for the employer's time, etc. 

— If the opportunity presents itself, take a tour 
of the plant. Most employers are proud pf their 
company and are often willing to take the time 
to show it off. An alert marketer can use this 
tour to identify possible problem areas that 
might serve as the basis for a discussion. 

— Make a brief, clear presentation of the goals 
and services of the program, including potential 
benefits to participating employers. The content 
of this presentation will be determined by the 
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probable company needs, the program's service 
capabilities, and the personality of the marketer. 
Do not oversell or get on a soapbox, but make a 
straightforward presentation allowing the employer 
to participate in the discussion. 

— Elicit the employer's perception of his organiza- 
tion's manpower management problems. Generally, 
astute management officials have a relatively 
accurate understanding of any existing problems. 
In the event, however, that the employer's per- 
ceptions appear inaccurate, care must be taken 
not to "turn off" the employer during the dis- 
cussion. In other words — don't come on too 
strong. 

— Direct the conversation toward matching the 
perceived needs of the company with the capabil- 
ities of the program. If appropriate, suggest 
possible programmatic responses aiid ask for cin- 
other appointment in order to further define a 
program. A staff member with a background or 
skill that might help to solve the company's 
problem might be included in the following 
meeting. 



Follow-Up Visits to Assess Need for Service 



Usually one or more follow-up visits are necessary 
to explore completely the possibilities for programs and 
make a final determination on the nature of an organization's 
technical service needs. During these discussions, one of 
following situations will become apparent: 

— The company has no need for the program's services. 
In this case, express appreciation, leave an open- 
ing for possible future contact, and ask if there 
are other ways in which the agency may serve the 
firm (taking job orders, etc.). 

— The compciny needs help, but it is obviously beyond 
the scope or capability of the program. In this 
case# an attempt shouldHSe made to draw on other 
resources in the community to provide the needed 
assistance. 

— The company needs help, but the nature of the 
problem is not clear. In this case, an agreement 
should be made for the ETS staff to conduct an 
in-plant problem analysis. 
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— The company clearly needs a particular technical 
service which can be provided by the program. In 
this case, an agreement can be made on the pro- 
vision of the service. 



Finalizing an Agreement on a Service Package 

Once an understanding has been reached on a specific 
course of action, either a problem analysis or a technical 
assistance program, procedures should be implemented to 
reach an agreement on the services to be provided and the 
mutual responsibilities of the parties involved. The 
agreement may be finalized either verbally or in writing, 
and should include: 

— An explanation of the ETS program's proposed 
methodology. 

— A statement of the company's responsibilities, 
both in terms of supporting the service program 
and providing benefits to workers (raises, new 
job titles, etc.) and the agency (job orders, 
labor market information, etc.) The level of 
detail in the agreement will depend on the nature 
of the service package and the willingness of the 
company to make specific commitments to the 
workers and the agency • (An example of a letter 
of agreement used by th3 SIS program is provided 
in Figure 12.) 

— Proposed start-up and estimated coii?>letion dates 
for each service to be provided. 

— The nature of the outcome (s). (For example, the 
outcome of a problem analysis would be a written 
report.) 

— The identification of a company person to assist 
the ETS team during the program planning and 
in-plant activities. 

— The identification of the ETS Project Coordinator 
for the company service program. 
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FIGURE 12 
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OHIO BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
145 SOUTH FRONT STREET P.O. BOX 1618 

I 

JOHH J. GiiUQAH, Covcrnvr COLUMBUSt OHIO 43216 miuhu t. Chnnts. AdminMrator 

July 11, 1972 

IN REPLY REFER TO 

Mr. Robert Post 
Employee Relations Director 
Acme Garden Tool Company 
700 Belfast Road 
Columbus r Ohio 43216 

Dear Mr. Post: 

Following our discussion of July 6, 1972, Skill Improvement Systems 
Division proposes' the following program. It is our opinion that 
this program will alleviate several of the manpower/personnel prob- 
lems which have been adversely affecting your organization. 

1. Suggested Activities 

A. Training Needs Survey 

A training needs survey will be conducted by Skill Improve- 
ment Systems staff to identify those problem areas that can 
be eliminated through professionally designed and conducted 
training. 

Our staff will identify the causes of these problems and 
formulate recommendations. These recommendations will be 
presented to you and, with your approval, courses to alle- 
viate training problems can be designed. 

B. Job Analysis 

Jobs in the Production Department, Shipping-Recovery and 
Material Procurement Department will be analyzed and de- 
scribed. The analysis will include the following aspects 
of each job: 

1. Job Knowledge 

2. Job Responsibility 

3. Dexterity and Accuracy 

4. Mental Effort 

5. Physical Demands 

6. Environmental Conditions 

7. Hazards 

These job descriptions can be used to facilitate several 
aspects of personnel management including promotions, in- 
plant transfers, skill inventories, continuing training 
programs, 2md hiring specifications. The analysis will 
also be used as a basis for curriculum development. 
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Mr. Robert Post 
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C. Supervisory Training 

During the period the analysts are observing the jobs. 
Supervisory /Management Training is suggested for your 
"first-line" management personnel. Your stated plan to 
implement "Management by Objectives" is indeed meritor- 
ious, providing the attitude of first line supervisors 
is acclimated to the overall objectives of the program. 
The realistic objectives can only be based upon the 
foremen's knowledge of established or allowable proce- 
dures and their overall attitude toward their subordi- 
nates. 

Supervisory training can be conducted "off premises/' at 
SIS's conference facility where films, slides, flip charts, 
and videotape equipment are readily available to support 
the "role playing" necessary to a successful attitude 
training program. 

D. Design of Courses for Jobs Below Supervisory Level 

SIS will construct curriculum for the skill upgrading of 
three or more jobs within the production department. De- 
signing of these courses would also take place during the 
time your supervisors are being trained. Training of 
these jobs could then begin upon the completion of super- 
visory training. 

As you know. Skill Improvement Systems will provide these services 
to you free of charge. We ask only that you: 

1. Provide at least eight trainees per training course. 

2. Upgrade the position, title and pay rate of each successful 
trainee within a reasonable period (6 to 8 months) after 
completion of training. (This does not necessarily apply to 
present supervisors.) 

3. Pay trainees for the hours spent in training, in accordance 
with their present salary rates. (Incentive rates can be 
averaged. ) 

4. Provide an adequate training room for training of "skill" courses. 

5. Provide refreshments for "breaks." 

Any questions you may have regarding this program may be answered 
during our next conference. Hopefully, the conference can be 
scheduled no later than July 17, 1972. 

Please feel free to contact me at 747-6782 regarding any matter 
that you feel needs clarification. 

Very truly yours , 
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Joe Unger 
Program Director 

Skill Improvement Systems Division 
JEU /mr 
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General Marketing 



There are a variety of general marketing techniques 
which can be used to create an awareness in the employer 
community of the existence and capabilities of the ETS pro- 
gram. Public relations activities^ such as press releases, 
TV exposure or presentations to civic groups and marketing 
aids such as pamphlets, brochures, business cards and form 
letters can be used in addition to or in conjunction with 
the individual employer contacts. Some suggestions for the 
general marketing process are outlined boTow. The nature 
and intensity of this effort should be con^iocent with the 
program goals, agency policies, and available resources. 



Staffing the General Marketing Effort 

A coordinator should be assigned to plan and direct 
all general marketing activities. Someone with an ability 
to write and a degree of creativity would be an asset in 
this position. In implementing the planned general market- 
ing activities, the talents, abilities and backgrounds of 
the entire staff should be used. 



Selecting Marketing Aids 

Two marketing aids should be available from the 
beginning of the outreach effort in order to create a pro- 
fessional image for the program. Business cards are essen- 
tial for all members of the professional staff. Business- 
men are accustomed to exchanging these cards with suppliers 
£uid customers and question the professionalism of people 
without them. Another item which enployers expect and often 
request is a brochure explaining the goals and capabilities 
of the program. A brochure can be mailed to an enployer in 
advance of a personal visit, left with the eik5)loyer after 
a visit, or sent out in a mass mailing or mail 5»urvey. 
rz: i. Figures 13 and 14 are exaitples of brochures used by the SIS 
'and ITS projects, and Figure 15 is a general pamphlet devel- 
oped for the Department of LsJDor which relates the potentials 
of a broad upgrading approach to increased productivity. 
While it is difficult to prepare a brochure before a program 
becomes operational and develops its full service capacity, 
it is advisable to have a least some descriptive promotional 
material available from the beginning of the outreach effort 
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UPGRADING 
YOUR 
WORKFORCE: 

A Key 
To 

Productivity 



Jim Burton thinks his job is stupid Jock 
Ornosk! calls the shop steward every tinne 
he's asked to do sonnething different Ben 
Washington is black and calls whitey's busi- 
ness a hustle Rosa Gonzales is tired of 
typing Lee Jackson shoots up heroin in the 
washroonn 

They, and nnany others, would quit 
tonnorrow for a better job 

I hey all want nnore nnoney 

They couldn't care 'e^>s about who the 
connpa'^y serves or whai li produces 

What are nnanagers doing about if? 
What IS the response in the personnei office, 
in the supervisor's shack, in the executive 
suite'? Are nnanagers blanning nneddlers for 
all their troubles, thinking only about the 
inconne statennent, cursing foreign innports 
and governnnept regulations, union power 
and inexorable escalations in wage de- 
nnands'? 

Not all nnanagers 

Sonne are thinking nnore and nnore 
about their new ennployees, those who aren't 
accepting everything their fathers did, ( . 
those wearing beads and long hair, or those 
who refuse to nnake an extra effort or even 
to conne to work every day 

These people problenns are growing too 
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evident in most businesses to be ignored or 
v/ritten off as temporary The pages that 
follow are aimed at managers who recog- 
nize the need for new responses to em- 
ployee discontent, who are inclined to try 
new approaches in improving worker 
morale and output, who are seeking 

• Higher skilled people 

• Better workmanship 

• Fewer discipline problems 

• Ways to comply with Federal equal 
employment opportunity directives 

• To curb turnover, absenteeism, tardi- 
ness 

• To attract younger workers 

• To improve response to training 
programs 

• To lessen backlash against special 
efforts for disadvantaged employees 

Most companies initiate special pro- 
grams to improve some employees' jobs 
for one of two basic reasons -a severe need 
for higher skills that can not be satisfied by 
outside hiring, or a need to revise promotion 



procedures to meet equal employment 
opportunity compliance requirements. But 
responses to these urgencies often have 
little bearing on the broader problems of the 
workplace 

Business needs a more productive, 
stable workforce A key to meeting this need 
lies in making the company more valuable 
to the employee, and as a result the em-^ 
ployee will be more valuable to the company 

How? 

Just pay him more money 
Improve the benefits? 
Tram some for higher skills'? 
Go on a four-day workweek'? 
Offer tuition refunds to everyone'? 
Tear out the timeclocks'^ 
Improve working conditions'? 

/f's not that simple. 

To make a lasting impact something 
more is needed, although shortrun improve- 
ment might be demonstrated by effecting 
any one of these changes 

What else is needed? 

The most successful efforts to improve 
the reciprocal relationship of company and 
employee are those which stnve for a total 
work environment of openness and oppor- 
tunity This atmosphere essentially broad- 
ens the concept of "upgrading" to include 
not only the improvement of ennployees' 
promotion potential, but the improvement 
of their participation potential 

This broad upgrading concept does not 
apply just to low-skill minority group em- 
ployees. The interlocking nature of relation- 
ships in an office or on the shop floor means 
that a problem in one area can spark re- 
actions in another Every employee must be 
considered m the equations of productivity 



Productivity and People 



Improving productivity has become a 
priority issue for the American people. When 
he recently appointed a Nj^'onal Commis- 
sion on Productivity, President Nixon stated 

"Productivity in the American econ- 
omy depends on the effectiveness 
of management, the investment of 
capital for re earch, development 
and advanced technology, and 
most of all on the training and pro- 
gressive spirit of 86 million work- 
ing Americans. " 

Productivity is the major crucible in 
which the fortunes of competitive enter- 
prise are tested. It is statistically expressed 
as output-per-manhour, but this hides its 
broader implications 
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It can be affected by changes in the 
number of people m the operation, their 
pay. the process, the equipment, the prod- 
uct mix. the hours of work, the quality stand- 
ards, and the work standards When faced 
with productiviW problems, managers too 
often respond ;y manipulating one or more 
of these facto: s- usually calling for tighter 
controls or greater automation- before 
attempting to deal with an even more basic 
cause of lagging productivity worker 
discontent 



The discontented worker cannot be ig- 
nored or pacified with token gestures, and 
thoughtful managers are beginning to 
notice, on a broad scale, that new types of 
employees are not responding to traditional 
incentives. 

The new worker is much better edu- 
cated than in the past, presents the image 
and behavior associated with the affluent 
youth culture, and is increasingly at odds 
with the values of older workers 

Or, conversely, he may have far less 
education than other employees, come from 
a more depnved background, often from a 
minority group 

Or. he couldn't care less even about his 
own union local Just that house in the 
suburbs, the new car, color TV, and the 
weekly paycheck 

Or, he IS a she 

Adjustments to these new workers and 
a greater understanding of their values are 
imperative if managers are to continue re- 
ceiving allegiance from their employees 
and to maintain high productivity 



The New Worker 

The workplace does not exist in a 
vacuum, free from the strains that beset 
modern society Hard work is an American 
institution and like many others- the 
schools, the church, even the family- is 
increasingly being challenged by various 
interest groups 





The 

Disadvantaged 



Most manage^ now have on their pay- 
rolls people they-^^ouldn't have dreamt of 
hinng several years ago These people are 
often referred to as "disadvantaged." both 
black and white, hired either out of response 
to social pressures of the mid-sixties, or- 
more likely- because they were the only 
available labor pool easily tapped in an ex- 
panding economy 

While these workers, with special effort 
on their part and on the company's, may 
have been successful at the entry level of 
the occupational structure, they now feel 
blocked as criteria for advancement be- 
come tougher. As they become more aware 
and bitter that minority groups seem locked 
into the lowest level or poorest paying jobs, 
they have become less responsive to man- 
agement's demands and less satisfied with 
just that toe-hold on the bottom rung of the 
occupational ladder 
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The Young 




Young people in all walks of life have 
been affected by an irreversible questioning 
of traditional values. While their attitudes 
now nnay be more subject to realism than 
the drop-out. anarchist phenomena of the 
late sixties, a vast change has taken place. 
Their outlook on life, from junior executives, 
to apprentice craftsmen, to beginning cleri- 
cals, has changed to include other goals 
beyond binding their lives to a job or a com- 
pany as their fathers did 




The Woman 



Women's rights activity is just beginning 
to coalesce around the workplace, present- 
ing entirely new challenges to the manager's 
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imagination The thrust of recent anti- 
discnmination laws and the heart of the 
proposed child care legislation clearly 
point to nnore pressure from women com- 
peting for men's jObs This will disturb old 
relationships, create new problems, and add 
yet another ball for companies to juggle 




The Long-Service Employee 

Special programs launched by com- 
panies in an attempt to motivate new work- 
ers have been a source of confusion and 
discontent among more senior men 

These long-service employees, whose 
allegiance to the firm and the older ways of 
doing things is the greatest, can be manage- 
ment s best allies in effecting change, or 
they can be a source of severe unrest if 
their life stake in the organization is ignored 
or abrogated just to placate a new interest 
group 

That's why opportunity must be con- 
sidered in its broadest context, with person- 
nel development activities extending 
throughout the organization and cogni- 
zance taken at all times of harmonizing the 
interests of disparate groups while achiev- 
ing their goals and those of the company. 
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Some Suggestions 

Each firm has its own set of problems, 
needs, and conditions There is no one 
solution or set of techniques which every 
company will find satisfactory However it 
IS useful *o note some general areas in 
which change might be made and some of 
the specific techniques companies have 
used to improve employee skills, morale, 
motivation and promotion potential 



IMPROVED COMMUNICATION 

Do employees really know what the com- 
pany wants to achieve'^ Has there been any 
on-going reaffirmation of what the company 
does beyond a summary at the hiring office 
or an urgent message in a company news- 
paper*^ 

Despite what managers may have 
thought in the past, people want to know 
whats happening, they want to know what 
their opportunities are Do firms really know 




what employees wanP is there, m a word, 
commurncation back and forth between 
managers and workers'^ 

Communication isparticipation It means 
that employees regularly know of the firms 
new plans and have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss these With management, know what 
beanng economic conditions have on their 
jobs, what career choices are open And it 
means that management is sensitive to what 
workers want beyond bargaining table de- 
mands, what IS creating instability, higher 
grievance rates and low morale 

• Many companies provide regular off-line 
meetings in which employees can ex- 
change ideas with their supervisors about 
job content, the need for process change 
or other production matters One such 
firm has created a system in which groups 
of employees meet regularly with an 
elected representative who carries to a 
company- wide fo rum inquiries on all 
a'^pects of the firm 's operations, services-, 
products, facilities and community rela- 
tions, and who provides a vehicle for com- 
munication down from top officials 

• A mafor machine tool company tabulates 
mdicies of worker aspirations to heighten 
management's awareness of the occu- 
pational desires of the workforce These 
data are obtained in periodic interviews 
between supervisors and employees in 
which each worker notes the kind of lOb or 
departmental transfer he would like. 

• Employees at a large government installa- 
tion are provided with easy-to-read hand- 
books that describe the major job clusters, 
chart career alternatives, outline qualifica- 
tions for job advancement and explain 
training opportunities. 

• A New York hotel has stationed counselors 
m the employees' cafeteria during the 
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lunch hour. These counselors have com- 
plete listings ofallfob openings and attempt 
to satisfy the emoloyees' occupational de- 
sires either by placement or by referral to 
a training program 

• Personal letters from one company are 
mailed to each worker's home informing 
him of all new training opportunities This 
individualized effort was found far more 
effective than bulletin board postings, per- 
haps because it brought domestic pres- 
sure to bear on the decision-making 
process. 




STRUCTURAL CHANGE 
IN THE COMPANY 

Meaningful communication can bnng 
meaningful ideas about process change or 
modification in promotion structure and 
wor!: loads. "Job restructuring" and "job en- 
richment" or "enhancement" are, to be sure, 
difficult undertakings, but firms that have 
implemented these concepts have often 
reaped impressive rewards in increased 
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productivity The phrases should not be dis- 
regarded as mere catchwords from a per- 
sonnel textbook 

A new round of occupational analysis 
in a plant usually reveals inequities which 
might have been disturbing workers If more 
avenues for advancement can be legitimately 
devised, fewer people will look elsewhere 
for better jObs 

And structural barners to promotion in- 
creasingly are the focus of investigations into 
patterns of unintentional racial discrimi- 
nation Educational standards, training re- 
quirements and test procedures for many 
jObs have been ruled invalid, and many com- 
panies have for the first time tapped their own 
personnel resources to f.ll skilled positions 

• A Cleveland foundry, facing possible shut- 
down due to lagging productivity, totally re- 
organized Its occupational structure into 
seven basic skill clusters and retrained 
supervisors and workers in each group 

• A group of marginally productive, un- 
skilled laborers at a Texas refinery were 
protected from layoff by seniority The 
laborer position, not linked to a progression 
structure, was dropped and a trainee posi- 
tion created as the first step in a plant-wide 
occupational progression The trainees 
were given remedial education and skill 
training in conjunction with their new 
positions 

• Rigid apprenticeship programs were 
dropped by one firm in favor of a more 
flexible progression of lob categories 
linked to promotional practices rewarding 
workers as their abilities improve, 

• A West Coast electronics firm provides 
freedom from the rigidities of assembly line 
production by emphasizing unit construc- 
tion. Employees are encouraged to "oper- 
ate by objectives" and use their own ludg- 
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ment in organizing their work as long as 
quality and time standards are met 

• In one plant with severe morale and pro- 
ductivity problems, a complete overhaul 
of the production process was made 
Jobs were evaluated by the workers them- 
selves and re-rated for importance in con- 
sultation with supervisors and middle- 
management As p result, the occupa- 
tional structure was stretched out at both 

I ends to provide a more effective upward 

j mobility system 




BROADENED 

TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 

Formalizing the company training func- 
tion can be the first step in the orderly de- 
velopment of employee growth efforts 

In many companies the central training 
department is too often concerned solely 
With management development while skills 
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training is left, with relatively little super- 
vision, to the production departnnent. Giving 
the connpany training departnnent a con- 
structive role in the skills training area nnight 
result in improved and broader training 
programs for the production workforce. 

Both in-house and outside training must 
be tacitly linked to promotion opportunity 
and job enhancement if they are to be viable 
In addition to skills training, companies are 
increasingly faced with the need to provide 
basic and remedial education in order to 
qualify certain groups of employees to move 
into the higher levels of the occupational 
structure This training costs money not 
easily pegged to returns, but there are few in- 
dustries which can survive loday with lew 
literacy levels in the production workforce. 

• A southern paper company enlisted the 
help of an outside consulting firm in con- 
ducting a remedial program in reading, 
mathematics and communication skills 
for a group of functionally illiterate wood- 
yard laborers blocked from promoticr 
The program consisted of 1S3 hours of 
programmed instruction Cj!;c!unted on 
the employees' own time. 

• Tuition refund programs are available in 
many companies, with a small but grow- 
ing number paying that tuition at the out- 
set rather than forcing '^employees to 
handle the high front-end costs of outside 
education, 

• The Personnel Development Center at a 
midwestern manufacturing concern offers 
employees a wide variety of educational 
and training services ranging from classes 
in simple blueprint reading to five-year co- 
operative programs, in conjunction with 
local universities, leading to engineering 
degrees;. The Center also maintains a com- 
plete guide to training and educational re- 
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sources in the area and assists in workers' 
enrollment 

• Because of a lack of trained manpower in 
tfie area, a New Orleans shipyard,, which 
had traditionally done its own training, 
was able to intensify and formalize its 
training program with the htip of a NAB- 
JOBS upgrading contract The training is 
all conoucted in-plant, on company time 

An Atmosphere of 
Openness and 
Opportunity 

Real communication-back and forth- 
job restructuring, job enrichment, all sup- 
ported by training and promotion of edu- 
cational opportunity- these are the prime 
ingredients which will lead toward the more 
productive workforce These approaches to 
encouraging greater worker participation in 
meeting the goals of the company essentially 
depend on a two way flow of ideas and infor- 
mation on how the company's product or 
service might be produced more effectively 

This might call for more skill training or 
extensive personnel management training 
for supervisors. It might call for a redefinition 
of management's relationship with orga- 
nized labor. It might mean a change in the 
production orocess. It usually means in- 
creasing a worker s estimate of the value of 
his job. It calls for institutionalizing new ways 
that ideas can be exchanged within groups 
and between levels of responsibility. Most of 
all, It means finding out what employees 
want and maximizing their potential for 
achieving it consistent with the company's 
goals 

A company should be prepared for var- 
ious kinds of suggestions from employees 
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when It genuinely opens up communica- 
tions. Although some might be unaccept- 
able, many firms have found that by imple- 
menting some of the suggested changes, 
worker morale has been markedly improved 



Implementing Change 



The four-day workweek may be a viable 
expenment Or allowing employees to work 
their eight hours in any twelve hour period. 
Many differences between the conditions of 
hourly and salaried employees may be ex- 
pendable, such as time clocks, executive 
parking spaces and separate cafeterias and 
restrooms. 

Change of any kind usually comes 
slowlyas one innovation builds upon another. 
Implementation of programs; that strive to 
upgrade the worker's estimation of his job 
and his importance to the company is not 
easy. 

Most often, directed change within any 
organization requires stepping on some- 
one's toes The person attempting to im- 
plement change needs the solid support of 
top management to assist him in overcoming 
the reluctance of fellow employees. Even 
with this support, change must proceed in- 
crementally While there may be errors or 
time lags, as each change proves success- 
ful, the organization will become more re- 
sponsive to the needs of today's workers and 
the continuously shifting currents of eco- 
nomic reality. 

Since special programs are not totally 
replicable from firm to firm and hard data on 
the results of such programs is often un- 
available, those seeking changp within the 
firm ^ay need help in designing a program 
to fit the company's particular needs. 



Photographs number three and five on msidc front cover 
courtesyof the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. AFL-CIO 
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to assist project staff in making initial presentations to 
employers. Another useful marketing aid is a series of model 
or form letters to assist the staff in routine correspondence 
with employers, thereby insuring a uniformly high quality of 
written communication. These standard formats are particu- 
larly helpful if agency management requires prior approval 
of correspondence with employers. Some types cf routine 
letters might include: 

— Introductory explanation of progreun and request 
for appointment 

— Confirmation of appointment 

— Thank you letter following a visit 

— Response to general inquiries aibout program 

— Letter of agreement 



Production of Marketing Aids 



Most states have facilities for preparing and printing 
publicity materials. If no one on the staff is qualified to 
prepare a brochure, the state or agency public relations de- 
partment might be of assistance, or, if required, the services 
of an outside public relations agency could be secured. 



General Marketing Activities 

Broad exposure of tho program is possible through a 
variety of techniques including speeches, effective use of 
the media and employer surveys. Some specific suggestions are 
outlined below: 

— Oral Presentations: Speeches to local employer 
groups, civic organizations and trade associations 
and participation in workshops and conferences can 
be an effective public relations tool. While this 
type of group marketing does not always achieve 
immediate or visible results, it can expose the 
program to a broad audience at a low cost. These 
presentations should be kept informal and progrcim 
representatives should encourage questions and 
participation from the audience. Although group 
marketing can be done early in the outreach cam- 
paign, it is most effective when several programs 
have been completed and these successes used as 
illustrations. The testimony of "satisfied 
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customers" has great credibility with employers 
and can often be instrumental in convincing other 
businessmen tc give the program a chance. 

Television or Radio Exposure; Members of the 
agency management and project staff should seek 
to be interviewed on local news or talk shows to 
explain the program's goals and the services 
available or to highlight a successful company 
program. 

Coverage in Newspapers/ Civic Journals/ and Local 
Trade Publications: Press releases may be written 
and distributed describing innovative or success- 
ful programs/ provided that the client company 
approves • 

Direct Mail Campaigns or Surveys; Mass mailings 
of brochures accompanied by letters or reply cards 
can be used to advertise the project and to define 
the market/ particularly in areas with large num- 
bers of companies. In addition/ mail surveys of 
training needs j?an also serve to identify company 
interest. Figure 16 is a copy of a survey instru- 
ment used by the Vermont Employment Service. 
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FIGURE 16 
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STATE OF VKKMONT 
OKFARTMENT OF KMIM.O VMENT SKCUKITY 
MONTI'KLIKK. VKKMONT (»S6(I2 

J.inunry 5, 1972 

Dear Vermont Employer: 

Upgrading Training is receiving a considerable amount of attention in 
management circles these days. its importance and relevance to firms of all 
sizes will become increasingly evident in the very near future in view of 
social, economic and labor condition forecasts* 

The enclosed brochure is intended to inform you of the Upgrading 
Training program being conducted in Vermont and to invito your firm to 
participate in this project. 



In order to gauge the needs for and response to the program by Vermont 
business, we are asking for your cooperation in completing and returning the 
questionnaire below as soon as you have read the brochure and have had a 
chance to evaluate its applicability to your organizational needs and 
objectives. 

Thus, we request that you simply refold this letter, staple it together 
and drop it in the mail. No stamp is needed. 

Your reply is important to us. Please take one minute to answer the 
questions below. Even if you do not wish to participate in the program, 
indicate this below and KINDLY MAIL THIS LETTER BACK ! 

If this letter has reached you at an out of state address, please 
forward it to your Vermont address. 

Thank you in advance for your cooperation. 

(.ncereJLy yours, 

/John M. White, Director 

Vermont State Employment Service 




For what positions in your organization do you have the most difficuK * In 
finding and keeping trained workers? 



Do you currently conduct any formal skills training programs? 

I I am interested in learning more about Upgrading Training and would 
I pleased to discuss how we can benefit from this program. 



I am not interested in participating in the Upgrading 1 raining program 
for the following reason: 
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Technical Services 
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TECHNICAL SERVICES 



Drawing on the agency experience in providing industrial 
services ^ and encompassing a broader approach required by 
today ^s industrial society^ the program will: 



Work with employers to identify in-plant manpower 
related problems and recommend appropriate solutions ; 

Arrange for requisite services either through the 
resources of the program or in concert with cooper- 
ating community agencies ; 

• Transfer the cooperative relationship between the 
program and the employer to other units of the 
Employment Service . 
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The process of non-regulatory in-plant intervention 
by a governmental agency is both complex and sensitive. 
VThile many managers willingly accept the assistance of pri- 
vate management consultants, there is substantial resistance 
to allowing government respresentatives access to company 
facilities, personnel data and employees. Despite this, 
State Employment Services have had considerable experience and 
success evoking employer confidence in their ability to be of 
assistance in certain in-plant matters. The Industrial 
Services program, the testing effort and the more recent job 
coaching program for MDTA graduates all require that SES 
personnel have access to the worksite and to company employees. 

The present SES in-plant activities are generally of 
an advisory nature. The analytical procedures and particularly 
the service approach advocated in this section requires a 
more operational orientation. The staff of an Employer Tech- 
nical Services program may, if company needs dictate, assume 
training and consulting roles which in other situations might 
be the responsibility of company personnel. They will under- 
take these activities, not to replace a company person, but 
to provide a service either beyond the technical capabilities 
of present company staff or the available resources of the 
organization. Once the service package has been tailored 
for the company and tested by ETS project staff, it is in- 
tended that the materials and capability be transferred to 
the client organization. 

Key to the success of an Employer Technical Services 
program is the process of achieving employer cooperation and 
gaining acceptance by the employees of the organization. ES 
staff working in the plant must realize that as outsiders 
they may be viewed with suspicion by managers, workers, and 
union representatives. Management must be kept aware of the 
goals and nature of the activities taking place in their 
facilities, employees must be informed of the reasons for 
their participation in the program both by their managers 
and by the ETS staff, and at no time should program offi- 
cials be caught in disputes between these parties. All this 
requires a low-profile, professional approach in which care 
must be taken to present recomiaendations in a constructive 
manner and to avoid pejorative statements of fact. Since 
business organizations are accustomed to receiving well*" 
organized and highly literate reports, written communications. 
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between ETS program officials and clients must reflect these 
standards- Finally, as the program staff becomes more exper- 
ienced and confident, they will tend to accept the challenges 
presented by the more complicated problems of manpower man- 
agement. While this "reaching out" is a healthy response, 
program managers should see that the staff does not over- 
reach their capabilities and thereby become embroiled in 
situations that might reflect poorly on the SES . 

The in-plant analysis and service approach advocated 
in this section is well within the capabilities and mandate 
of a State Employment Service. The presentation is divided 
into two major components: 



— Problem Analysis and Recommendations; Suggestions 
for an in-piant research methodology, data collec- 
tion and analysis procedures and techniques for 
the development of recommendations to be trans- 
mitted to client company officials. t^"^ 

— Technical Assistance; Examples of how traditional ^ 
testing, occupational analysis and training tech- 
niques, along with approaches for linking with 
other manpower service programs, can be used to 
ameliorate company manpower management difficulties. 
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IN-PLANT PROBLEM ANALYSIS 



Purpose : To identify those aspects of a company '5 
process and environment that do not contribute to 
the e fficiency of the organization or the well-being 
of its workforce, and then to recommend remedial 
action. 



Overview 



Industrial organizations are generally loathe to 
op,en ^their records to any outside organization. Personnel 
and production records are carefully guarded^ particularly 
if management feels that some competitive secret might be 
divulged. Similarly, many employers are wary of permitting 
their workers to talk about company problems fearing that 
there may be disclosures of discriminatory practices or 
infractions of labor standards laws. In order to collect 
information on the nature of manpower problems in the plant, 
the Employer Technical Services project staff must overcome 
this resistance and establish a level of trust with manage- 
ment. In this regard the employer should be kept informed 
of all research and data collection activities, and the 
program staff should be well-prepared and knowledgeable 
about the industry and its occupational structure. 

Effective research requires a consistent approach. 
This uniformity is established through a research structure 
sufficiently flexible to conform to the peculiarities of an 
individual organization and inclusive enough to cover all 
potential problem areas. The research structure advocated 
here classifies problems into four major areas*: 

— Skill/Knowledge ; Problems resulting from inade- 
quate training procedures and educational opportun- 
ities for workers. 

— Attitude: Problems resulting from difficulties 
in interpersonal relationships among supervisors, 
workers and managers. 



* A more detailed exposition of these four problem areas is 
provided in the Technical Assistance unit of this section . 
starting on page 113. 
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— Environment: Problems resulting from unsafe or 
unhealthy physical conditions in_the plant. 

— Structure: Problems resulting from irrational- 
ities in the occupational structure / job content 
and work rules. 

These problem areas tend to be related and overlapping^ 
and it is quickly admitted that the broad categories are 
arbitrary; Logical conventions for assigning a particular 
problem to a classification will evolve from the experience 
of the program staff. 

The research and problem analysis techniques offered 
below are intended as a general approach to be fitted to the 
needs of the program and the company being studied. The 
scope and intensity of the problem analysis effort in each 
case will depend on the best judgments of the research staff. 

The in-plant problem analysis and recommendation 
process, as diagrairaned in Figure 17 and further delineated 
in Tables, maybe divided into four phases: Information 
Gathering; Data Aggregation arid Analysis; Formulation of 
Recommendations; and Presentation of Findings and Recommen- 
dations. The material below describes each aspect of this 
methodology in some detail. However, before proceeding to 
a description of techniques, a discussion of staff assign- 
ment for the analysis process is indicated. 

The most successful staff ing^ structure for in-plant 
analysis is a task force. This insures the availability 
of a variety of skills and experiences which one person 
probably would not possess. But perhaps more importantly, 
a team approach will engender varying perceptions of the 
situation xinder study and thereby enrich the analysis pro- 
cess and the fo3nnulation of recommendations.^ The task force 
should have an appointed team leader or coordinator who is 
responsible for the development of the methodology, conduct 
of the study and quality of the outcomes. The size of the 
team and the assignment of particular staff will depend on 
the perceived magnitude of the job and the personnel avail- 
able at that point in time. 
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Information Gathering 



There are two ph .ses in the information gathering 
process: 1) Preliminary Preparation^ and 2) In-Plant Data 
Collection. 



Preliminary Preparation 

The following procedures should be undertaken by the 
research team prior to any significant in-plant activities: 

• Prevenient Research 

A preliminary research effort should be undertaken 
so that the members of the research team will appear 
professional and knowledgeable in their contacts with - 
company officials and workers. This activity, which is 
intended to provide the staff with background information 
on the industry, processes, occupational structure and 
history of the orgeinization under study, generally in- 
volves library research, interviewing and a review of 
State Employment Service files. Material concerning an 
industry and its production process can usually be found 
in the SES library or obtained from industry associations 
and training institutions.' Information on the occupa- 
tional structures of a particular industry is available 
in several publications from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics including: The Industry Area Wage Survey Series^ 
Tomorrow's Manpower Weeds ^ The Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book and special studies periodically done by Regional 
BLS offices on selected industries. Also, ES 511 em- 
ployers file, which is generally maintained by the Employer 
Relations Unit, often has occupational Information and . 
data on the types of openings the company has listed with " 
the ES. The company* s collective bargaining agreements 
will provide not only an accurate picture of the occupa- 
tional structure for non-exempt positions but a descrip- : 
tion of 'the formal progression structure for these occu- 
pations. Perhaps the best source for information con- ! 
cerning job content is Volume I of the Dictionary of \ 
Occupational Titles. Other sources include tJie files \ 
of the Occupational Analysis Unit, which contain company h 
job descriptions developed in support of testing, train- j 
ing and job order writing and the historical files of the I 
agency •s Job Bank system. | 
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Background material on the history of the company under 
study can be found in the 551 files and on the Company 
Information Form completed for each company during the 
outreach phase. Also, the responsible employer rela- 
tions person may have valuable insights to complete the 
picture. Figure 18, the Preliminary Research Data Collee- 
tion Form, is a suggested device for collectina the informa- 
tion and disseminating it to the team mexnbers. * The top 
section of this form is identical to the Company Informa-^ 
tion Form (Figure page 60) so that the data collected 
during the outreach phase may simply be transferred for 
use in this new context. It is advisable at this point 
to create a company file to store all relevant material 
on the service effort. 

• Development of a Research Design 

The goals r focus, and scope of the in-plant data 
collection process should now be defined on the basis of 
the preliminary research findings and the decisions made 
during marketing discussions with company officials. Many 
managers will have reasonably accurate perceptions of 
company problems and their causes and may request that 
research and analysis activities be confined to the par- 
ticular area of perceived difficulty. Other company man- 
agers willingly admit that they have only a poor understanding 
of the problems afflicting their organization, in which 
case the mandate for the research approach is generally 
quite broad and cooperation and company support sub- 
stantial. The research team's task in both the situations 
outlined above is to identify accurately the nature and 
causes of the problems, formulate recommendations and 
present them to a receptive management. Unfortunately, 
there is a third case where managers have an inaccurate 
understanding of company problems and their causes. This 
often presents the research team with the difficult task 
of reporting the truth without alienating the client. 

The research design should include an identification 
of the organizational units to be studied; a proposed 
schedule for research activities; a listing of company 
records to be reviewed; and a delineation of the numbers 
of people to be interviewed at each level of the organi- 
zation. Interview outlines, checksheets or survey 
instruments for each group to be contacted should be 
prepared. 

• Administrative Procedures 

Prior to beginning research activities within the plant, 
several steps can be taken to apprise company management 
of the process: 
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FIGURE 18 

PRELiniNARY RESEARCH DATA COLLECT I nr FORM 
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COMPANY NAME: 



PARENT COMPANY NAME, IF ANY: 



TELEPHONE NUMBER: 



COMPANY ADDRESS (AND DIRECTIONS ON HOW TO GET THERE, IF NECESSARY): 



COMPANY EXECUTIVE NAME: 



TITLE: 



OTHER CONTACT NAME: 



TITLE: 



PRODUCT OR SERVICE: 



DOES COMPANY PLACE JOB ORDERS WITH ES? 
Yes, frequently □ Yes, occasionally □ 
No, but did previously Q No, never I I 



SIZE OF WORKFORCE: 

Total Minority 

Ma I e Fema I e 



IS COMPANY ON THE ES DO NOT SERVE 
LIST? 



Yes O 



No I I 



DESCRIPTION OF MAJOR PROCESSES (Involved in Producing Goods and Services): 



OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 



Company Job Title 



DOT Title 



DOT Code 



Salary 



COMPANY BACKGROUND: 
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— A responsible management official should be 
identified to act as a liaison between the 
research task force and the company; 

— Management officials should be given access to 
all interview outlines and data collection 
instruments f and provided with an explanation 
of their purpose and use; 

— A request should be forwarded to management for 
permission to question company personnel and for 
access to those production records that are re- 
quired for the research activity; 

— If the plant is unionized, management should be 
asked to inform the union of the proposed study; 

— After approval of the research activities by 
management, administrative arrangements for 
access to records and company personnel should 
be made; 

— A joint management"ETS project team should brief 
supervisors whose departments will be affected 
on the methods and goals of the study. At this 
meeting, supervisors should be encouraged to 
articulate their feelings concerning the study 
and its possible impact on the morale and pro-- 
ductivity of their workers. It may be desirable 
to formally notify the workers who will be in- 
volved to avoid misunderstandings, apprehension 
and suspicion. This can either be done through 
the supervisor or by, a written communication to 
each worker. 



In-Plant Data Collection 



Once the preliminary preparations are completed, the 
data collection phase of the Information Gathering process 
can proceed. 

• Review of Company Records 

Company personnel and production records can be 
. important sources for the identification of present or 
potential problems. Table 6 outlines some of the types 
of records that may be reviewed and the items of infor- 
mation that could be indicative of manpower related 
problems. When records are available, the review should 
precede the in-plant interviewing. The insights gained ; 
from the record review can serve to focus the interviews 
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on the causes of apparent difficulties. Problems un- 
covered by the record review can be recorded directly 
onto a Data Collection Worksheet , Figure 19; the data 
should be recorded on the sheet in the form of short 
problem statements. 

Personal Interviews 

-Often the comments and insights of supervisors and 
workers can serve to further explain problem indicators 
found during the record review phase. And^ if a company 
does not wish to open its records to the research team, 
the interview process must often serve as the sole data 
collection mechanism. Several steps are required for 
successful in-plant interviewing: . 

— If arrangements were not completed for the inter- 
viewing process during the Preliminary Preparations 
phase, they should be made at this time through 
the designated company contact person. These 
arrangements include identifying the departments 

to be surveyed, securing space for interviews, 
scheduling all interviews with selected employees 
and insuring that company personnel are properly 
notified about the purpose and methods of the 
survey. 

— The next step is the interviewing of appropriate 
managers, supervisors and production workers The 
number of people to be interviewed at each level 
will depend on the size of the organization, the 
available program resources, and the apparent com- 
plexity of the problems. All levels of the organ- 
ization should be touched. 

— The interviews should be conducted on company time 
and scheduled, when possible, during slack periods. 
Experience has indicated that interviews are best 
conducted in a quiet room, away from the produc- 
tion process. Further, it has been found that 
rapport can best be maintained if the interviewer 
does not have to pause to record the responses. 

It is therefore desirable to have two reseachers 
conduct the interview — one to ask the questions 
and the other to take notes. It is important that 
each interview begin with an explanation of the 
process so that the interviewee understands what 
is expected. Interviews with managers often last 
up to an hour, with half that time required for 
supervisors and production workers. 
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FIGURE 19 
DATA COLLECTION WORKSHEET 



COMPANY NAME: 

DATA SOURCE: 

Name. of Company Record or Interviewee: 



FiM Out For Interviewee Only: 




Position in Company 


Department 


Lenght of Service 


Saiary Level 


Race 


Approximate Age 


Previous Employment 



Ski I I /Knowl edge Problem Indicators 



Attitude Problem Indicators 



Environment Problem Indicators 



Structure Problem Indicators 



c 
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FIGURE 19A y^^,, j> 



DATA COLLECT !0M V/'FKSMi TT 



CONIim'Y fiAME: /^M£ ^JJUC> 
DATA SOURCE: 



Name of Company (gcord) or Interviewee: Hfol^ QnA IPf^rmA^ 



Pill Oui f'qr Iniorvicwoe Onl y: 

Position \\\ Company Depnrtmcnt 

Longht of Service Sa lary Level 

f^ace Approximate Age 

Previous Position 



Ski I I /Know lodge Problem Indicators 

Loading ploF+brrn 

Attitude Problem Indicators 



Environment Problem Indicators 



Striidure Problem Indicators 
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The substance of the interviews will depend on 
apparent organizational problems, desires of management 
and decisions made during the research design phase. 
Where ever possible interview questions should be parallel 
for all levels of organization. That is to say similar 
questions should be directed to all interviewees so that 
different perceptions of the same issue can be elicited. 
However, the interview outline should be kept flexible 
enough to expand or pursue whatever appears to be a 
fertile line of questioning. For example, if one worker 
complains that incentive rates are too high, other workers 
might be questioned on the rate issue to determine the 
validity of the complaint. Sample interview questions, 
included at the end of this section in Exhibit A, are 
offered as examples which may be useful in developing 
interview instruments. Interview responses should be 
recorded in note form, and transferred as soon as pos- 
sible toa Data Collection Worksheet in the form of pre- 
cise problem indicator statements (see Figure 20) . 

Observation of Process 

At some point in the in-plant information gathering 
process, generally after the interviewing has been com- 
pleted, it is desirable to spend some time at the work- 
site observing the production process. This provides a 
context in which the company record data and interview 
responses may be better understood. If possible, some 
observation time should be spent on each operating shift 
and during one shift change. It is helpful if a company 
representative can accompany the observer to explain 
processes and work rules that may be unclear. 



Aggregation and Analysis 



Once the in-plant information gathering has been 
completed, the collected data must be organized into a struc- 
ture that will facilitate the identification of significant 
problems and pinpoint probable causes. 

The data at this point has been recorded in the form 
of short statements organized by problem classification on 
series of Data Collection Worksheets * Each Worksheet repre- 
sents all information concerning alleged problems from a 
single source. 
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F IGURJi! 2 0 fi 
DATA COLLl.CTIOM WOr'ir.M^:! f 



COMPANY (iAVit- : flc-M£^ , XOC. 

DATA sourer:: 



Njmo of Company Record or [ntervieweo: T^-oscl HA*ti\fc/g^ 



Fill Qui for Interviewee Only: 

(Position in Company macWa^^. ap&m.\tyr Dep^ir ffpeni fyyirh/oi^ 

Lonqhl of Service 12. q&g»/g3 Salary Level i\n^ hr , 

Roco_LOhcW- Approxirnafe Ago 

Prcvioiib Position Aj^v^femblfer" 



Ski i i /Knowledrjo Problem Indiccilors 



4> 



Atti'lude Problem Indicators 

(Passed co&A,sbt -^^l^ ^ b£.cajose sht. a uoon-ton 



Environment Problem Indicators 



Structure Problem Indicators 



In order to prepare this information for analysis 
all data must be sorted into generic statements of signifi- 
cant problems within the four classifications. Generally 
this is accomplished in committee by the research team. 
The coordinator asks each team member to read down the list 
of problems on each of the Data Collection Worksheets. The 
full committee is then canvassed to determine whether other 
data sources corroborate the problem statement. 

The usual determinent for classification as a 
significant problem is the frequency with which it appears 
in the aggregation. In addition, the research team members 
will be able to add qualitative input based on their memory 
of the context in which the statement was made, the inten- 
sity of a statement made by an interviewee and/or the mag- 
nitude of a statistic gleaned from company records. If 
the problem appears significant, a short generic statement 
of the problem, followed by supporting indicators, is pre- 
pared and written on the appropriate Problem Analysis Work- 
sheet, Figure 21. In order to test the validity of an 
apparent problem, the committee is recanvassed to determine 
whether there is any data that contradicts the problem 
statement. Contradictory evidence, termed counter-indicators, 
may be iincovered in the records check, in interviews with 
other employees or managers, or may be indicated by the 
absence of corroborating interview responses. 

If there appears to be a valid coxinter-indicator, a 
short statement of the contradiction, followed by supporting 
data, is prepared and written directly across from the prob- 
lem statement on appropriate Problem Analysis Worksheet. 
When this has been completed the team is again canvassed to 
develop a probable cause statement for each listed problem. 
In the event that there is a strong counter-indicator, the 
team must decide both the validity of the problem statement 
and the reasons for the counter-indicative data. 

It is admitted that this approach is perhaps an 
overly ornate system for in-plant problem analysis. ETS 
program analysts may find it desirable to simplify the^ 
process as they become more familiar with the steps in- 
volved in data collection and problem identification. 
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FIGURE 21 
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FIGURE 2]A 




FIGURE 2 IB 




Formulation and Reporting of Findings 
and Recommendations 



At this point in the process the team has developed 
a series of generic problem statements with associated causes. 
Several of these statements may have counter-indicators which 
question the validity of the problem. The committee must now 
determine the validity of each problem statement and propose 
ameliorating responses. 

The research task force, in committee, discusses 
the nature of each problem statement to determine its 
validity and significance. The problems that appear valid 
should then be transferred to a Formulation of Recommenda- 
tions Worksheet , Figure 22. 



Developing Programmatic Responses 



Specific programmatic solutions are developed and 
recorded on the worksheet across from the appropriate 
problem statement. These recommendations include services 
to be provided by the ETS program, actions to be taken by 
the company and the identification of appropriate community 
resources. 

The research team will develop a series of recommen- 
dations based on their knowledge of the company, the recep- 
tivity of management and the service capabilities of the SES 
and other community agencies. This is accomplished in 
committee through a group discussion process. The exact 
nature of the recommendations will depend on the conditions 
in the plant and the causes of the problems. In the final 
unit of this section are a number of Problem/Response 
Abstracts which may assist analysts in developing recommen- 
dations. 



Preparing the Report for the Employer 



A document communicating the findings and recommen- 
dations resulting from the in-plant analysis should be 
prepared. This report should contain the following items: 
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FIGURE- 22 
FORMULATION OF RECOMMENDATIONS WORKSHEET 



Company Name: 



Statement of Problem and Cause Proposed Response 



Ski I I /Knowledge 



Attitude 



Environment 



Structure 



4 
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— statement of Background and Methodology; 
Descriptive information on the firm, a state- 
ment of management's original perception of the 
organization's problems, and a description of 
the research methodology. 

— Findings of Information Gathering Phase ; 
Highlights of the record review, interviewing 
and process observation efforts. 

— Statement of Significant Problems; Concise 
statements of the identified problems in each 
of the four classifications. 

— Plan for Remedial Action; A series of program- 
matic responses offered to correct identified 
problems. The recommendations are grouped into 
three sections; 1) actions to be taken by com- 
pany; 2) services to be provided by the ETS pro- 
gram; and 3) services to be provided by outside 
agencies. 

— Statement of Expectations; In the event that 
the proposed responses include a service compon- 
ent to be provided by the ETS program or a 
cooperating agency, the mutual responsibilities 
of the firm and the organization providing the 
service should be delineated. These might in- 
clude such items as; a statement of training 
program substance; hours of training; avail- 
ability of facilities and resources; training 
schedule; increases in salary and change in 
title; post-training performance requirements; 
SES access to all company job orders for a 
stated period of time; etc. 



Review by ETS Program Director 



When a draft of the report is prepared, the Program 
Director should review the document for accuracy and effec- 
tiveness of presentation. Those aspects of the report that 
are unclear should be discussed and modified. An effort 
should be made to avoid pejorative statements, and to offer 
negative data in a constructive manner. 

After the report has been accepted by ETS program 
management it should be reproduced in sufficient quantity 
and bound into a professional-looking presentation. It 
is suggested that the program have a standard window-type 
report cover available for this purpose. 
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Presentation of Report to Employers 



The forwarding of the document to company management 
markes the beginning of a negotiation process that will cul- 
minate in the service package created to ameliorate the 
identified problems. This process is particularly sensitive 
and the approach to company management officials should be 
low-keyed and non-sales oriented. The steps in this pro- 
cess include: 

— Delivery of Report: After calling the employer 
to inform him of the availability of the report, 
it is best to have the research team leader hand- 
deliver the document to the appropriate manage- 
ment official. At this time, if the situation 
permits, a preliminary discussion of the findings 
and recommendations should take place. Whether 
or not this discussion is held, an appointment 
should be made to discuss the substance of the 
report once management has reviewed its content. 

— Follow-up Discussion: After management has re- 
_ viewed the report a discussion should be held to 

reach an agreement on a service package. At this 
point it is advisable to include the ETS Program 
Director, Operations Supervisor or other staff 
member empowered to commit the agency to a 
service program if one is indicated. A final 
delineation of mutual responsibilities and a 
tentative schedule for services should then be 
worked out. 

— Agreement: If management or the program staff 
feel it IS required, a written agreement, gener- 
ally in the form of a letter, can be prepared 
outlining the mutual responsibilities of the 
program and the client company. (An example, 

of this type of letter is shown in Figure 12, 
P. 75. 
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EXHIBIT A 

Problem Identification - Interview Outlines 



This exhibit contains guides for use in identifying 
in-plant problems in four classifications. Under each topic 
are questions directed to managers ^ supervisors and workers. 
These listings are by no means all inclusive but are offered 
as a starting point for developing a complete file of ques- 
tions to be used in designing interview instruments. 

I. General Questions to be Asked Each Interviewee: 

— How long have you v\^orked for this organization? 

— What department do you work in? 

— What is your job called? 

— What are your job duties? 

— How long have you been working at the job 
you have now? 

— Where did you work previously? 

II. Skill/Knowledge 

1. Questions for Managers: 

— Does the company have a training director? 

Does the company have a formal ^ written training 
plan? 

— Who is responsible for skills training? 

— How are training curricula and materials developed? 

— How are the results of training evaluated? 

— Is an orientation training program offered? 

— What are the present critical skill needs in 
the organization? 

— What skill needs can be anticipated? 

Can a group of workers be identified who are 
inadequately prepared for their jobs? 

— Does the company have a tuition refund plan? 
Who is eligible? 

2. Questions for Supervisors : 

— Did the company provide any special training to 
help you assiime your supervisory role? 

— Are there any technical or supervisory aspects 
of your job that you feel unsure of? 
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— Is there another job in the company, either 
supervisory or non-supervisory, that you would 
like to have? 

— Are there any training courses presently being 
offered in community institutions that you would 
like to take? 

— What kind of training do you feel would benefit 
you? 

— Are you responsible for the training of your 
subordinates? 

— Do you have sufficient time to train your sub- 
ordinates? 

3. Questions for Workers: 

— How did you learn to do the job you are now doing? 

— Do you feel the training you received was adequate? 

— Are there any parts of 'your present job that you 
are not sure how to do? 

— Have you been promoted since you've been working 
for this company? 

— Is there another job in this organization you 
feel you could do right now with little or no 
training? 

— Is there another job in this organization you 
feel you would like to be trained for? 

' — What type of training do you feel would benefit 
you? 

— As far as you know, does this company have any 
training program you might be able to take part in? 

III. Attitude 

1. Questions for Managers; 

— Does the company promote the concept of worker 
participation in the goals and accomplishments 
of the organization? 

— Does the company hold periodic meetings to listen 
to workers* opinions? 

— Does the company give all workers equal opportianity 
to be prepared for and promoted to better jobs? 

— Does the company make an effort to identify and 
ameliorate problems caused by racial or ethnic 
tensions? 

— What do you think are the three most important 
things that keep your employees satisfied? 
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— Do you feel the iinion is genuinely looking out 
for your workers interests or just trying to 
"take over"? 

— How do you think your workers feel about their 
supervisors? About cornpany managers? 

What is the most frequent reason given by workers 
when they quit their jobs? 

— Do you feel your younger workers are the equal 
of more senior employees? 

— Do you feel the fringe benefits provided by your 
company are adequate? 

— What do you feel can be done to improve worker 
attitudes toward this company? 

— Do you think your supervisors know their job? 
Questions for Supervisors; 

— Do you enjoy your supervisory responsibilities? 

— If you had a job offer comparable to your present 
position at another company would you accept it? 

— Do you feel management listens to your suggestions? 

— Do you feel you treat all workers in your depart- 
ment equally? 

— Are your younger workers as productive as the 
more senior ones? 

— Do you feel your workers know their jobs? 

— Is the work of your subordinates meeting your 
expectations? 

— Do you feel you should get involved with your 
subordinates' personal problems? 

— Do you make your workers feel that their jobs 
are important? 

— Do you have time to adequately supervise your 
subordinates? 

Questions for Workers; 

— Do you enjoy working for this company? 

— How important do you feel your job is? 

— If you had a job offer at another company for 
the same pay would you accept .it? 

— Do you feel your supervisor or the company managers 
listen to your suggestions? 

— Do you feel you have an opportxinity to be promoted? 

— Do you feel your supervisor treats you well? 
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— Do you feel your supervisor treats other workers 
better? 

— Do you feel that race, sex, age, ethnic origin, 
etc., make a difference in this organization? 

— Do you feel the fringe benefits offered by the 
company are adequate? 

— What do you feel are the most serious problems 
in this organization? 

— Do you think your supervisor knows his job? 

IV . Environment 

1. Questions for Managers; 

— Does the company have a safety and accident 
prevention program? • 

— Does the company have a safety engineer? 

— Does the company keep a record of all accidents? 

— Do you receive periodic reports on accidents 
and their causes? 

— Does the company have adequate eating facilities? 

— Does the company have adequate restroom and 
locker facilities? 

— Are all departments kept clean and tidy? 

— Is lighting adequate in all sections of the plant? 

" Is ventilation adequate in all sections of the 
plant? 

— Are noise levels tolerable in all sections of 
the plant? 

2. Questions for Supervisors; 

— Are you aware of the company safety and accident 
prevention program? 

— Have you recently been injured on the job? 

— Have any of your subordinates recently been 
injured on the job? 

— Is there a type of accident that reoccurs in 
your section? 

— Do you feel your department is a safe and 
healthy place to work? 

— Is your department kept clean and tidy? 
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— Is your department well lighted? 

— Is your department well ventilated? 

— Is the noise level in your department tolerable? 

— Do you feel you need help in keeping your depart- 
ment clean and safe? 

3. Questions for V7orkers; 

Are you aware of a company safety and accident 
prevention program? 

— Have you been injured on the job recently? 

— Do you report all accidents to your supervisor? 

— Do you feel this is a safe and healthy place to 
work? 

— Have you recently reported an unsafe or unhealthy 
condition? Was it corrected? 

— Do you have adequate eating facilities? 

— Do you have adequate restroom and locker facilities? 

— Is your work area kept clean and tidy? 

— Who is supposed to keep your work area clean and 
tidy? 

— Is your work area well lighted? 

— Is your work area well ventilated? 

— Is the noise level in your work area tolerable? 

V. Structure 

1. Questions for Managers; 

— What is your principal source for unskilled labor? 
For skilled labor? 

— Do you feel the hiring requirements are realistic? 

— Do you offer openings to present workers before 
hiring from the outside? 

— Does your organization have job descriptions for 
all jobs? 

— Does your organization have a standardized salary 
classification plan? 

— Do you feel the work rules and procedures are 
up to date? 

— Does the organization have a grievance procedure? 

— Does the organization have a preventative main- 
tenance plan? 
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— Do you feel everyone in the organization knows 
what his job is and who his supervisor is? 

— Do you feel the pay rates for jobs in this company 
are comparable to similar jobs in the community? 

— Is the plant well laid out? 

— Are the tool cribs and supply rooms consistantly 
well stocked? 

— Can all workers easily draw the required raw 
materials? 

Questions for Supervisors; 

~- Do you understand your job duties and what is 
expected of you? 

— Do you see as a major responsibility the career 
development of your subordinates? 

— What is the company policy on promotion from 
within? 

— Do you have the right to hire^ fire and/or promote 

— Do you get adequate support from the maintenance 
department? 

— Is your section well laid out? 

— Can your subordinates draw tools and supplies with 
relative ease? 

— Is too much of your time taken up with papeinvork? 

— Could you use more help in supervising your sub- 
ordinates? 

— Do all your workers know what is expected of them? 

— Do you feel your subordinates are adequately paid 
for their work? 

— Do you feel that too much is expected from you and 
your subordinates? 

— What are the most serious process problems in the 
company? 

Questions for Workers; 

— Do you understand your job duties and what is 
expected of you? 

— Do you know who your supervisor is? 

— Do you think the company promotes from within? 

— Do you think you are being paid adequr -ely for 
the job you are doing? 
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— Do you think your job is boring? 

— Do you think the company is expecting too much 
work' from you? 

— What aspects of your job do you like most? 
Dislike most? 

— Is your work area well laid out? 

— Can you easily draw the tools and materials you 
need to do your job? 

— Vlhat are the most serious process problems in 
the company? 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 



Purpose : To provide or arrange for technical 
service that would serve to ameliorate in- 
plant problems either through the resources 
of the SES or in concert with cooperating 
community agenci es . 



Overview 

The preceding vmit of ithis section describes an ana- 
lytical process designed to identify four classes of in-plant 
problems and to suggest approaches for eliminating their 
causes. These suggestions may require nothing more than uni- 
lateral action on the part of the employer, in which case the 
Employer Technical Services program should merely follow up 
periodically to determine whether or not the recommendations 
have been implemented. On the other hand, some of the ^recom- 
mendations may involve the application of training, jofc analysis, 
and problem-solving techniques which lie beyond the capabili- 
ties and/or resources of the client coitpany. When this is the 
case, the ETS Program Director must make decisions simila[r to 
those made during the outreach process: T^ether the required 
service is an appropriate activity for an SES program; whether 
it is within the capabilities of the program staff; and finally 
whether another organization in the community is better equipped 
to handle this particular job. If it is found that the service 
is not appropriate, or is beyond the capability of the program, 
the employer should be so informed. If another agency can be 
located whose service capability is more appropriate to the 
task, the Program Director should endeavor to link the company's 
need to that agency's capability. However, if the company ser^ \ 
vice needs meetr±he tests of appropriateness and feasibility, i 
and Program Director should make arrangements for the provision 1 
of service. \ 



The techniques employed by this program are neither new | 

nor innovative. Approaches to occupational analysis, training i 

program design, curriculum development, and various types of | 

training have long been employed by a number of service agencies | 

in the manpower field. As a result, numerous technical manuals | 

are available on the use of these techniques, and there is little I 
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need for yet another version in this manual. However, for re- 
view purposes, this document does include technical appendices 
containing brief outlines of the more important techniques, 
supported by selected references. (See Appendix I on Job Anal- 
ysis and Appendix II on Training.) 

What is innovative in an ETS program is the manner in 
which these techniques are adapted to meet the particular 
manpower problems of employers and how they are applied in 
varying contexts. The analytical approach outlined in the 
previous unit will result in the identification of significant 
company manpower problems organized in four classifications: 
Skill/Knowledge, Attitude-^ Environment, and Structure. The 
selection of the appropriate techniques to help solve problems 
in each of these areas will depend on the styles, traditions, 
and resources of a particular ^company. The format, then, of 
this technical assistance sec tion consists of general state- 
ments on the nature of the problem areas and some of the most 
commonly identified causes, followed by a series of abstracts 
delineating specific company problems and the technical re- 
sponse suggested and implemented by the two operational Em- 
ployer Technical Services programs — SIS in Columbus and ITS 
in Newark. 
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Proaram Conducted Bv : ITS 



PROBLEM/RESPONf^F ABSTRACT 



Problem Classification: Skill/Knowledge 



Company I dent i f i cat i on : 

Principal Product or Service : Imprinting Equipment 
Type of Organ i zat i on : Manufacturing 

SIC Code; ^ 3999 ^Size of Workforce: 150 

Unionized: Yes (TTJ No | 



Project Background ; 

At the suggestion of a personnel director whose company had benefj.tted 
from an upgrading and supervisory training program^ ITS contacted this 
manufacturer of coding and imprinting equipment. The company had substan- 
tially expanded over the past five years and was dealing with many of the 
problems which attend the growth of a small, family-owned company to a 
medium sized corporation. A more formal organizational structure was 
required to maintain efficiency, but company officials did not want the 
organization to become too impersonal. During this growth period many 
highly skilled production workers were promoted to supervisor, creat- 
ing serious skill shortages. Company management was interested in 
building a more efficient manpower management system and welcomed the 
assistance of ITS. 

Problems Identified and Recommendations; 



ITS interviewed all management and supervisory personnel as well as a 
sampling of the production workforce. It was found that managers and 
supervisors were unsure of their responsibilities and insensitive to the 
feelings of the workers. Many unskilled workers felt there was little 
opportunity for future advancement at the company. In addition, the com- 
pany was finding it extremely difficult to find skilled machine shop 
workers . 

Technical Service Response; 



ITS decided on a long term commitment to the company which would create 
a more cohesive and productive workforce. They conducted the following 

training: i 

1. A 12-hour management development training course including communi- \ 
cations, team building and interpersonal relations. \ 

2. A 16-hour supervisory training course including elements of super- J 
vision, planning, communications, etc. j 

3. A 70-hour machine tool operators course for unskilled assemblers | 
which was offered in cooperation with the local MDTA Skills Center. I 

Outcomes; | 

1. Eight graduates of the machine tool operators course were given a new | 
job title and a 10 percent salary increase. | 

2. Management officials report increased productivity. | 

3. The Company began placing all orders with local office of the SES. I 
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In many large companies the central training department is 
solely concerned with management development, while skill 
training is left, with relatively little supervision, to the 
production department foremen. In smaller companies, with no 
company-wide training program, the entire l^aining responsi- 
bility is given to the first line supervisor. In both situ- 
ations, the supervisor has generally not received any pre- 
paration for the training role, and relies heavily on informaj. 
OJT as the primary training technique. Even if the supervisor 
has the requisite training skills, he is generally so over- 
burdened with paperwork, production crises and personnel 
management problems that there is little time available for 
the development, provision and monitoring of training 
programs . 

To solve skill/knowledge problems, a precise definition 
of the nature and cause of the difficulty must be made. The 
general response to problems of this type is the development 
of new training procedures and/ or a modification of occupational 
content, job requirements and, internal and external recruitment 
procedures based on job task analysis. 
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Proaram Conducted By : ITS 



PROBLEM/RERPnN<^F ARSTRACT 



Problem Classification: Skill/Knowledge 



Company Ident i f icat ion: 

Principal Product or Service : Imprinting Equipment 

Tyoe of Organ i zat i on : Manufacturing 

SIC Code; 3999 ^Size of Workforce: 150 

Unionized: Yes [T^ No |^ | 



Project Background ; 

At the suggestion of a personnel director whose company had benef.itted 
from an upgrading and supervisory training program, ITS contacted this 
manufacturer of coding and imprinting equipment* The company had substan- 
tially expanded over the past five years and was dealing with many of the 
problems which attend the growth of a small, family-owned company to a 
medium sized corporation* A more formal organizational structure was 
required to maintain efficiency, but company officials did not want the 
organization to become too impersonal* During this growth period many 
highly skilled production workers were promoted to supervisor, creat- 
ing serious skill shortages. Company management was interested in 
building a more efficient manpower management system and welcomed the 
assistance of ITS. 

Problems Identified and Recommendations; 



ITS interviewed all management and supervisory personnel as well as a 
sampling of the production workforce* It was found that managers and 
supervisors were unsure of their responsibilities and insensitive to the 
feelings of the workers* Many unskilled workers felt there was little 
opportunity for future advancement at the company* In addition, the com- 
pany was finding it extremely difficult to find skilled machine shop 
workers* 

Technical Service Response; 



ITS decided on a long term commitment to the company which would create 
a more cohesive and productive workforce* They conducted the following 
training: 

1* A 12-hour management development training course including communi- 
cations, team building and interpersonal relations* 

2* A 16-hour supervisory training course including elements of super- 
vision, planning, communications, etc* 

3* A 70-hour machine tool operators course for unskilled assemblers 
which was offered in cooperation with the local MDTA Skills Center* 

Outcomes s 

1* Eight graduates of the machine tool operators course were given a new 

job title and a 10 percent salary increase* 
2* Management officials report increased productivity* 
3# The company began placing all orders with local office of the SES. 
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♦^ronrarn CondJ<:N"^J Pv: SIS 

PR QBLE f^/R ESPQNSt; ABSTRACT 



Problem C I ass 1 f i cat ion : Skill/Knowledqe 



Company I dent i f icat ion : 

Principal Product or Service: Retail Merchandise 

Type of Orgnnizat ion: Discount Department Store Chain 

SIC Code: 5311 ^Size of Workforce; ISQ 

Unionized: Yes [|XJ 



Project Background ; 

The company was referred to SIS by a Cleveland manpower program which 
had originally contacted the firm. The company, a large discount 
retailer with numerous outlets throughout the midwest, has 
experienced a rapid expansion over the past few years and was having 
difficulty hiring^ training and retaining qualified personnel. In 
addition, company management was concerned about poor inventory controls 
and a serious stock shrinkage problem throughout the chain. They there- 
fore welcomed the opportunity to have an expert outside organization 
review the company's training procedures and provide assistance in 
training program design and curriculum development. 

Problems Identified and Recommendations ; 

SIS met with company management and learned that the new inventory 
control system was not working properly because the employees had not 
been adequately trained in its use.. The organization had no formalized 
training procedures. SIS recommended that a training program be devel- 
oped and conducted on all phases of store operations for present depart- 
ment heads and candidates for that position. The curriculum developed 
for this training could then be slightly modified by the company and 
used to train other employers. 

Technical Service Response : 

SIS conducted a 40-hour training program for 13 department heads in 
merchandising, ordering, shrinkage, and store procedures. As part of 
the course SIS developed and packaged an 8-hour slide-tape presentation 
and programmed guide on the use of the inventory control system. 

Outcomes ; 

1. The company is presently using the slide presentation and handbook 
in all the retail outlets and has shown the package at several 
industry conferences. 

2. The company upgraded several of the graduates and plans to promote 
the entire group as openings occur • 
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Proaram Conducted By: SIS 



PROBLEM/RESP niSI^^F ABSTRACT 



Problem Classification: 



Skill/Knowledge 



Company Ideati float ion: 



Principal Product or Service: 



Health Services 



Type of Organ i zat i on : Women * 



s Hospital 



SIC Code: 8069 



Size of Workforce: 



400 



Unionized: Yes ^] No | | 



Project Background; 



The hospital was approached through direct market techniques based on a 
comment from an employee of another hospital that the hospital was in the 
process of expanding and had a history of difficulty in recruiting qual- 
ified help. The hospital has seldom used the ES in the past; most employees 
were recruited through walk-ins and employee referrals but the personnel 
director was receptive to job development contacts for qualified applicants. 
The initial contact was with hospital ^administrator who identified the 
dietary department as an area troubled by turnover and a need to increase 
productivity when a new building wing containing 90 beds was opened. A 
problem analysis was performed to identify specific problems'. 

Problems Identified and Recommendations; 



SIS conducted a problem analysis and recommended a three track training 
program in response to their assessment that there was; 

1. A lack of coordination and communication between the supervisors 
and the kitchen staff; 

2. A need to improve the efficiency of the staff to handle increased 
workloads resulting from the hospital's expansion; 

3. A need to orient the staff to the new processes and equipment in 

the kitchen. Because the hospital had a limited training capability, 
SIS offered to develop the curriculum and training materials, run 
one cycle of the training and train a company trainer. 

Technical Service Response; 

SIS provided the following training using company facilities and on 
company time; 

1. Food Service Operations: 28 hours of instruction in food handling, 
safety and sanitation for the entire kitchen staff of 21 persons. 

2. Elements of Supervision: 12 hours of leadership techniques and 
communications exercises for four newly appointed lead workers. 

3. Elements of Supervision: consisting of the supervisory course plus an 
additional 4 hours in planning and scheduling techniques and human 
relations for dietary department supervisors and other selected 
hospital department heads. 
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Page 2 of 



problem/res ponse abstract 



Problem Classification; 



Skill/Knowledge 



Type of Organization: 



Women ' 



s Hospital 



Outcomes : 



1. The 38 employees who completed training received 5 percent salary 
increases, 

2. The hospital began placing its job orders with the local office 
of the ES. 

3, Management reported an apparent improvement in cooperation and 
efficiency resulting in increased productivity. 

4, The supervisor of the nursing department requested human relations 
training for 30 nurse aides. 
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^^rocr^^n Conducred By'; ITS 

RROBLEM/rESPONSE AR<;TRArT 



Problem C I ass i f i cat ion ; Skill/Knowledge 



Company I dent i f i cat ion t 

Principal Product or Service: Packaging Machinery 

Type of Organ i zat i on : Manufacturing 

SIC Code: 3551-3569 ^Size of Workforce: 150 

Unionized: Yes [23 No [ — | 



Project Background ; 

The company, a small manufacturer of packaging equipment was referred 
by the state Economic Development Agency. The company had contacted the 
development group because it had been having persistant problems in re- 
cruiting skilled mechanics and assemblers. An EDA representative con- 
tacted an official of the local office of the State Employment Service 
and was told that there is a continuing shortage of skilled operatives in 
those two occupational groupings. However the SES official referred the 
EDA representative to ITS, suggesting that in-plant training might ame- 
liorate the skill shortage problems. 

Problems Identified and Recommendations ; 

ITS reviewed the promotional progressions and training procedures in 
the plant and discovered that certain groups of low skilled assemblers 
were blocked from promotion because of inadequate training procedures 
and rigid senority structures. ITS recommended a training program in 
machine tool set-up and operations for assemblers in the lowest pay clas- 
sifications. Because many of the men in these classifications were low- 
senority workers, ITS suggested that the union be asked to waive the 
senority provisions of the collective bargaining agreement for this 
program. Finally, ITS recommended a brief course in interpersonal rela- 
tions for all trainees and their supervisors. 

Technical Service Response ; 

1. ITS, in cooperation with the local MDTA Skills Center, conducted a 
60-hour program in set-up and operations of the drill press, engine 
lathe, milling machine and surface grinder. 

2. ITS conducted a 16-hour course in interpersonal relations including 
perceptions, communications and goal setting and responsibilities. 

Outcomes ; 

1. All graduates of the program received immediate salary increases 
and will be promoted to a higher job classification when openings 
occur • 

2. The company officials were pleased with the program and said they 
felt the training had substantially reduced their manpower problems. 
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problem/response abstract 



Prot I l3<^ i f ; • • * i : Ski 11/Knowledge 





^ i r -"^ 7 i ( ; 






in ! / • r i : 


f-.M-^v ice: Alcoholic Beverages 
Government Owned Retail Sales 


SIl '\)clor 


5921 


Size'of Woprfrr^^e: 2000 


ilM i "^n i :!ed : 


Yes (X] 


No □ 



Project Background : 

The organization was referred to SIS by a manpower service program in 
Cleveland which was unable to help the client. The Cleveland program 
had initiated negotiations and accomplished a problem analysis before 
their withdrawal from the situation. At the suggestion of the Cleveland 
program's director f SIS contacted the organization to determine whether it 
could be of any assistance. It was learned that the organization was in 
the process of planning a substantial state-wide training effort in order 
to improve the effeciency of the retail operation and to insure conformity 
with the oraanization* s stock control system. 

Problems Identified and Recommendations ; 

SIS recommended three separate training tracks to solve the following 
problems: 

1. A lack of uniformity in carrying out store operating procedures. 

2. A lack of knowledge among the staff of accounting and inventory 
procedures . 

3. A lack of communication among workers and managers in the 350 
stores throughout the state. 

Technical Service Response : 

Because the trainees were dispersed throughout the Columbus area, SIS 
used its centrally located facilities to provide the following training: 

1. Twenty hours in store operations for 15 clerks. 

2. Twenty- four hours in store operations for 15 clerks who were to 
be upgraded to assistant managers. 

3. Twenty- four hours in store operations and principles of supervision 
for 32 store managers ani 9 district supervisors. 

Outcomes : 

1. The organization will upgrade 15 graduates to assistant store 
manager positions as openings occur. 

2. The organization asked that SIS train a group of trainers to 
carry out this training on a continuing basis. 
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Proor^m Conducted ?v: SIS 



PRQBLEM/rF SPONSE ARSTRArT 



Problem C I ass i f i cat i on : Skill/Knowledge 

Company I dent i f » cat r on :; 

Principal Product or Service: Ref ric?eration Equipment Repair 

Type of Organ izal ion: Industry Association 

SIC Code: 7623 ^Size of Workforce: 250 

Unionized: Yes i — | No nTI 



Project Background : 

A member firm of the client association was contacted through the 
direct marketing program. During the preliminary discussions with that* 
company's president, it was learned that the refrigeration equipment 
service industry in the Columbus area had been unable to recruit ade- 
quately trained servicemen. Although the company was willing to train 
new employees, the informal training program required approximately four 
^ years to produce a competent repairman. The industry had tried to work 
out a training program with the Columbus MDTA Skills Center but had been 
dissatisfied with the results. 



Problems Identified and Recommendations: 



SIS conducted a Training Needs Survey at one of the association's 
member firms and determined that the 4-year period presently needed to 
completely train repairmen could be substantially reduced by an intensive 
training program. However, since no single firm in the association had 
enough prospective trainees to justify an individual program, SIS con- 
tacted the other member firms to see if they would be interested in 
sending trainees to an industry-wide consortium program. The training 
proposed by SIS would include not only equipment repair, but sales and 
communications skills as requested by the management of several of the 
firms. 

Technical Service Response ; 

SIS designed the training program curriculum and secured a commercial 
package of training materials including slides, records and handbooks to 
be used in the program. SIS then worked with the Association and with 
equipment manufacturers to identify and secure qualified skill trainers 
for each unit of the program. The 36-hour training program was conducted 
in SIS facilities for 20 trainees, some of whom were newly hired employees 
and others who were relatively long term workers. 

Outcomes: 



1. Several firms in the association placed orders with OBES for 
trainees who would be appropriate for the training program. 

2. Upon successful completion of the training program the 20 trainees 
will be given raises of up to 30 percent. 
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^ronram Conducted Bv: ITS 



p r qble m/r espqnse a bst r act 



Problem Classification: Skil 1/Knowledqe 



Companv Identi f i cat ion: 

Principal Product or Service: Pneumatic Tube Conm\unications Systems 

Type of Orqnn i zat i on Manuf actur inq 

SIC Code: 3542 ^Size of Workforce: 350 

Unionized:. Yes [X] No | — | 



Project Background ; 

An ES employer representative suggested that ITS contact the firm 
since it was having serious difficulty recruiting skilled sheet metal 
workers • The company had tried a variety of sources/ inducing the local 
job bank, but responses from this approach and from frequent newspaper 
advertisements were inadequate. ITS arranged a meeting with company 
officials and invited a metal working instructor from the local MDTA 
Skills Center to attend. 

Problems Identified and Recommendations : 

ITS determined that a training program could eliminate many of the 
company's skill shortages • A plant tour and meetings with the Operations 
Manager, Plant Superintendent and Manager of Manufacturing and Engineering 
gave the ITS training team the necessary information on requirements and 
expectations for training in sheet metal occupations. A substantial 
portion of the research activity was devoted to the identification of 
training materials and training personnel. Based on the research # ITS 
recommended an intensive training program in sheet metal skills for 10 
carefully selected workers'* 

Technical Service Response ; 

ITS, in cooperation with the MDTA Skills Center, is conducting a 
25-week, 100-hour course in the elements of sheet metal fabrication for 
10 workers. 

Outcomes : 

1. All graduates of the course will be promoted to sheet metal 
mechanic upon completion of the training. This promotion entitles 
the workers to journeymen pay. 

2. The company has bought 13 sets of the commercially available 
training material in-order to build a permanent training caoability. 

3. The initial assessment of the training by company officials is 
very encouraging. 
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Proori^ Cor.aucred Pv : SIS 



problem/response abstract 



Problem C { ass i f i cat 1 on : Skill/Knowledge 



Company Identification: 






Prinripal Product or 


Service: Retail Merchandise 




Type of Orqoni/ation 


Department Store 




SIC Code: 5311 


Size Workforce: 


1200 


Unionized:, Yes Q^] 


No (Tl 





Project Background ; 

The company, a large quality department store, contacted SIS at the 
suggestion of a former employee who had participated in an SIS operated 
program at her new firm. The department store personnel officials had 
begun to examine the store's recruiting and personnel procedures in order 
to develop an affirmative action program. The store used walk-ins as the 
major recruitment source, but was unhappy with the quality of applicants. 
The company was -having particular difficulty recruiting minority group 
applicants who met the store's hiring standards. Since the personnel 
officials were considering both new recruitment procedures and the 
possibility of developing an entry level orientation program, they were 
very receptive to the SIS program. 

Problems Identified and Recommendations ; 

SIS concurred with the company on the need for a special orientation 
program in sales techniques for entry level workers and offered to help 
the company develop the program. It was felt that if workers were better 
prepared for the entry level jobs, the retention rates would be higher. 

Technical Service Response ; 

SIS reviewed an 8-hour programmed learning course which the company 
had developed for orientation training and suggested revisions. In 
addition, SIS prepared additional curricula for the orientation program 
on sales techniques, simple math, grooming, communications and human 
relations. 

SIS conducted one cycle of the 20-hour orientation training for 11 
entry workers (8 of whom were minority group members hired as part of an 
affirmative action program) and a company trainer. 

Outcomes ; 

1. The entry level training program has been repeated by the company 
trainer and has now become part of the standard operating proce- 
dures for the orientation of new employees. 
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/ 

Pf-nr^'^ Concuc^tej Pv: SIS 

PROBLEM/RES PnN<^g ABSTRACT 



Problem C I ass i f i cat i on : Skill /Know! pHgp 



Conpany Ident 


f i cat i OP : 








Pr i nc i pa { 


Product or 


"Service: Cookinq 


Oils 




Type of Or 


■qan i za1 iorr 


Manuf acturinq 






SIC Code: 


2096 


Size 


of Workforce: 


110 


Union! zed 


Yes (2] 


No □ 







Project Background! 

The company, a medium-sized manufacturer of cooking oils, was contacted 
during the direct marketing campaign. The firm had recently been acquired 
by a large food products corporation and had both a new president and a 
new personnel director. The new president and his management staff were 
interested in improving the productivity throughout the organization. 
They were particularly interested in improving the maintenance program 
since the equipment was old and subject to frequent breakdowns and capital 
expenditures could not be made immediately. The personnel director had al- 
ready made some preliminary assessments of the problems and had initiated a 
safety training program. He was also looking at commercially available 
supervisory training programs. 

Problems Identified and Recommendations: 



SIS conducted a problem analysis in the maintenance department and a 
skill inventory of the maintenance staff. They found that the staff had 
a number of skill deficiencies and recommended that a program be conducted 
to cross-train all maintenance men in welding, pipe fitting, light elec- 
trical repair, blueprint reading and shop math. 

In addition, SIS offered to conduct supervisory training throughout the 
plant and develop an orientation program for all employees to familiarize 
them with the total operation of the plant. 

Technical Service Response; 

1. SIS conducted a 16-hour course for 23 supervisors in elements of 
supervision. 

2. SIS developed a slide presentation on all company operations for use 
in orientation and in explaining job opportunities to present or 
prospective employees. 

Outcomes: 



1. Although 23 supervisors were trained, none received any promotions or 
salary increases as a result of the training. 

2. The company and SIS could not come to an agreement on a cross- 
training program for the maintenance department. However, the 
supervisory training appears to have had a positive effect on com- 
pany operations. 

3. The company, which had stopped using the Employment Service several 
years ago, has begun to place a substantial number of orders with 
the Columbus local office. 
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Pronram Conducted By; ITS 

problem/response abstract 



Problem Classification: 



Skill/Knowledge 



Company Identf f icat ion : 



Social Servi ce s 



Principal Product or Servicer 

Type of Orqanlzaf'lon: Private Non-Prof it Community Agency 
SIC C^de: 8399 Size of Workforce: 250 



IJniofiized:, 



Yes □ 



No 



Project Background ; 

»The agency was referred to ITS by a job developer who had con- 
tacted it in the course of his field work» The facilities of 
the organization were antiquated and a substantial amount of repair work 
was required. Unfortunatly , the present maintenance staff was uaable to 
effect the repairs and the agency did not have the funds to secure the^^^ 
services of outside contractors to do the work. 

Problems Identified and Recommendations : 

ITS reviewed the type of repair work to be done and identified the 
skills required. Then, the maintenance personnel were interviewed to 
determine their interest in training. It was found that all of the 
maintenance staff was interested in acquiring new skills but that many 
of these workers had a poor self image and might benefit from a personal 
development program. ITS suggested that a skill training program be 
provided for the maintenance staff. 

Technical Service Response ; 



1. In cooperation with the local MDTA Skills Center, ITS conducted 
a program in elementary plumbing, electrical work and carpentry. 
In addition instruction was provided in the proper operation of 
floor maintenance equipment and wet vacuums. 

2. ITS conducted a program in job responsibilities^ personal commu- 
nications and work attitude for the trainees. 



Outcomes ; 



1. All graduates received an 
training. 



salary increase at the end of the 



2. The maintenance staff demonstrated their new skills by redeco- 
rating the lobby of the building including painting, installing 
new baseboards and repairing old light fixtures. In addition, with 
the assistance of ITS, the agency borrowed a steam cleaning 
machine and the maintenance staff cleaned the building's exterior. 
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Prooram Conducted Dy: SIS 

problem/res ponse abstract 



Problem CI assl f icatlon: gi^^ n /Knnwl ^dgp. 



Company I dent i f icatlon: 

Principal Product or Service: Aluminum Trim 

Type of Organ i zat ion : Manufacturing 

SIC Co^e: 3354 S ize of Workforce: 



Unionized 



Yes 



No 



□ 



Project Background ; 

The company was contacted through the direct marketing program because 
it is black owned, has a largely black workforce, and pays comparatively 
low wages. In addition, SIS learned that the company was acquiring new 
equipment and' might be in the process of expanding. However, there was 
little indication that the company was experiencing serious personn :1 or 
productivity problems. Company management was interested in the services 
offered by the program, but could only articulate vague concerns about 
a lack of motivation among the workers. 

Problems Identified and Recommendations ; 

SIS conducted an extensive problem analysis by interviewing almost the 
entire workforce of the company. It was found that both supervisory and 
production workers were old (the average length of service with the firm 
was 22 years) , and that the firm had no formal training program to 
prepare any' new workers who joined the company. SIS, therefore, 
recommended : 

1. The appointment of departmental trainers, who were not currently 
supervisors, to assume responsibility for training new workers 
and to eventually assume supervisory roles as positions became 
available. 

2. That a train-the-trainer course be provided by SIS for these 
new trainers. 

Technical Service Response ; 

None 

Outcomes : 

1. Although the csompany indicated some interest in the idea of depart- 
mental training, few employees expressed any interest in applying 
for the trainer position. 

2. When the new equipment was delayed and the lack of interest by 
workers in applying for the trainer position became apparent, 
the company rejected the idea of a train-the-trainer program. 
However, they now plan to send one or two of their supervisors 
to a consortium train-the-trainer program to be conducted by 
SIS for various companies in the Columbus area. 

3. The company agreed to have SIS provide motivational training for 
the supervisory staff help alleviate apparent attitude problems. 
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Proqram Conducted By : ITS 

probl.pm/re sponse abstract 



Prob I em C I ass i f i cat i on : Skill/Knowledge 





Company Identi float Ion: 

Principal Product or Service: Wire and Cable 
Type of Organization: Manuf acturina 

SIC Code: 3357 Size of Workforce: 150 
Unionized: Yes No 







Project Background; 



The company, a manufacturer of wire and cable products # contacted ITS at 
the suggestion of a newly hired supfrvisor who had participated in an ITS 
conducted training program at his former place of employment. The company 
had recently undergone a reorganizatioi , and many of the supervisors had 
little experience in non-production jobs. In addition, the company's 
business was expanding and management was concerned about how to increase 
productivity to meet new customer demands. 

Problems Identified and Recommendations: 



ITS interviewed all the supervisors to determine what types of training 
might be needed. It was suggested that a basic supervisory practices 
course be offered for all supervisory personnel. In addition, ITS sug- 
gested that the company secure the services of an industrial engineer to 
assist management in enlarging the production facilities. 

Technical Service Response; 

1. ITS conducted a 12-hour course in supervisory skills for all super- 
visory personnel. 

2. ITS arranged for the company to secure the free services of an 
industrial engineer through the New Jersey State Technical and 
Business Advisory Service, a program of the State Division of 
Economic Development. 

Outcomes; 



1. Several graduates of the supervisory program were promoted to 
higher paying, more responsible management positions. 

2. The company reported that those who participated in the program 
exhibited a stronger identification with the company and were more 
productive workers. 
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Pronram Conducted By: SIS 



problem/response arstract 



Problem Classification: Skill/Knowledge 



Company Ident i f icationf 








Principal Producf or 


Service: 


Health Services 




Type of Orqani ration 




Geriatric Hospital 




SIC Code: 8069 




Size of Workforce: 


325 


Unionized: Yes 


No □ 







Project Background; 



Because SIS had operated a successful program in a hospital, the SIS 
marketing group decided to survey all medical service organizations in 
the Columbus area. The client organization is a state supported geriatric 
hospital* The hospital administrator had been concerned about produc- 
tivity and quality of service but was unable to initiate any significant 
action because of budget constraints. He was immediately receptive to 
the SIS service program and, after checking with another hospital in which 
SIS had done some work, suggested that training be provided for the 
dietary department. In addition, it was agreed that the supervisors in 
all departments would be surveyed to determine if other training needs 
existed. 



Problems Identified and Recommendations : 



SIS conducted a problem analysis in the dietary department, and also 
interviewed the heads of other departments. They found the following 
problems and recommended training as the solution for each: 

1. The dietary department had no dietician and was understaffed. 
Since no additional staff could be hired, SIS suggested that train- 
ing might increase productivity. 

2. The administrator frequently had to countermand the instructions of 
the supervisors who had not been adequately prepared to 

fulfill their responsibilities. 

3. The nursing supervisor pdinted out that many LPN's were unable to 
pass an entrance examination to qualify for a pharmacology course. 
Passing the pharmacology course would entitle the nurses to be 

, certified at a higher grade level and receive an increase in salary. 

Technical Service Response; 

SIS conducted the following training on company time in company facil- 
ities: 

1. Food Service Operations, a 16- hour course for 15 dietary department 
workers; 

2. Elements of Supervision, a 16-hour course for 13 supervisors? 

3. Remedial Math, a 20-hour course for XI LPN's. 

Outcomes: 



1. Five of 11 LPN's who took the math course passed the entrance 
examination — a much higher success ratio than in the past. 

2. The hospital has begun placing job orders with the ES. 

3. No salary increases resulted from the food service or supervisory 
training, but management has reported improved productivity. 
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Attitude 



The growing alienation of the American worker 
from his work^ the breakdown of organizational 
loyalties J and the continued polarization of 
groups (b lack/whi te ^ old/young y men/women) is 
having a counter-productive effect on many 
firms . Sabotage^ absenteeism^ grievances and 
personal conflicts among co-workers ^ super- 
visors and managers may result from attitudinal 
difficulties . 



During the past few years increasing attention has 
been paid to the totality of the workplace as a result of 
such clear indications of worker discontent as absenteeisiUr 
turnover r behavioral difficulties and ever increasing infla- 
tionary wage demands. Also, younger , better educated workers 
are spurning job and institutional loyalties of previous 
generations. Some obsein^ers feel that worker alienation 
is no more serious now than it ever was. Others perceive 
an increase in worker dissatisfaction and have suggested 
that when these problems become severe, industry's response 
will be to avoid them and move toward even greater auto- 
mation. 

Within a particular plant, attitude problems may be 
exhibited in the form of disruptive behavior such as: large 
numbers of grievances over seemingly minor issues; stiff 
resistance to even minor changes in work rules and proce- 
dures; persistent wildcat work stoppages; frequent personal 
arguments and fights between and within levels of the organ- 
ization; refusal to accept overtime; and overt racist and 
sexist actions by workers and supervisors. 



Probable Causes and Responses 



Unlike those in other problem areas, the causes of 
attitude problems are difficult to pinpoint. When the morale 
of a workforce has been adversely affected by environmental 
or structural problems, improvements in those areas will 
usually have a salutary effect on worker attitudes. However, 
the personal outlooks and individual prejudices of workers, 
managers and supervisors can often result in patterns of 
poor interpersonal relationships leading to an unhealthy 
atmosphere of worker discontent. 
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A major cause of these difficulties might be manage- 
ment's view of the workforce as merely the means of produc- 
tion and not as human beings with needs that transcend mere 
economic reward. This attitude on the part of management 
inhibits free communication throughout the organization and 
restricts the feeling of participation on the part of the 
workforce. Other bothersome issues can also adversely 
affect worker attitude: upcoming union elections; sharp 
distinctions between working conditions for production 
workers and management; perceptions by workers that some 
individuals or groups are being given favored treatment; 
and the inability of individuals to control personal racial 
and sexual prejudices. 

It must be recognized that less progressive managers 
facing behavioral problems in the workforce usually respond 
by manipulating a wide range of factors — generally involv- 
ing tighter controls or technological changes — before 
attempting to deal with the basic causes of dissatisfaction. 
However, it has been demonstrated that human relations 
training, the improvement of working conditions and modi- 
fications of work rules and compensation plans can all have 
positive effects on worker morale. 
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Prorsrarn Conducted Bv; SIS 

problem/response abstract 



Problem Classification: Attitude 



Company I dent i f i cat ion: 

Principal Product.. or Service; Snack Food Products 

Type of Organization: Food Proqessina , and Sales 

SIC Code: 2099 S ize of Workforce: 60 

Unionized: Yes No f^ ^ — | 



Project Background; 

The company f a small manufacturer of snack food products , was contacted 
by SIS through the direct marketing program. The company managers were 
particularly concerned about the driver-salesman group which delivered the 
products' to stores throughout the Columbus area. These men were expected 
not only to daliver, but to sell, and although the drivers were paid on a 
commission basis / they were not meeting the expectations of management. 
The corporate officials were not really sure of the reason for this situa- 
tion and therefore welcomed the assistance of an outside organization. 

Problems Identified and Recommendations; 

SIS conducted a problem analysis by interviewing the driver-salesmen 
and observing them as they worked their various routes. SIS found that 
the men were poorly motivated and had a serious morale problem because 
they felt; 

1. That since they had no fringe benefits the company did not care about 
them. 

2. That the incentive pay received for establishing new accounts or in- 
creasing existing ones did not warrant the extra effort involved. 

3. That no one explained the sales responsibility to them or trained 
them in sales techniques. 

SIS recommended that the following steps be taken to improve the situation; 

1. A fringe benefit package, including a hospitalization plan, be 
instituted; 

2. Training be provided in sales techniques; 

3. The incentive system be adjusted to better motivate the men to sell. 
Technical Service Responses 

SIS offered to conduct a 20-hour training program for the 20 driver- 
salesmen. The program has been scheduled for the near future. 

Outcomes ; 

1. Base salaries for all driver-salesmen were increased eight percent. 

2. A progression structure for the driver-salesmen was implemented 
Four salary grades were created, the top grade being a supervisory 

. position. . 

3. Three drivers were immediately promoted to the supervisory position. 

4. The company implemented a fringe benefit package which included a 
hospitalization plan for all workers. 
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^ronran Ccnductea Rv: SIS 



problem/response abstract 



Problem C I ass i f i C'lt i on : Attitude 



Company I dent i f i cat ion*:' 

Principal (Voduct or Gervice: Garden Tnnl g 

Type of Organization: Manufacturing 

SIC Code: 3423 Size of Workforce: 300 

Unionized: Yes [yj No [~1 



Project Background; 

The company was contacted through the direct markeing program. The 
plant supervisor, who had recently come to the company was concerned about 
the high turnover, (almost 400 percent per year) excessive scrap and large 
amounts of overtime which the company was experiencing. The plant manager 
and employee relations director had formed some preliminary judgments 
concerning the causes of these problems and welcomed the opportunity for 
confirmation by an outside organization. 

Problems Identified and Recommendations: 



Through a problem analysis, SIS found that the workers in the firm were 
poorly motivated and had poor attitudes concerning the company as evi- 
denced by excessive scrap, extensive lateness, and high turnover. SIS 
found that many of these attitude problems resulted from a feeling on the 
part of the workers that management was not concerned with them as human 
beings. Wages were not competitive, incentive rates were unrealistic, 
supervisors only commented* on vrork poorly done, and there was a general 
lack of communication between management and the workforce. SIS 
recommended that the company implement the following recommendations 
over a one-year period in order to give the workers a feeling that the 
company was interested in them: 

1. Establish a system for recognizing workers* special accomplishments; 

2. Improve the company newsletter; 

3. Clarify and improve the wage/incentive system; 

4. Establish a departmental bonus system to encourage teamwork; 

5. Provide orientation on company policies and processes for new 
workers ; 

6. Correct unacceptable environmental conditions; 

7. Conduct exit interviews with workers who quit their jobs to deter- 
mine their reasons for leaving. 

Service Response; 

SIS provided assistance to the firm by: 

1. Designing an exit interview procedure; 

2. Inviting the firm's supervisors to attend a consortium training 
program to be conducted by SIS. 



Outcomes: 
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1. The company enhanced in- plant communications by improving the news- 
letter , installing a suggestion box and promptly responding to em- 
ployee complaints. 
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Page 2 of 2 

problem/response abstract 
mm — 

Problem Classification: Attitude 

Type of Organization: Manufacturing 



2. The general foreman was asked to wear a suit to work (it was felt 
this would discourage him from taking on non-supervisory tasks). 

3. The company instituted the exit interview procedure designed 
by SIS. 

4. The company plans to implement all SIS recommendations during a 
one-year period in order to get maximum improvement in morale 
and productivity. 
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^roqran Conducted Pv : ITS 



problem/respon<^e abstract 



Problem Classl f ica+ionr 



Attitude 



Company Ident ! f icationf 

Principal Product or Servi'ze: 



Hand Tools 



Type Organization: 
SIC Code: 3423 
Unionized: Yes Py] 



Manufacturing 



Size of Workforce: 225 



No 



□ 



Project Background: 

The company, a manufacturer of forged hand tools had agreed to an entry 
level JOBS contract. The NAB contract representative suggested that the 
firm contact ITS about providing human relations training for the foremen 
who were slated to supervise the NAB enrollees. During preliminary dis- 
cussions between ITS staff and the company officials / it was discovered 
that the firm suffered serious absenteeism and turnover problems and had 
generally poor productivity. It was agreed that in addition to the human 
relations program ITS would examine the company's manpower management 
procedures. 

Problems Identified and Recommendations : 



Analysis of the turnover problem indicated that most separations 
occurred during the first six weeks of employment among workers between the 
ages of 18-25. ITS suggested an orientation program to formally indoc- 
trinate new workers to the forging jobs. It was hoped that an orientation 
program would have a favorable effect on the worker retention rate and the 
operating efficiency of the company. Comments from the workers interviewed 
relating to supervision, work conditions, pay scales, personnel practices 
and other areas, indicated a need for an in-depth study of the forging 
department. Further, the corporate office was concerned about the Newark 
plant's inability to operate at full capacity because of workforce 
instability and was considering closing the plant if the operating effi- 
ciency did not improve. 

Technical Service Response; 



Two seven-hour human relations workshops were conducted for all manage- 
ment and supervisory personnel, .concentrating on supervision of minority 
group workers, communications and Hispanic and Black cultures and life 
styles. An orientation training program was developed and conducted for 
new employees in the forging department, consisting of two-hour sessions 
on five consecutive days. Materials were given to management to establish 
a permanent orientation program. A turnover study was accomplished in 
three steps. The drop forger job was analyzed and documented through 
observation and interviews to delineate the tasks, requirements, physical 
demands and working conditions. An interviewing schedule was developed to 
obtain worker characteristics and attitudes towards the company, super- 
visors, jobs and other areas. Characteristics and attitudes were analyzed 
and a worker profile was developed for a report to management, which 
included findings, conclusions and recommendations to reduce turnover. 
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Page 2 of 2 

PRnm fm/res ponse abstract 



Problem C i ass i f i ca t i on : Atti tude 

Type of Crnan i zat ion : Manufacturing 



Outcoities : 

!• Corporate executives studied the report and agreed to adopt a nuinber 
of the recommendations/ including: 

~ Remodeling the antiquated building 

— Installing new lockers and showers 

— Adding new lunchroom and lounge facilities 

2. The worker profile was used in recruiting new workers and resulted 
in hiring more suitable applicants. 

3. The orientation program was instituted to indoctrinate all new 
workers. 

4. Turnover was drastically reduced. 
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f^roor^rr Conducted By: SIS 



problfm/response abstract 



fjroblem Classification:' Attitude 



Company I Jent i f tcation:; 








Principal Product or 


Service: 


Health Services 




Type of Orqanization 


Women ^ 


s Hospital 




SIC Code: 8069 




Size of Workforce: 


400 


Unionized: Yes pST^ 


No □ 







Project Background : 

The hospital was approached through direct marketing techniques based 
on a comment from an employee of another institution that the hospital was in 
the process of expanding and had a history of difficulty in recruiting 
qualified help. The hospital had seldom used the ES in past. Most em- 
ployees were recruited through walk-ins and employee referrals, but it 
was receptive to job development contacts for qualified applicants. The 
initial contact was with the hospital administrator who identified the 
dietary department as an area which was troubled. Initial service was 
offered in the dietary department by SIS, but other department heads iii 
the hospital were asked to observe and participate in the training. As 
a result of this participation, the nursing supervisor requested a similar 
program for her nurse aide staff. 



Problems Identified and Recommendations ; 

The nursing supervisor felt that the technical skills of the nurse 
aide staff were adequate but she was dissatisfied with the quality and 
level of service provided by this group. The SIS staff interviewed 
the nursing supervisor, several department heads and all the members 
of the nurse aide staff. The results of this effort confirmed the 
opinion of the nursing supervisor. The SIS team reported that the 
nurse aides had a poor understanding of their job requirements, lacked 
ability in face-to-face interchange with patients and had little knowledge 
of what happened throughout the hospital, although they had adequate 
technical skills from previous training. Thus, SIS recommended that 
training in interpersonal relations be offered to the nurse aide staff. 

Technical Service Response : 

SIS provided the following training using company facilities and on 
company time: 

1. Three 16-hour cycles of training in interpersonal relations with 
heavy emphasis on communications, perceptions and hospital 
operations. 



Outcomes : 



1. The 60 nurse aides trained received a title change from Nurse Aide 
to Nurse Aide II and a five percent salary increase. 

2. Workers' commitments to their jobs were strengthened and hospital 
management has indicated that communication with patients, and 
understanding of patient problems has never been better. 
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Pronram Conducted By; SIS 

problfm/rf.spqnsf arstract 



Prob I em C I ass i f i cat i on : Attitude 



Company I dent i f i cat ion: 

Principal Product or Service; Plastic Nursery Furniture 

Type of ^ qan i zat ion : Manufacturing 

SIC Code: 3079 ^Size of Workforce: 127 

Unionized: Yes No [ — | 



Project Background : 

The company^ a manufacturer of nursery furniture, is a division of a 
large manufacturing conglomerate. SIS had approached the personnel 
director of another division of the parent company through the direct 
marketing program and was referred to the client company. The firm, 
located, in k suburb of Columbus, had recently merged with another orga- 
nization and was in the process of expansion. The president and personnel 
director of the^ organization were concerned about finding manpower sources 
for this expansion and wanted to decrease the high turnover rate. They 
therefore welcomed the assistance of an outside organization. 

Problems Identified and Recommendations : 

SIS conducted a problem analysis for the company and found a number of 
factors contributing to the high turnover and low morale among the workers 
Among the factors were: 

1. Con jested work areas; 

2. Inadequate lounge and lunchroom facilities; 

3. An irrational production process calling for workers to shift 
from one job to another several times daily, thus preventing them 
from achieving the piece rate required for incentive pay; 

4. Demoralizing productivity reports by worker name posted daily; 

5. supervisors not equipped to handle human relations problems. 

SIS recommended that: 

1. An industrial engineer be called in to examine the physical plant 
facilities and the organization of the work and to make appropriate 
changes; 

2. Productivity reports be published by departments instead of by 
individuals to create competition and team spirit among the workers. 

'.3. Supervisors and lead workers be trained in communications skills 
and human relations. 

Technical Service Response : 

SIS invited the company to send supervisors and lead workers to a 
consortium program to be conducted by SIS for Columbus area firms. 

Outcomes : 

1. The company will send 12 members of the supervisory staff to a 
supervisory workshop offered by SIS. However, no promotion or 
salary increases are expected as a result of this training. 
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problem/response abstract 



Problem Classification: 


Attitude 


Type of Organization: 


Manufacturina 







2. The company secured the services of an industrial engineer to study 
the workflow and make changes in the plant layout. 
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Proqram Conducted By: ITS 



PRORI FM/RESPONSE ABSTRACT 



Problem Class! f leaf ion: At-t-i -Hnrlo 



Company I dent i fi cat ion: 



Principal Product or Service: Gummed Paper and Tapg> 

Type of Organ i zat ion : Manuf anM,^^ : 

SIC Code: 2641 S Tze of Workforce: 

Unionized: 



Yes 



No 



□ 



200 



Project Background ; 

The company was referred to ITS by the local chapter of the National 
Alliance of Businessmen. NAB had contacted company management in order 
to interest them in a NAB entry level or upgrading program. Management 
was unable to participate in a JOBS contract but did voice some concern 
-over persistent morale problems which had resulted in a lowering produc- 
tivity in several departments and instances of sabotage. 

Problems Identified and Recommendations ; 

ITS conducted a problem identification and analysis survey in the 
material handling department and found; 

1. That the pay rates were considerably below the salary levels for 
comparable jobs in the community. ITS suggested that wages be 
increased, but only after the workers had participated in a train- 
ing program. 

2. That the occupational structure in the material handling depart- 
ment offered little opportunity for advancement. ITS suggested 
that at least one higher job classification be created in that 

, department and that the graduates of the training program be 
given first priority in filling the new positions. 

3. That poor supervisory practices and the insensitivity of supervisors 
to the workforce was a major cause of morale difficulties. 

4. That workers did not feel they were responsible for the equipment 
they operated. ITS suggested each man be assigned a particular 
piece of equipment (i.e. fork lift) and be given responsibility 
for its maintenance. 

Technical Service Responses ; 



1. ITS conducted a training program for the material handling depart- 
ment covering company history, safety procedures and the proper 
operation of fork lift equipment. 

2. ITS designed a company driver's license for all graduates of the 
fork lift course and wrote regulations which involved forfeiture 
of the license if the worker violated safety rules. 



Outcomes; 
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1. The company added a new classification to the material handling 
occupational structure. 

2. All graduates of the program received 10 percent salary increases, 

3. Three months after the end of the training program, the company 
reported a 40 percent decrease in equipment breakdowns and a 
substantial reduction in scrap. 
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Proqram Conducted By: SIS 

p r qble.V r esponse abstract 



Problem Ci ass i f leaf ion: Attitude 



Company Ident i fi cat ion: 






Principal Product or 


Service: Aluminum Trim 




Type of Organization: 


Manufacturing 




SIC Code: 3354 


Size of Workforce: 


1X5 


Unionized: Yes 


No □ 





Project Background: 

The Company was contacted through the direct marketing program because 
it is black owned , has a largely black workforce and pays comparatively 
low wages. SIS's problem analysis uncovered a need for a more structured 
training program for the company to meet anticipated skill needs when the 
relatively older workforce retired. The SIS recommendations included a 
suggestion that departmental trainers be appointed. However, there wc:s 
little interest among the workers in applying for this oosition, which 
reinforced a company management view that a serious motivational problem 
existed in their workforce. 



Problems Identified and Recommendations: 

SIS interviewed both workers and supervisors" in the plant and found 
that the complacency and lack of motivation existed for several reasons. 
First, the plant supervisor seemed to bypass the departmental supervisors / 
thus demeaning their positions in the eyes of the production workers ♦ 
Because of this, and the lack of a significant salary differential, 
supervisory positions were considered undesirable and were difficult to 
fill. Also, there was a general lack of team spirit among the workers. 
SIS therefore recommended: 



1. That the company send the plant supervisor to a special course in 
human relations; 

That a training course in supervisory skills l)e conducted by SIS 
for present supervisors and other workers with potential for promo- 
tion to supervisory positions; 

That an orientation course on the company, its products and pro- 
cesses, be conducted for all employees to improve morale. 



2. 



3. 



Technical Service Response: 

SIS conducted a 24-hour course in Elements of Supervision for 10 
supervisors. The training was provided on company time, using company 
facilities. 

Outcomes : 

1. The company did not feel a formal orientation program was necessary. 

2. The training program for supervisors was implemented and appeared 
to have some positive effects on the supervisory workforce. 

3. The jcgmpany placed several job orders with the ES through the SiS 
prograun staff. 



Proaram Conducted By; SIS 

problem/response abstract 



Prob ! em CJ^s i f i cat i on : 



Attitude 



Company 1 dent i f i cat i on r 






Principal Product or Service: 


Health 


Services 


Type of Organization: General 


Hospital 




SIC Code: 8062 


Size of 


Workforce: 1000 


Unionized: Yes No 



Project Background; 

This general hospital learned of tl^e SIS training capability through 
a- presentation at a professional association meeting by the director of 
a women's hospital in which SIS had worked. The general hospital/ which 
already had an effective training department ^ requested a meeting with 
SIS to discuss training in human relations and team building for their 
nurse aide staff. Hospital management felt that although there was not 
a critical morale or attitude problem cimong the nurse aides / productivity 
and quality of service might be improved by this type of training. 

Problems Identified and Recommendations: 



SIS concurred with the hospital's assessment that human relations 
training for nurse aides would be beneficial and recommended one cycle 
of training in which at least one member of the hospital training staff 
would participate. 

Technical Service Response; 

1. SIS conducted one 16 hour cycle of training in human relations 
and communications skills for 13 nurse aides and one trainer 
from the hospital staff. 

Outcomes; 



1. Twelve of the nurse aides were upgraded to nurse technician and 
given a 12 percent salary increase. 

2. The training department at the hospital now has the capability 
to provide this type of training for other departments in the 
Hospital. 

3. The hospital placed several job orders with the ES through the 
SIS staff. 
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Proqram Conducted Bv: ITS 

problem/response abstract 



Problem Classification: 



Attitude 



Company 1 dent i f i cat i on : 






Principal Product or 


Service: 


Educational Services 


Type of Organization: 


State 


Colleae 


SIC Code: 8221 




Size of Workforce: 450 


Unionized: Yes | — | 


No 





Project Background; 

ITS was referred to this State College by a job developer who had 
learned of serious manpower shortages and turnover problems being exper- 
ienced by the institution. 

Problems Identified and Recommendations: 



The client organization had expanded in recent years putting sub- 
stantial strain on its business administration functions. Clerical 
operations formerly accomplished by a single administrator and his 
immediate staff now required the coordinated efforts of several special- 
ized divisions headed by professional administrators. This expansion 
also gave new supervisory responsibilities to the senior clerical 
staff. After interviewing these clericals, it was determined that they 
were ill-prepared for their supervisory responsibilities , unsure of 
their job content and unhappy because they wanted greater participation 
in the decision-making process. ITS suggested a supervisory training 
course which would permit the senior clerical staff to better perform 
their jobs, thereby freeing department heads from day to day detail 
work . 

Technical Service Response; 

ITS provided a six week, 12-hour course covering basic job functions, 
responsibilities and possible methods of setting and achieving goals. 
Also, modules on communications and interpersonal relations were included. 

Outcomes : 



The training program increased the trainees* self awareness and 
sensitivity to others needs. However, a follow-up survey revealed 
that many of the benefits of the program were undone by a hostile 
reaction to the program by the trainees • managers. 
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Environment 



The lack of a safe^ healthy and comfortable physical 
plant can contribute to manpower problems and reduce 
the productivity of the workforce. Improving and 
maintaining a supportive physical environment may 
have a positive effect on worker behavior and 
genera I workforce stabi lity. 



The recent Occupational Safety and Health Act, man- 
dating improvements in the quality of the work environment, 
has forced many companies to review and improve their pre- 
sent physical plant conditions. But beyond mere compliance 
with the law, the quality of working conditions can have a 
significant impact on productivity and worker morale. Many 
workers, particularly those employed by small manufacturing 
concerns, function in conditions that are at times intoler- 
able. Temperature extremes, poor ventilation, inadequate 
lighting and excessive noise are only a few of the conditions 
that abuse the senses and bodies of workers. Indications of 
the presence of these conditions may include: worker com- 
plaints of illness because of environmental conditions; 
industrial accidents related to hazardous plant situations; 
and frequent failure to pass state and federal safety inspec- 
tions. In addition, poor sanitation, inadequate washroom 
and lounge facilities and poor transportation and parking 
arrangements may be perceived by employees as an indication 
that management does not care about them, thereby causing 
a serious morale problem. 



Probable Causes and Responses 

In most cases, company managers are well aware of 
the unsafe, unhealthy and unpleasant conditions in the plant. 
But unfortunately, in too many cases, the firm is either 
unwilling or unable to make the necessary capital expendi- 
tures for required repairs and improvements. If intolerable 
plant conditions can be remedied only by a substantial cap- 
ital inventment, there is little that an ETS program can do 
beyond bringing the situation to the attention of the appro- 
priate company official, indicating the negative impact it 
may be having on morale and productivity and suggesting 
steps to be taken to rectify the situation. If, on the other 
hand, the unacceptable conditions flow out of an understaffed 
poorly trained or ill equipped maintenance ancj/or sanitation 
department, it is possible that training in the importance 
of proper maintenance and sanitation procedures can go far 
in correcting the environmental conditions. 
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Prooram Conducted By: SIS 

PRnBtJ^M/RESPONSE ABSTRACT 



Problem C I ass i f i cat i on : Environment 



Company Ident i f icat ion: 








Principal Product or 


Service: Garden 


Tools 




Type of Organization 


Manufacturina 






SIC Code: 3423 


Size 


of Workforce: 


300 


Unionized: Yes 


No □ 







Project Background ; 

The compcmy was contacted through the direct marketing program • The 
plant supervisor, who had recently come to the company, was concerned 
about the high turnover, (almost 400% per year) , excessive scrap and large 
amounts of overtime which the company was experiencing. The plant manager 
and employee relations director had formed some preliminary judgments 
concerning the causes of these problems and welcomed the opportunity for 
confirmation by an outside organization. 

Problems Identified and Recommendations ; 

SIS conducted a problem analysis and found that the firm had the 
following unacceptable conditions in the plant; 

1. Inadequate lounge and lunchroom facilities; 

2. Poor ventilation in the forge shop; 

3. Lack of safety clothing; 

4. Lack of adequate work tables for handling finished products. 

SIS recommended that the company take necessary steps to correct these 
problems and improve the environment. 

Technical Service Response ; 

None required. 

Outcomes ; 

1. The company quickly improved the lunchroom and lounge facilities for 
the production workforce. - ' 

2. The company has reserved decision on providing safety clothing, 
improving the ventilation system and acquiring additional work 
tables . — 
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§ 

Proqram Conducted By: SIS 

PRQBLFM/RESPONSE ABf^TRArT 



Problem Classification: ' Environment 





Company 1 dent i f i cat ion : 

Principal Product or Service: Glass Tableware 
Type of Organization: Manufacturing 

SIC Code: 3229 Size of Workforce: 416I 
Unionized: Yes Q No Q 







Project Background; 



The company was referred to SIS by the OBES Testing Unit. Management 
was concerned about low minority group representation in the workforce and 
was in the process of examining hiring standards, testing procedures and 
upgrading practices in order to increase the number of black employees. 
The OBES testing official working with the company felt that the firm's 
situation might call for a broad examination of its personnel practices 
and therefore contact SIS to look particularly at promotional and train- 
ing procedures. 



Problems Identified and Recommendations; 

Although SIS did not do a formal problem analysis, preliminary examin- 
ation determined that the company's immediate problems involving recruit- 
ment rather than training or promotional practices. The firm is in a 
suburban area 30 miles from Columbus where there are very few minority 
group workers available. SIS therefore suggested the possibility of 
recruiting workers from the center city and providing special transporta- 
tion to the plant. 

Technical Service Response; 

Transportation of workers was beyond the mandate of the ES program, 
but SIS knew of resources available through the Model Cities program and 
arranged a meeting between officials of that program and company manage- 
ment in an attempt to facilitate an agreement on a recruitment and busing 
program. ^ 



Outcomes: 



The agreement between the company and the Model Cities Agency was neve 
executed. The company has a regular workforce reduction from November to 
April . and was forced to lay off a substantial number of workers before the 
busing program could be started. It is expected that the program will be 
implemented when hiring begins in April. 
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Pronram Conducted Sy: siS 

problem/response abstract 



Problem Classification: 


Environmenf- 










Company Identi f i cat ion: 








Principal Product or 


Service: Cookina Oils 






Type of Organization: 


Manufacturina 






SIC Code: 2096 


Size of Workforce: ^JO 






Unionized: Yes | — | 


No □ 









Project Background; 

The company, a medium-sized manufacturer of cooking oils, was contacted 
tnrougn the direct marketing campaign. The firm had recently been 
acquired by a large food products corporation and had both a new president 
and a new personnel director. The new president and his management staff 
were interested in improving the productivity of the entire organization. 
The personnel director already made a preliminary assessment of the 
problems and had initiated a safety training program. 

Problems Identified and Recommendations; 

While SIS was conducting a problem analysis in the plant, they found 
that a number of unsafe conditions existed including grease and acid 
coating on stairs, floors and walkways. 

Technical Service Response; 



None required other than to notify management of the safety hazards, 
Outcomes ; 



■"■* ^° the unsanitary and unsafe conditions, several 

additional people were hired to augment the janitorial department. 
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structure 



Occupational structures , job content^ work rules 
and personnel procedures have evolved in response 
to the needs of the production process and periodic 
crisis si tuations . Often^ irrationalities that 
creep into these s tructures and be come insti tution-- 
alized can lead to inefficiency ^ restricted internal 
mobility for particular workers » low morale and poor 
management/worker relations . • 



Every organization develops a process or series of 
processes which, it is felt, will effectively turn out the 
product or service. Occupational structures, work rules 
and manpower mamagement procedures then solidify around 
these processes. However, in certain situations, rigidities 
in these structures tend to inhibit rather than assist the 
organization in reaching its objectives. 

It is am unfortxinate fact that many American workers 
are employed in industries with compressed occupational 
structures offering limited opportunity for meaningful career 
mobility. Even in organizations with rich occupational 
structures, movement for certain classes of employees is 
based not on a rational progression of skill development but 
on procedures affected by tradition, the vested interests 
of unions and senior workers emd shifts in technology. 
Changing these structures and procedures is almost impos- 
sible without cataclysmic consequences, or so most manage- 
ment and union officials believe. 



Probable Causes and Responses 



Some of the most common structural problems and 
their causes are: production delays resulting from 
heavy a reliance on key workars; skill shortages and civil 
rights compliance problems caused by tinreaXistic educa- 
tional or training requirements; blockages in the workflow 
related to poor intraplant communication systems? and high 
turnover among workers bored with their jobs and pressured 
by production requirements. 

Broad struct\iral change most often occurs when 
industry is faced with extraordinary pressure resulting 
from critical process problems, major skill needs or civil 
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rights compliance requirements. Because structural change 
is difficult, managers tend to look to cosmetic or mechan- 
istic responses which appear to reduce manifestations of 
the problems without eliminating their causes. 

An outside technical assistance organization can 
identify many of these structural problems and their causes. 
Governmental agencies and private consultants have had some 
success in changing structures using job task analysis, job 
restructuring and systems analysis techniques particularly 
when the firm is under Pressure to improve its productivity 
or to respond to EEOC or OFCC directives regarding discrim- 
inatory practices. 
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^"onram Conducted By: SIS 

problem/response ARSTRACT 



Problem C I ass t f I cat ion : 



Structure 



Company Identification: 

Principal Product or Servicer 
Type of Organization: Df>partmf>nt Store 

SIC Code: ; .q.-^i i 

Unionized: Yes Q No 



Retail Merchandise 



Size of Workforce: 



1200 



Project Background! 

The company, a large quality department store contacted SIS at the 
suggestion of a former employee who had participated in an SIS operated 
progreun at her new firm. The department store managers had begun to 
examine their personnel procedures and promotional practices in order to 
develop an affirmative action program. They were particulary concerned 
about the lack of minority group employees in certain occupational 
groupings and were therefore receptive to SIS offers of » assistance. 

Probelms Identified and Recommendations: 



SIS conducted a problem analysis for the company and found that the 
minority group representation throughout the occupational structure 
could be improved by: 

1. Developing an active recruiting program rather than depending 
solely on walk-ins. 

2. Creating a new position as a bridge between the sales and buying 
occupations and training candidates for this new "alternate" 
position in stores procedures and supervisory skills. 

3. Training present buyers and higher level supervisors in htunan 
relations and communications skills in order to better enable 
them to supervise the new "alternates." 

Technical Service Response: 

X. SIS contacted the ES local office manager and district director 
of the ES to discuss a special recruiting program for the company. 
The resulting plan was submitted to the company , and they agreed 
to see up to 225 ES referrals for entry level jobs. 

2. SIS worked with the company to write a job description for the 
alternate position. 

. 3. SIS developed and conducted a 16-hour training program for the 
new alternates in supervisory skills and store procedures. 

4. SIS conducted the same 16-hour progrcun for a group of 30 assistant 
buyers, buyers and department managers. 
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Page 2 of 2 



problem/response abstract 



Problem ClassI f icat ion: Structure 

Type of Organization; Department Store 



Outcomes : 

1. The store has agreed to hire at least 100 OBES referrals for the 
entry-level sales position. 

2. All 15 trainees in the "alternate" training program were 
promoted to the new title and given 10% salary increases. 

3. Three of the 30 supervisors who received training in 
supervisory techniques were immediately upgraded to more re- 
sponsible positions on the basis of their performance in the 
training sessions. 
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P^onram ConducteJ Pv: ITS 



problem/response abstract 



Problem Class! f i'catiop : Structure 



Cnnpany identi ' [cation:, 

P^'inripo! Product o^ Service: Flags 

Tvpe of OrqanizcT^ion: Manufacturing 

SIC Code: 2 399 Sjze of Workforce: 

Un I on i cedT Yes fX] \~] 



Project Background; 

The Defense Contract Administration's Contract Relations Officer ad- 
vised the company that the N.J. Employment Service could assist them in 
developing ah affirmative action program. The company contacted the 
ES Director who referred the company to ITS. 



Problems Identified and Recommendations: 

The company did not have the expertise to analyze jobs, or preoare job 
descriptions for recruitment and placement purposes in carrying out their 
affirmative action program. In the course of analyzing jobs and inter- 
viewing personnel, ITS found that the company's practice of arbitrarily 
classifying all workers in a department as Preparatory Workers tended to 
obscure the differences in skill levels of the jobs. Skill differences 
involved such requirements as ability to read, interpret and follow job 
specifications, to work on complex items requiring multiple design appli- 
cations, to make determinations about procedures based on judgment, and 
to work with minimal supervision. As a result, the company and union 
expressed a need for a job classification system and job restructuring. 

Technical Service Response: 

A job inventory form was designed and used to systematically list all 
jobs in the company by department and to supply statistical data concern- 
ing number of people employed by sex and race in each job. Such informa- 
tion was required to determine categories in which minorities were being 
underutilized. ITS provi4ed the following services: 1) Reviewed job 
titles and duties and made conversion to DOT titles where possible; 
2) Analyzed jobs and wrote descriptions for all other jobs; 3) Restruc- 
tured floor worker job into three separate jobs to provide job mobility 
and promotional opportunities; 4) Developed a form and methodology for 
classifying jobs in the plant, involving job rating techniques used in 
the third edition of the dictionary of. Oaaupational Titles. 

Outcomes; 

1. The occupational materials developed in the study were approved by 
the contract compliance officer and assisted the company in carry- 
ing out its affirmative action program. 

2. The restructuring of the Preparatory Worker job into three jobs to 
establish skill levels and provide upward mobility, and the job. 
classification system involving the DOT rating scheme, were approved 
by both the company and union and implemented in the orgauiizational 
structure. 
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P'-coram Conducted Rv: SIS 

proble m/r es p onse abstract 



Problem Classification: 



Structure 



Cc^pany I dent if icat ion: 

Principal Product or Service: Retail Merchandise 

Type of Organization: Discount Department Store Chain 

SIC Code: 5311 Size of Workforce: 150 

Un ion i zed ; 



Yes 



10 



No 



□ 



Project Background; 

The company was referred to SIS by a Cleveland manpower program which 
had originally contact the firm. The company is a large discount retailer 
with numerous outlets throughout the midwest. The company had experienced 
a rapid expansion over the past few years and it was having difficulty 
recruiting and hiring qualified personnel. 

Problems Identified and Recommendations: 



SIS met with company management and learned that no formalized job 
descriptions existed for any of the stores' positions. Consequently, 
employees often had difficulty determining who was responsible for the 
various duties and there was little uniformity in like jobs even within 
the same store. Also, because no job descriptions existed, it was diffi- 
cult to establish realistic qualifications for prospective employees. 
SIS recommeded that the OAIS unit of the Employment Service be called in 
to write job descriptions. 

Technical Service Response; 



In response to the SIS request, the OAIS staff worked with the store 
staff to analyze jobs and write job descriptions for the company's 13 
most critical positions. 

Outcomes; 



The company has distributed the 13 standard job descriptions to all 
their stores and district headquarters in order to: 

1. Standardize occupational content throughout the retail operation 
and; 

2. Facilitate recruitment of new personnel by using the descriptions 

as the basis for standard job orders. These orders were distributed 
to various local ES offices to assist them in referring qualified 
applicants to the firm. 
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Proaram Conducted By: 

problem/res ponse abstract 



Problem Classification: Structure 



Company I dent i f I cat ion: 

Principal Product or Service: Alcoholic Beverages 

Type of Organization: Government Owned Retail Sales 

SIC Code: 5921 ^Size of Workforce: 2000 

Unionized:. Yes No 



Project Background ; 

The organization was referred to SIS by a manpower service program in 
Cleveland which was unable to help the client. The Cleveland organization 
had initiated negotiations and accomplished a problem analysis before their 
withdrawal from the situation. At the suggestion of the Cleveland pro- 
gram's . Director , SIS contacted the organization to determine whether it 
could be of any assistance. It was learne(| that the organization was in 
the process of planning a substantial statewide training effort and would 
welcome assistance in training program design, and curriculum and training 
materials development. 

Problems Identified and Recommendations: 



The organization was in the process of examining its present and 
future training needs. SIS assisted in this activity by conducting 
a training needs survey for the organization. From this survey, the 
following recommendations were offered: 

1. That a trainer be appointed for each of the organization's 12 
districts. 

2. .That a standard training curriculum be developed for the statewide 
organization and the che newly appointed trainers be instructed 
in the use of this material. 

3. That the organization appoint a training director to coordinate 
the training effort. 

Technical Service Response : 

1. SIS developed, tested and packaged a standard training program for 
the organization. In testing the program SIS trained a number of 
clerks, assistant store managers and store managers. 

2. SIS provided 40-hours of training for the 12 newly appointed 
trainers in the use of the training materials and in the funda- 
mentals of training techniques. 

Outcomes : 

1. The organization created and filled 12 new trainer positions. These 
employees will provide training for the entire .etail operation. 

2. A training director was appointed by the organization to coordinate 
the training activities throughout the state. 

3. The training program designed by SIS will be implemented by the 
organization throughout the state on a continuous basis. 
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Proqram Condu'*ed By.' 



ITS 



problem/response abstract 



Prob I om 



CI: 



3?s i f ! cat i on : 



structure 



ComDany I dent i f ? cat ion : 



Principal Product or Service; Medical Services 



Type of Organ i zaf i on : Hospital 



SIC Code: 8061 Size of Workforce: 



587 



Unionised; Yes jX] No f~| 



Project Background ; 
*• 

In the course of a follow-up study of two upgrading programs conducted 
by ITS at the hospital, the nursing director requested assistance in 
restructuring nursing jobs to establish a new job called obstetrical 
technician. Discussions revealed that training was in progress to upgrade 
five nurse aides to the newly created job of obstetrical technician. The 
nursing director expressed concern for complete success in the program 
because the job was created in a very informal- manner , without applying 
job restructuring techniques. The training in progress for the new job 
consisted of skill training only; because of the close contact the olDstet- 
rical technicians have with the clinic patients, it was felt that human 
relations training was also reeded. 

Problems Identified and Recoinmendations ; 

The hospital was experienqing a critical shortage of registered nurses. 
The objective of the job restructuring was to alleviate the shortage 
while providing greater job mobility among the low-skill workers. How- 
ever, the occupational information obtained by the nursing director in 
attempting to create the job of obstetrical technician was. sketchy and 
incomplete, without regard for standard job restructuring techniques. 
Technical assistance involving formal job analysis and job restructuring 
techniques^ was reconmiended to formalize the program and implement it on 
a firm basis within the existing organizational structure. In addition, 
ITS offered to conduct human relations training for the trainees in the 
obstetrical technician program. 

Technical Service Response : 



The ITS analyst obtained pertinent information about the hospital and 
the organizational structure of the nursing department and tl)e obstetrical 
unit through interviews with administrative personnel and observation of 
the facilities. A study of the jobs of the obstetrics nurse aide and 
nurse positions was made and a job restructuring work chart was prepared. 
The study revealed the need for two full Lime jobs, resulting in the 
structuring of an obstetrical technical (nursery) and obstetrical techni- 
cian (delivery room and clinic). In addition, ITS conducted six two-hour 
sessions in human relations to prepare the trainees for the interpersonal 
aspects of their work. 



Outcomes : 



1. The two new obstetrical . technician jobs, in the nursery and the 
delivery room and clinic, were instituted as new classifications. 
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problem/response abstract 



Problem Classification: Structure 
Type of Organization: Hospital 



This provided promotional opportunities for workers in the previ- 
ously dead-end job of nurse aide. It also gave upgraded workers 
exposure to tasks of higher level jobs and incentive to enter 
training for licensed nursing jobs. , , 

2. According to the nursing director, the human relations training 
conducted by ITS for the trainees served to create a better under- 
standing of the needs of people and improved their ability to relate 
to hospital personnel as well as patients. 

3. A follow-up study revealed that three of the five trainees were 
still employed as obstetrical technicians, one applied and was 
accepted in an approved nurse training course, and one was laterally 
transferred to a job in central supply within IH years after 
training. 
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Proaram Conducted By: SIS 

p r qble m / r esponsf abstract 



Problem Classification: Structure 



Company I dent i fi cat ion: 

Principal Product or Service: Cooking Oils 

Type of Organ i zat ion : Manufacturing 

SIC Code: 2096 ^Size of Workforce: HQ 

Unionized: Yes No Q 



Project Background; 

The company, a medium-sized manufacturer of cooking oils, was contacted 
during the direct marketing campaign. The firm had recently been acquired 
by a large food products corporation and had both a new president and new 
personnel director. The new president and his management staff were 
interested in improving the productivity of the entire organization. 
They were particularly interested in improving the maintenance program 
since the equipment was old and subject to frequent breakdown^ and capital 
expenditures could not be made immediately. The personnel director had 
already made a preliminary assessment of the problems and had initiated 
a safety training program. He was also looking at commercially available 
supervisory training programs. 

Problems Identified and Recommendations! 



SIS conducted a problem analysis and found: 1) that the company had no 
preventative maintenance program and 2) that there was no job progression 
structure in the maintenance department. Although three job classifica- 
tions existed in the department, there were no workers in the top 
classification and very few in the second. Also, there was no bridge from 
operating positions te maintenance positions. SIS recommended that job 
descriptions for each of the three classifications be written and that 
promotions be made to the top rated jobs where appropriate. They also 
recommended the establishment of a preventative maintenance program. 

Technical Service Response: 

SIS inventoried the skills of the entire maintenance staff. 

Outcomes! 

1. The skill inventory revealed that three members of the maintenance 
staff were far more skilled than the rest of the crew. On this 
basis, the three men were promoted to the next higher grade and 
given a salary increase. 

2. In order to create a more balanced maintenance staff and to "create 
a bridge between the operations and maintenance department career 
structures, three additional job classifications (trainee, helper 

1 and helper 2) were created for the maintenance career progression. 
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Pfoaram Conducted Rv: SIS 



problem/res PfiNi^f: ABSTRACT 



Problem Classi f icationf 



Structure 



Company I dent i f i cat i on : 

Principal Product or Service 
Type of Organization: Wnmen's Hosnital 

mi 



Health Services 



SIC Code:^ 
Unionized: 



Si;/? of Workforce: 



4QQ 



Yes 



No 



a 



Project Background; 



The hospital was approached through direct marketing techniques based 
on a comment from an employee of another institution that the hospital 
was in the process of expanding and had a history of difficulty in 
recruiting qualified help. ,a?he hospital had seldom used ES in the past* 
Most employees were recruited trhough walk-ins and employee referrals r 
but the hospital was receptive to job development contacts. The initial 
contact was with the hospital administrator who identified the dietary 
department as an area troubled by turnover and one which would need to 
increase productivity when new build wing containing 90 beds was opened. 
A problem analysis was performed to identify specific problems. 

Problems Identified and Recommendations: 



While observing the non-cooking workflow in the hospital's kitchen, 
the SIS analysis team identified process problems that resulted from a 
lack of clear lines of authority between workers eind supervisors , 
undefined job requirements / and the absence of career progressions. In 
response to these problems, SIS recommended that the non-cooking work of 
the dietary department be organized into four functional areas and that 
a lead worker position be created in each area. Thus, a career progres- 
sion which had not previously existed, was established. Further, in 
defining the tasks and responsibilities of the lead-worker, certain 
inefficiencies in the wojrkflow (such as cooks washing pots because ware/ 
washers refused to do so) were corrected by assigning these tasks to the 
new unit leaders. 

Technical Service Response: 

The OAIS unit was called in^to write job descriptions for all kitchen 
occupations . 

Outcomes: 



1. The hospital created the new lead positions as recomjnended. 

2. Inefficiencies in the workflow appeared to be corrected. 

3. Non-cooking processes were reorganized in accordance with SIS 
recommendations . 
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"-roor3^ v"o*rjjcrej »^v: SIS 



prqblfm/response abstract 



Problem CI ass • ' i ca^ ion : Structure 



Company I dt^*" M ' i '^at jop ; 

PrinciDal f^r.jucf or Servi 



e: Printin g and Qhhpr Offi ni^^ Servlnpc; 



Tyoe of Org i j jt ion : Division of StatP fiovprnm^nf- Agency 

S!L Code: 735 ] ^Size of V/orkforce: 

Unioni'zed; Yes No [ — | 



Project Background ; 

The Director of the office services division of a public agency learned 
of the analytical capabilities of the program through an informal contact 
with the SIS director. Since the Office Services Director was new to the 
division, he felt that problem analysis by an outside agency would b'e 
valuable. He indicated that the division had been having some difficulty 
in meeting schedules and maintaining quality standards but he nad not yet 
been able to pinpoint the most significant problems. 

Problems Identified and Recommendations : 



The SIS staff conducted a problem analysis in the rinting, duplicat-ina 
and mailroom departments of the office service division by interviewing ll" 
workers from each department. The analysis revealed that: 

1. Because workers in the printing department were able to operate 
only one or two machines, any absenteeism caused critical delays. 
SIS recommended cross-training for printing crew on all printing 

.equipment. 

2. Poor work scheduling procedures throughout the division were re- 
sulting in unequal workloads for staff members. SIS . recommended 
that the Director of the division review and modify scheduling 
procedures both to equalize work loads and to improve the division's 
performance in meeting deadlines. 

3. The printing and mailroom department supervisors were having 
difficulty managing their operations. SIS recommended that 
they both be replaced by supervisors better able to handle a 
young staff. 

4. Mail deliveries were being delayed because of an understaffed 
messenger crew. SIS recommended that at least one additional 
messenger be hired. 

Technical Assistance Response ; 



None 
Outcomes ; 



1. The two inadequate supervisors were transferred to other agency 
divisions. None of the other recommendations concerning cross- 
training or new scheduling procedures have yet been implemented. 
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^roarar ConducteJ Bv: SIS 

problem/response abstract 



i ' ' ' ' ' ■ ^—i 

Problem Classification: ' Structure 



C'^mpany 1 dent i f i cat i on : 




Priori pal Product or 


Service: Refrigeration Equipment Repair 


TvDO of Orq:5ni2at«on: 


Industry Association 


SIC Code: 7623 


Size of Workforce: 


Unionized: Yes Q 


No ^ 



Project Background; 

A member firm of the client Association was contacted through the direct 
marketing program. During the preliminary discussions with that company's 
president/ it was learned that the refrigeration equipment service indus- 
try in the Columbus area had been unable to recruit adequately trained 
servicement. Although the company was willing to train new employees, 
the informal training program required approximately four years to produce 
a competant repairman. The industry had tried to work out a training 
program with the Columbus MDTA Skills Center but had been dissatisfied 
with the results. Industry officials felt that a battery of tests which 
would identify those people with an aptitide for repair work would be 
very helpful. 



Problems Identified and Recommendations: 



The problem of selecting new employees with an aptitude for the repair- 
man job had been identified by the Association. SIS recommended that the 
Employment Service\ testing unit be called in to develop a Specific 
Aptitude Test Battery (SATE) for the job. 

Technical Service Response; 

SIS worked with the testing unit to develop the test battery. 

Outcomes: 




1. The members of the Association have placed several orders with 

the ES for trained and untrained personnel and requested that they 
be tested using the SATB. 
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Prooram Conducted By: ITS 

problem/res ponse abstract 



Problem Classification: Structure 



Company 1 dent i f i cat i on : 








Principal Product or 


Service: Plastic 


Products 




Type of Organization 


Manufacturina 






SIC Code: 3079 


Size of 


Workforce: 


90 


Unionized: Yes 


No nq 







Project Background: 

This assignment emanated from a request to ITS from the manager of the 
Newark ES Job Bank. Previously, the company had been visited by an employ- 
er relations representative who discussed technical services offered to 
employers. Subsequent meetings between ITS occupational analysts and the 
newly assigned personnel manager revealf that the company had grown to 
the point where it needed guidance in establishing formal personnel pro- 
cedures. The personnel functions were being assumed by a former sales 
representative who had no experience in the field. 



Problems Identified and Recommendations: 



The company had engaged a management consultant to establish personnel 
policies. However, the company could not financially afford to have the 
consultant analyze jobs and prepare detailed job descriptions for use in 
recruitment and selection, wage reviews^ determining lines of promotion 
and authority, and other personnel functions. The company management's 
most pressing concern was developing a wage and salary classification 
system. In order to conduct periodic wage reviews, position descriptions 
would have to be developed to reflect realistic functions and responsi- 
bilities for comparison with the same jobs in other companies in the area. 
Job titles would also have to be standardized for survey purposes. 

Technical Service Ref>ponse; 

A tour of the plant was made, operations were observed and an inventory 
of the company's exempt personnel was prepared. Interviews were conducted 
with all exempt personnel and the following materials were completed: 

1. A job inventory to include qompany titles end conversions to titles 
in the Dictionary of Occupar^t^al Titles; 

2. Company organxzation charts; ^ 

3. Job analysis schedules including identifying information, job sum- 
mary, work, performed, education, training and experience required, 
relation to other jobs, machines, tools, equipment and work aids 
required, and d*» tails of physical activites and working conditions. 



Outcomes: 



1. As a result of the study, standard job titles were assigned, specific 
functions and responsibilities of jobs were agreed on by incumbents 
and superiors, job siunmaries were prepared for use in a wage survey, 
and a wage review program was established. 

2. The job inventory, organi2ation charts and detailed job analysis 
schedules served to formalize the organizational structure and are 
now being utilized in personnel functions > 
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APPENDIX I — JOB ANALYSIS 



JOB ANALYSIS 



Job analysis is a method by which the elements of a foh"^ 
can be identified, analyzed and modified for a variety of nur- 
poses including training program development, job restructuring, 
occupational analysis and career ladder design. Job analysis 
"involves a detailed analysis of each job in terms of: (1) the 
^specific tasks performed by the worker; (2) the functioning of 
the worker in relation to data, peoole and things; (3) the 
minimum general educational development required for satisfac- 
tory performance; (4) an estimation of the aptitudes required 
for satisfactory j obi performance; and (5) an assessment of 
significant worker trait requirements, such as physical strength, 
temperaments and interests,"* 

The techniques of job analysis were developed by the 
United States Employment Service and most State Employment 
Services have established a special unit to undertake the anal- 
ysis of jobs. t\Tiile employment interviewers in the ES system 
rely on the principles of job analysis in writing job orders 
and assessing applicant experiences, detailed job analysis is 
generally done by the specially trained members of an Occupa- 
tional Analysis unit. Job analyses are basic for supplying 
occupational information needed for manpower development and 
utilization programs in industry and other non-governmental 
establishments. The Handbook for Analyzing Jobs outlines the 
major uses for job analysis as follows: 

• Recruitment and Plaaernent. Providing meaningful 
and correct job data for the recruitment and 
selection of workers,^ 

• Better Utilization of Workers. De.termining job 
relationships useful in the transfer and promo- 
tion of workers to facilitate opening up job 
opportunities at the entry level. Determining 

• actual physical demands of the job and sug- 

gesting job adjustments to facilitate improved 
utilization of handicapped workers. 



* A Handbook for Job Re$truaturing, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Manpower Administration, Washington, D.C., 1970, pg. 1. 
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• Job Restructuring . Restructuring jobs to make 
better use of the available work force; and to 
assist in opening entry job opportunities for 
the less than fully qualified, in facilitating 
the placement of workers in hard to fill jobs, 
and in providing trainee jobs, 

• Vocational Counseling . Furnishing the voca- 
tional counselor with an assessment of the 
tasks and requirements of jobs and of the 
avocations, training, and experiences that 
lead to them, as a basis for vocational coun- 
seling* 

• Training. Determining training needs and 
developing training programs. The content of 
the training curriculum, the eunount of time 
required for training, and the basis for the 
selection of trainees are dependent, in part, 
upon knowledge of the jobs. 

• Performance Evaluation. Providing an objec- 
tive basis for developing performance stan- 
dards . 

• Plant Safety. Improving plant safety through 
the disclosure of job hazards.* 

A comprehensive Employer Technical Services program uses 
the techniques of job analysis in much the same way as other 
Employment Service units. For example, if it is suspected that 
a company has an irrational occupational structure, job analysis 
techniques may be used in a study aimed at developing a struc- 
ture more supportive of overall plant operations. In the event 
that a firm's problem is localized in one particular job clas- 
sification — perhaps indica^**d by per9^ stent skill shortages — 
job analysis might be used to test the validity of the occupa- 
tional requirements, or to develop more precise job descriptions 
for use in recruitment. If the problem relates to a poorly 
trained staff, job task analysis (a more detailed form of job 
analysis) can be used to identify elements and tasks in the job, 
which will assist in the development of behavioral objectives 
required for training program design and curriculum development. 
Finally, job analysis is used to point out inconsistencies in 
job content, thereby providing the foundation for restructuring 
the job# Job restructuring can alleviate skill shortages, 
create new career paths or provide new job classifications. 
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The Job Analysis Procedure 



The job analysis process involves observing workers 
performing their jobs and interviewing workers, supervisors and 
others who have information pertinent to the job. The procedure 
requires that an analyst observe the worker performing a com- 
plete work cycle before asking any questions. Then all persons 
connected v;ith the job are interviewed to obtain a full under- 
standing of the tasks involved and their relationship to the 
production process and plant environment. Additional informal 
tion can be gleaned from company job descriptions, information 
provided by industrial and professional organizations, or 
analyses done on similar jobs in other facilities. Once the 
data is collected, the job under study is disassembled into its 
component tasks, and then arranged in a logical order. Outlined 
below are the various units into which a job may be logically 
divided as explained in the Indue trial Services Handbook. ^ 

1. Element ; This' is the smallest step which subdivides 
work activity without analyzing separate motions or 
mental processes* 

2. Task: This is a collection of one or more elements 
which constitute a major activity performed by the 
worker. It is the work unit that deals with the 
methods, procedures, and techniques by which parts 
of a job are carried out. A task is created when- 
ever human effort, either mental or physical, is 
exerted. In order to be recognized as a task, 
certain conditions must exist. Tasks must consti- 
tute one of the worker's principal responsibilities; 
occupy a significant portion of time; utilize skills, 
knowledges, and abilities; and be performed for some 
purpose, according to some standard with respect to 
speed, accuracy, quality or quantity • 

3. Position : This is an accumulation of tasks and re- 
lated responsibilities requiring the services of an 
individual. 

4. Job : This is a group of positions that are identical 
with respect to their major or significant tasks. 

After the job has been decomposed into its tasks, the 
analyst then arranges the tasks into a logical order. Although 



Industrial Services Handbook, U#S. Department of Labor, 
Manpower Administration, United States Training and Employment 
Service, Washington, D.C., 1970. 
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the tasks within various jobs differ, in content, most fall into 
a specific pattern which defines the operational flow of the 
production process. Thus, when doing job analysis, the order 
or sequence of operations is important" and must be analyzed. 
The three major job groupings are: 

• Chronological Operations ; The worker performs a specific 
cycle or sequence of operations and they must be analyzed 
from the first step performed through each successive step, 

• Functional Operations ; The worker has no regular cycle of 
operation, but instead has a number of functions which can 
be carried out in any order. The data gathered should be 
organized according to function and then grouped under 
headings which explain the processes that are occurring. 

• Qyerlappinq Operations ; In this type of job the worker 
alternates between chronological routines and functional 
operations. The data which is collected and processed for 
job analysis must consider the relationship of the worker 
to data, people and things and the peculiar traits of the 
worker described in terms of training, aptitudes, temoer- 
ments interests and physical demands. 



Job Restructuring 



Job analysis studies often point out irrationalities 
in the content and structure of jobs within an organization and 
provide the foundation on which job restructuring can be based. 
Job restructuring is the rearrangement of tasks into a new 
structure so that the total production process runs more 
smbothly . 

There is growing interest in the use of job restruc- 
turing to relieve many internal labor market problems. An 
Employer Technical Service's program may find it necessary to 
undertake a detailed analysis of the jobs in a plant when it is 
suspected that the job content or occupational structure is 
inhibiting efficient production. For example, if the employer 
is faced with a persistent shortage of skilled workers, it may 
be advisable to readjust present jobs to facilitate better 
utilization of both skilled and unskilled manpower. In this 
instance, restructuring may result in f ractionalizing complicated 
jobs so that less skilled or less educated workers can be 
utilized. Job restructuring has also been suggested as a cure 
for worker dissatisfaction and alienation. Many progressive 
managers have begun to review and revise the contents of jobs ancl 
the career paths and promotional patterns in their firms in 
order to provide the workers with increased job satisfaction. 
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Dead-end or boring jobs can be redesigned and refitted 
into ah upwarrd mobility system. Advancement opportunities can 
be created which reward workers for extensive skill, knowledge 
or training acquired on the job or in an educational setting. 

^ a firm is faced with frequent* work stoppages because pro- 
duction relies too heavily on key workers, jobs may be restruc- 
tured to distribute responsibility more evenly throughout the 
occupational structure. Often when jobs are restructured, 
additional training is needed to enable workers to effectively 
satisfy new job requirements. 

- Job restructuring involves a special application of 
job analysis techniques. The first step requires an analysis 
of a job as it relates to the entire production process in a 
plant. Each job is reduced to its component tasks and these 
tasks are rearranged to create new or better organized jobs. 
Basic to the job restructuring concept is an understanding that 
each job in a system is not an independent entity; it exists 
in relation to other jobs. When job restructuring is undertaken, 
it is expected that the entire production system will operate 
more evenly, that more desirable relationships will be created 
between one job and another, that there will be maximum use of 
skilled and experienced workers, and that the productivity will 
be increased by creating a more rational operational system. 

Figure 1 is a flow chart of the job restructuring 
process used by the Employment Service. 
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Figure 1 



rial CHART 

JOB nsnVCTDRIIIG 
(Job Modification) 



ANALYZE JOB - Watch ; Ask 
WHAT Worker Doea - WHAT Geta Done 

Machinery, toola, equipMent, work aide, uteriala, 
producta, aubject Mtter, and aervlcea involved in the 
doing. 



COMPARE TASK DflPORTAIICE 

Identify and deacribe taaka 

Expreaa relative coaplexity of taaka 

(1 - Uaat difficult; 2 - InUmediate; 3 - Moat 
difficult) 

Determine percentage of tiae apent on each taak 



RESTRUCTDRB JOB 
laolate higheat akilled or worm conplex taaka 
Set up Job to Mtch qualified worker and demanding taaka 
Create new Joba - uae leaa akilled worker for Joba with 
taaka of leaa cooplexity; provide aequential laddera of 
progreaaion from loweat to hi^at Job, and integrate 
progreaai^ with training aupport. 



JOB RESTRUCTURIMC EXAMPU 

REGISTERED MORSE 

Now freed for optinum attention to profeaaioanl nuraing 
taaka. 

Routine nuraing dutiea aaaigned to nurae learner and/or 
nurae*a aide. 

Routine aurgical chorea to Surgical Technician. 
Routine clerical dutiea to Ward Clerk. 



Industrial Services Handbook $ U.S. Department of Labor, 

U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, 

United States Training and Employment Service, Washington, 
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APPENDIX II — TRAINING PROGRAM DESIGN 
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TRAINING PROGRAM DESIGN 



Overview 



Training in industry is undertaken to promote a high 
level of employee performance on the job. Formal training 
plays a large role in c'CHupany policy when management finds 
it difficult to hire qualified workers who possess the skills 
and attitudes required by the organization. Training in 
industry ^as generally been concerned with the teaching of 
manual and technical skills for production workers, but over 
the past 25 years, training approaches have been used for 
the more subtle skills required by supervisors, managers and 
other decision makers. Currently, a substantial portion of 
many corporate training budgets is dedicated to communications, 
sensitivity and problem*solving training for the non-production 
workforce. Also, training has become an important device 
for improving worker morale and increasing employee feelings 
of participation in the work of the organization. 

Industrial training is intended to inform the worker 
of what is expected of him and then to provide him with the 
values, skills and attitudes required by the work situation. 
To be effective, training must be relevant to the trainee •s 
particular job. 

Training needs can be identified by assessing the 
relationship between an individual's actual and expected 
performance within the context of the work setting. Where 
discrepancies between expectations and performance are 
uncovered, training is often the appropriate mechanism for 
narrowing this gap.* In order to accomplish effective 
training, the goals of the training must be carefully defined. 
First, a description of the proposed change in the learner — 
a careful statement of what the worker should be able to do, 
or how he should respond to a defined set of stimuli — must 
be preparedT^ This^nvalves"^Van-assessment--of^^^ behavior 

prior to training — what he is presently able to do# and how 
he is likely to react; and 2) a description of terminal behavior 
what the trainee will be able to demonstrate once training is 
completed. Finally, there must be some criterion, either a 

* It should be pointed out that other approaches, such 

as changes in process, work rules or job restructuring, also 
have the potential for aligning expectations with performance 
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standard or test# by which terminal behavior or the results 
of training Ccui be evaluated. 

After the training objectives have been identified, 
several steps are required to complete the training program. 
Training program procedures, content, methods and material 
relevant to the stated objectives must be selected; the 
trainee must then be exposed to the selected material in 
accordance with the principles of learning; the trainee's 
performance must be periodically monitored so that he can 
adjust his behavior to meet the objectives of the training 
course. And the trainer must evaluate the trainee's terminal 
performemce according to the originally stated training 
objectives or goals, before releasing the learner from the 
training experience. ^ ™' 

The discussion which follows is divided into the 
following three units: 

— Curriculum Development: An outline of the steps 
required in analyzing training needs, developing 
a curriculum and selecting training materials. 

— Training Process: A description of the steps 
involved in providing a trainee with the re- 
quisite skills and knowledge. 

— Training Approaches: A brief discussion of the 
principal training procedures used by business 
organizations . 

An extensive bibliography of books, reports and manuals 
which contain detailed information on the various aspects of 
training is included at the end of this manual. 



Curriculum Development 



A curriculum is a guide for the trainer on what must 
be taught and an indication to the trainee of what must be 
learned. The first and most inqportant step in the development 
of curriculum is to define the behavioral objectives. A 
training objective stated in behavioral terms is a concise 
statement of the skill, behavioral change or the specific 
kind of performance which is required at the end of the train- 
ing. The behavioral objectives are determined by smalyzing 
the tasks involved in the target job. This smalytical process 
is accomplished by observing, analyzing and describing the 
behavior of a number of workers presently performing the job 
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and then outlining the various tasks they perform. Care roust 
be taken in this process to identify only those tasks specif- 
ically related to the job; all extraneous processes must be 
deleted. Once the necessary behavior has been defined and 
validated, it mxist be stated in behavioral terms. For excunple, 
one objective in training a worker to operate a certain machine 
might be, ••The trainee will be able to state the six*step set- 
\:^> procedure for a Bridgeport high speed drill press." In 
writing objectives, verbs which have alternative interpretations 
should not be used. For example, to know f to understand 9 to 
enjoy and to appreciate all have sever-al levels of meaning. 
However, to write, to recite, to list or to differentiate are 
specific^ activities with -limited interpretation. 

After the Objectives have been defined, an outline of 
the curriculum should be prepared. A written curriculum out- 
line insures that all training will be provided in a compre- 
hensive and uniform manner. A written document also provides 
production managers with an opportunity to check the validity 
of the material. The curriculum outline reflects the nature 
of the behavior to be learned and the personality and capa- 
bilities of the trainer. Trainers with comprehensive knowledge 
of the target job may require little more than a sketchy out* 
line highlic^ting the key areas to be covered. In those situ- 
ations where the trainer lades broad experience in the skill 
areas to be trained, and is relying on the data provided by a 
job task analysis, a detailed curriculum outline is generally 
prepared which identifies training materials to be used. The 
basic steps involved in curricultim design include: 

— Doing a job task analysis to provide a detailed 
description of each task or aspect of a job; 

— Writing objectives for the training in behavioral 
terms, (e.g., •'The trainee will be able to operate 
a high speed offset press. •*); 

Creating a pre/post test to be administered before 
the training begins and again at the end of the 
course to measure the learning that has taken place; 

— Developing a curriculum outline based on detailed 
task analysis of the target jobs; 

— Writing full curricultun statements and developing 
training materials (including illustrations, 
reading materials, tests, etc.); 

— Testing the curriculiun on a group similar to those 
who will receive the training and making revisions 
based on that experience. 
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The Training Process 



The instructional process can be separated into four 
parts: preparing the worker, demonstrating the process, 
prompting the worker and evaluating the performance. 
Although different training authorities have different names 
for the phases, the general processes involved in them are 
the same''': 

• Preparing the Worker : The first step is to make the trainee 
feel at ease before 4ie receives the instruction. A 
friendly and easy attitude is the best approach. The next 
step is to state the task to be learned in a clear-cut 

and definite way — "What we are going to learn is..." is 
a good introduction to this statement . Once this is 
accomplished, it is necessary to fin? out what he knows 
about the job . Questions should be specific enough to 
permit the trainee to answer properly. The trainer should 
then discuss the important and interesting aspects of the 
job , in order to "turn-on" the trainee so he will reach 
out for information rather than merely sit back and listen. 
Finally, the trainee should be placed in a proper position 
so he can clearly see the material being presented or the 
procedure being demonstrated. 

• Demonstrating the ProceBB i The instructor should first 
describe the operation exactly as the trainee will be 

* expected to do it. Once the process has been described, 
the next step is to demonstrate the proper procedures . 
The instructor should not only demonstrate, but verbally 
describe what he is doing and why it is being done. Each 
. important step should be covered and key points stressed. 
Here, visual aids providing illustrations of a particular 
part of the process can be a useful tool. Care must be 
taken during this process to instr^cC clearly, completely 
and patiently ^ No matter how slowly learning takes place, 
the instructor should not lose his composure. In addition, 
the material should be presented at a pace that the trainee 
can master . If the process is complex, it should be ' 
broken down into manageable parts. Each trainee will 
absorb the material at different rates and the trainer 
must adjust the presentation to individual differences to 
avoid burying or boring the worker. Finally, after the 
entire process has been demonstrated and the trainee has 
apparently assimilated the material, the operation should 



* The material for this section is drawn from the analysis 
presented in Training and Development Handbook 9 American 
Society for Training and Development. Robert C. Craig and 
Lester R. Bittel, eds., McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
New York, 1967, pages 117-120. 
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be summarized in a final demonfltration by the trainer, 
repeating key points again and stressing the importance 
of the process; 

• Prompting the Worker : In this phase the trainee is asked 
to perform the task just demonstrated, repeating the 
process until mastery is achieved. This is intended to 
develop habit patterns which will permit the trainee to 
carryout the task exactly as it was taught. The instructor 
must be available to prompt the worker if something begins 
to go wrong. Once again, the instructor should remain 
calm and friendly, especially if the trainee is having some 
difficulty. When the trainee feels comfort€d:>le with the 
work, the instructor should ask him to explain what and how 
it is being done . If the explanation is satisfactory, the 
instructor should make sure^the trainee understands , by 
asking him specific and pointed questions — What would 
happen if...? What do you do next...? The prompting 
should continue until both the trainer and trainee agree 
that- the material has been assimilated. 

• Releasp. and Evaluation t When both the trainer and the 
trainee agree that the process has been completely 
learned, the trainee should be left on his own to carry 
out the job. This provides a breathing spell during 
which the trainee can familiarize himself with the job 
and his surroundings. Even if the trainer has no reason 
for leaving the trainee alone, he should do so for at 
least one or two complete cycles of the process. If 
desired, a skilled worker micf ^ ^ be designated to provide 
the trainee with help i^ ft is needed. Questions about 
minute parts of the process should be encouraged to 
clear up any minor points which might be troubling the 
trainee. The trainer should return periodically to 
evaluate the worker's performance. These evaluations 
should continue until the worker demonstrates an acceptable 
grasp of the job. 



Training Methods 



Business organizations use a number of different 
training methods. The decision on which procedure to use is 
determined by the nature of the production process, the 
availability of resources and the abilities of the training 
staff. The most commonly used training methods Include 
on-the-job training, formal classroom instruction and self 
administered training. 
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• On-the-job Training (OJT) : This is the most frequently 
usea method of industrial training. In acquiring the re** 
quired skills through the OJT process, the trainee uses 
the tools, equipment and materials involved in actual 
production* The trainee learns in the production 
situation and is able to interact with co«workers and super- 
visors in the actual plant or office* Because the 
learner is not removed from the production flow, he 
contributes to the output of the organization, thereby 
reducing the cost of the training* On-the--job training 

can be formally structured, with trainers on hand to 
guide the new worker in learning the process, or in- 
formally administered through a buddy system, 'in which 
co-workers carry the bulk of the training load* While 
structured OJT is more expensive than the informal 
method, the outcome is generally high quality training 
which results in minimal production losses due to error* 

• Classroom Training t Classroom training is' the most 
effective way of achieving the attitudinal and b^Kavloral 
changes required in training supervisory and maiiagei^nt 

Personnel* In planning classroom instruction, the / 
rainer must be careful to incorporate mechanisms to fac- 
ilitate the transfer of learning to the actual work 
situation* Frcnn the beginning, the trainee must be 
convinced that the concepts and theories presented will 
help him in the day to day performance of his job* Since 
classroom training is removed from the actual production 
situation, the evaluation of training effectiveness is 
critically important in determining the validity and ^ 
usefulness of the training effort* 

Classroom training, may be provided in conjunction with 
on-the-job training when teaching the non«*manual, softer 
skills such as communications, attitudes and human 
relations « Overall, however, managers tend to rely 
primarily on OJT^ believing that the expense of off -line 
training programs, in terms of lost production time, 
outweighs the benefits of classroom instruction* The 
particular methods used in classroom training are heavily 
influenced by the educational background of the trainees, 
the subject matter to be taught and the creativity of the 
trainer designing the training curriculum* With a 
little ingenuity i a classroom training program can be 
created using a variety of techniques such as lectures, 
group discussions, role playing, problem solving exercises, 
etc* Varying the training techniques makes the training 
more Interesting and effective* Outlined below are some 
of the more frequently used classroom training techniques* 
More information on these procedures may be obtained from 
the sources mentioned in the Bibliography* 
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— Lecture : The lecture method/ a fast, effective 
way to present material# is most efficient when 
there are a large ntunber of trainees and the 
material to be presented is factual, descriptive 
or explanatory* 

— Discussion Groups : This methodr-nffequently used 
to reinforce ideas presented during a lecture, 
draws on the knowledge and experience of the 
trainees. Usually guided by a leader (the 
instructor), the trainees are encouraged to think 
creatively about problems, concepts and principles. 
Group discussioQS are successful when there is a 
high degree of interaction and participation among 
the trainees. 

— Role Playing : This technique is used extensively 
because it provides a means for presenting a 
standard situai:ion to all trainees, and results 

in a high degree of trainee interest because of the 
personal involvement. ^The trainees in a group 
are presented with a real or hypothetical situation. 
They then place themselves in the roles involved 
and act out the situation. The enactment of 
situations, spontaneity, experimentation, practice,, 
feedback, and analysis are the key ingredients of 
the technique."* Role playing encourages the 
understanding that there are multiple solutions to. 
problems, rather than the ^^best" solut^ion by the 
instructor; and make it possible for participants 
to practice skills in a non**threatening environment. 

• Self' Ins truational TTaininq t Individual study can cover 
a wide range o^ subjects, _from simple reading and writing 
courses to highly specialized technical and scientific 
material. The advantages of individual study are that 
learning occurs at the trainees* own pace amd that the 
material can be geared to fit personal needs* 

Although newer and more advanced self-instructional 
techniques are now in vogue, the most common is still the 
correspondence course in which training is generally 
accomplished away from the worksite, in spare time, and 
relies on written communication between the trainer and 
trainee. It allows the trainee to progress at his own 
learning rate and according to his own needs and capabilities. 
Companies with widespread operations have effectively used 



^ Malcolm E. Shaw, '*Role Playing,** in Craig and Bittel, eds.. 
Training and development Handbook 9 McGraw--Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1967, pp. 206-212. 
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correspondence courses to reach employees who are 
geographically dispersed. 

The newest and most highly sophisticated form of 
self-^instructional training is programmed learning, 
coupled with the use of teaching machines. There are 
two basic designs to programmed material: branching 
(the intrinsic method) and lineai: (the extrinsic method) • 

— Branching : After having reviewed training 
material, the trainee is asked to answer a 
number of questions* If he gives the requisite 
ntambef of correct responses, he progresses to the 
next unit. However, if he gives a wrong answer, 
he must^ branch to additional material on the 
subject before progressing to the next unit of 
the program. 

— Linear Metho d: The steps in the instruction follow 
in a straight line and never deviate from a rigid 
progression. At each step the student must 

either supply the appropriate response or return and 
reread the material-r-^repeating this process until 
the responses are perfect. 

Today, programmed instruction is used to teach many ^ 
subjects and can be developed in forms acceptable fgr 
independent study, teaching machines or conventional 
classroom instruction. 

Teaching machines, audio-visual cassette players, 
closed circuit television, computer assisted training, 
and maDy other^ new and innovative programs are being 
incorporated into self -instructional packages. While the 
machines and materials are both costly and complicated/ 
educators and trainers expect substantial benefits 
through these self-instructional techniques in the future. 
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